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MADAMPUR 


i. 

INTRODUCTION. 

First things are best things, and best of all things 
is the first independent charge. Madampur was 
my first independent charge, and I loved it. In 
age it is natural to remember the loves of youth, 
and this is a love which one can remember without 
a sigh or a laugh. Blame me not therefore that to 
its memory I have raised this memorial. 

The inquirer will not find the name of Madampur 
on the map, but the area to which I have applied 
that name is a real, subdivision. It is an unattractive 
area, and, if I loved it, I had few rivals. It is a 
high-lying country of treeless plains, not desert but 
inhospitable to the cultivator. Certain pockets 
there are, hidden away in the rolling downs, which 
possess great fertility, but these are rare, and the 
whole country would seem better suited for pasture 
than for the plough. Here and there perennial 
green marks the presence of an artificial reservoir, 
but for the most part agriculture is dependent 
on the scanty rainfall. Rivers abound, but they 
are not navigable, nor can they easily be made 
useful for irrigation, for they run in deep beds far 
below the general level of the land, and are for 
most of the year waterless. Here and there, j utting 
up from the plain, is a dark, steep, square hill. Barren 
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and rugged ranges confine the land to the east and 
the far west; to the north and south the level con¬ 
tinues unbroken. In summer the heat by day is 
deadly ; in the winter the cold by night will some¬ 
times turn water into ice. The benediction of the 
rains, if and when they come, changes the face of 
the country, whether waste or sown, into a very 
paradise. 

Such is the scene of my history, and 1 propose 
to describe the life that I lived there, the acts that 
I did, the thoughts that were mine and the men 
that I met about a generation ago. He who would 
read a story of high endeavour and merited reward 
must turn elsewhere, for this is not a record^ of 
important affairs : none such were laid on me. But 
why publish this tale of trivial happenings, of the 
small change of local administration, the record of 
experiences such as have been the lot. of hundreds ? 
I have elsewhere given my reasons at length why 
I think such a record is worthy of preservation. 
I repeat here that a trivial record, merely because 
it is a trivial record, may be of value to the student 
of men and manners; that such a record, merely 
because it is a trivial record, may be of interest 
to the historian; and that even a trivial record 
may lay the foundation of an appeal from the 
summary sentence of the present generation to the 
more advised findings of posterity. 

This last consideration applies with particular 
fence to the present record, because it relates to 
the experiences of a district officer. The Indian 
district officer has suffered much from undue pane¬ 
gyric and undue detraction, and he has so suffered 
because his manner of life and the nature of his 
duties is little known. This is not only unjust to 
him, a circumstance which is not very material, 
but concerns the State, a circumstance which is 
material. I cannot but think that had the district 
officer been represented in truer colours, he would, 
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during the last age, have carried more weight with 
the politicians who, unchecked by a debauched 
and disillusioned people, play hazard with the 
lives and fortunes of millions. As it is he carries 
no weight at all, and as he, and he only, can speak 
for the inarticulate millions, it follows that those 
inarticulate millions also carry no weight with, those 
whom it has pleased God to make the arbiters of 
their destinies. Herein is a political danger, and 
to prove that it is a real danger one need not go 
very far afield. 

Readers of Mr Montagu's Diary will note that 
that statesman saw little of elemental India, and 
did not wish to see it. He delighted in the society 
of the sophisticated urban population and in that 
of the high officers of State. He was much in the 
company of politicians, sedition-mongers, fanatics, 
Viceroys, Governors, members of Council and Secre¬ 
taries, of some merchants and many lawyers; but 
he neglected the country districts and their in¬ 
habitants, and had few dealings with those humble 
officials who administer those districts and know 
those inhabitants. It would have been no doubt 
difficult for a busy bustling politician, ever in his 
Great Taskmaster’s Eye, to spare time for even a 
cursory examination of rural conditions, and what 
is difficult must in the practical politics of to-day 
be deemed unnecessary. He, however, who is about 
to build an edifice should see that the foundations 
are well and truly laid on the spot he designs, and 
that this may be possible he would he well advised 
to spare a few hours from the draughtsman’s table 
and the upholsterer’s pattern-book to make a few 
preliminary borings in situ. If he neglects this 
drudgery he may well find that his magnificent 
castle when built is doomed to sink into sudden 
and irretrievable ruin, and is thus a death-trap to 
those whom it. should shelter and defend. But per¬ 
haps after all it is well that Mr Montagu did not 
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regard the Indian districts as having any signifi¬ 
cance (except as snipe grounds) in the scheme of 
things, for on his own showing it would appear 
that he was far from possessing those qualities which 
endear their possessor to the Indian peasant. In 
any 'ase it appears that he was badly instructed, 
would not leant, misapprehended the problem, dis¬ 
regarded the difficulties, and thus he failed in his 
•task, and cannot receive even the praise which is 
due to him who fails, but worthily, in some great 
and magnanimous enterprise. 

I have thought it permissible therefore to record 
here the experiences and observations of a very 
subordinate district, officer in the district here called 
Madampur about a generation ago. The lapse of 
time need not alarm the reader, for the routine of 
district administration has not changed much in 
a century, nor has the nature of man, nor his enemies, 
spiritual and temporal, nor the armament, physical 
and intellectual, with which he combats them. On 
the other hand the selection of a remote epoch has 
this advantage, that most of the problems then 
proposed to us have been solved, and thus can be 
judged the correctness of our attempts at a solution. 
Moreover, this remoteness in time frees me from the 
fear of wounding the susceptibilities of the living 
and exempts me from the necessity of dealing with 
current problems. 

I have not therefore thought it expedient to 
expatiate on the present situation in India, which, 
in its present stage in any case, seems to me worthy 
of the attention of the psychopath rather than of 
the student of politics. I would gladly omit all 
consideration of the whole unseemly buffoonery, but 
I am a debtor to the Madampuris and to Madampur, 
and do not like to think of the towns and peoples 
I know so well given up to fire and slaughter, and 
to madness and oppression. I should be disloyal 
to dear memories if I did not indicate a path by 
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which, perchance, may reach a. new city of refuge 
those whom we have expelled from our protection. 
This must be my excuse for writing the last chapter 
of this book—a chapter which was drafted some 
months ago, but which the events of . those months 
has by no means made obsolete. 
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II. 


THE CITY. 

But what of the country to which the administra¬ 
tive machine is to he applied ? What in fact is the 
setting of the scene on which this domestic drama, 
is to be played ? Of the rural area of Madampur 
I have already given a summary description, and 
I shall from time to time, as occasion demands, 
add certain details to that summary. At present 
suffice it to say that Madampur is divided into 
four tehsils or minor administrative areas, and each 
of these is divided into about a hundred administra¬ 
tive ‘ villages.’ Most of these villages are what the 
name connotes in England, others are considerate 
market-towns, two are cities. One of these cities, 
where are situated the headquarters of the tensil, 
and of the charge, and of the district, is a city of 
about sixty thousand inhabitants, and will need 
detailed consideration. Thence I shall pass to the 
European suburb and describe at some length the 
ways and customs of the inhabitants of headquarters, 
thence I shall go out into tour into the rural, areas, 
and shall finally invite you to return to headquarters 
on the occasion of a special emergency. 

The city of Madampur is not one of those cities 
of India which, conscious of an immemorial antiquity, 
look on London and Rome and Jerusalem as London 
looks on Chicago. In the earlier days of British rule 
it was merely a flourishing market-town, but its 
origin, like that of Strasbourg and Caerleon, was 
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military. The nucleus of Madarnpur was its fort, 
and where is now the city were once the hutments 
sheltering the followers and families of the garrison. 

Madarnpur is a border-land. Ride fifteen miles 
south of the city and you will cross the march 
which divides Aryan from Dravidian. There is no 
shading off: one minute you are in one country, 
and in the next in another where the population 
is totally different in appearance, in language, in 
religion, in customs; the difference not being like 
that which exists, say, between the French and the 
Italians, or even between the French and the 
English, but being more like that which exists 
between the French and the Hungarians. Madarnpur 
fort was thus no doubt always a frontier fort even 
when the science of castrametation was primitive, 
but it was the first independent Mussulman kings 
of the south who made it a great fortified post on 
what was then the new model, and one of the centres 
of their power. The Mussulman monarchy of the 
south ultimately split into diverse fragments, and 
Madarnpur thus became a frontier post, and a prize 
of war hotly arid perpetually contested between 
two of the smaller kingdoms which arose out of 
the ruin of the greater kingdom. Later on it became 
a frontier post between the revived Hindu monarchy 
and the decadent sovereignty of Islam, and when 
these fell into a common subjection it was for long 
firmly held by the British, as one of the stages on 
the war-road between north and south. Some 
account of the fort is therefore necessary before 
dealing with the city which it originated. 

During the Crusades the East learned little from 
the West and the West little from the East. Algebra 
and Averhoes penetrated into Europe, not from 
Antioch or Acre, but from Palermo and Toledo. 
Some have indeed supposed that the Ismailis found 
in the Templars willing disciples and future apostles 
of Nihilism, but this is mere romance. The Ismailis 
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not Nihilists, and the Templars learned noth 
ing from them. But one thing the East did learn 
from the West and that was the art of fort id ¬ 
eation. 

The war between Crusader and Moslem in the 
Holy Land was, except for the few weeks following 
the "battle of Hittain, a war of sieges. After the first 
thirty years or so of their occupation the Christians 
were generally on the defensive. They made, that 
is, raids from their settled territories into the adja¬ 
cent Moslem lands, not intending permanently to 
occupy them but Seeking plunder and adventure. 
When they encountered a formidable resistance 
they fell back into their own territories prepared to 
abide a series of sieges till the winter put an end to 
the campaign, or, in graver cases, till their brethren 
from overseas could come to their aid. It was neces¬ 
sary to stud Palestine and the coast of Syria with 
strong cities and castles which might furnish places 
of refuge. But: the Moslems were by no means 
inexpert in sieges. They did not, it is true, possess 
the same knowledge of the use of military machines 
as the Franks and the Byzantines, but they had 
excellent engineers and commanded the services of 
excellent miners. Mere fortified posts therefore, lit 
to hold back the wild rush of untrained levies, were 
here out of place, and the warriors of the Cross must 
meet not only valour with valour but science with 
science. Thus the primitive Teutonic burgh, a mere 
tower of wood or of stone, surrounded more or less 
at haphazard by a rough palisade, a structure which 
was already modified in France by the influence of 
Roman tradition, developed in the territories of the 
Latins of Syria into a far more artistic structure. 
The new model spread rapidly over the Moslem 
East, and in India is to be found its finest, develop¬ 
ments. 

Long experience had shown that once the enemy 
could get up to the wall of a fort, the fort was taken. 
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He might then batter the wall with his rams, or he 
might roll up to it his movable towers, the highest 
stages of which would command the ramparts and 
enable him to sweep the adjacent walls clear with 
his archery, or he might: let loose his miners against 
the foundations. To frustrate him it was necessary 
to pay more attention to the moat, which was now 
no longer a mere ditch principally important as a 
sewer, but a deep and broad canal hewn out of 
the rock or lined with masonry. This might, of 
course, be filled up with detritus, fascines, or corpses 
if the enemy had leisure; to protect it therefore 
it was necessary to build an outer wall on. the far 
side. This outer wall or fausse-braye was not, as 
in some of the older models, a powerful rampart 
as high and thick as the main wall itself, for it had 
become obvious that a wall capable of screening 
the garrison from the enemy is equally capable of 
screening the enemy from the garrison. It was a. 
low curtain intended merely to prevent the enemy 
from reaching the moat unopposed, and to give 
temporary shelter to a detachment of the garrison. 
The external aspect of the fausse-braye was com¬ 
manded from the main wall of the castle, along 
which bastions were disposed jutting out so as to 
enable a flanking fire to be brought on any part 
of the outer enceinte which was menaced. It was 
not now necessary to raise the main walls to any 
great height, and this was an added advantage, 
because the defenders were thus nearer their assail¬ 
ants, and their missile lire was thus more effective. 
The gate, which was ever a weakness, was protected 
by a hornwork connected with the main fort by 
a drawbridge crossing the moat, and from the 
gateway there led the most complicated system of 
cross-passages connecting with inner and main gate, 
so that a storming party which had surmounted 
the preliminary difficulties must advance before it 
could reach its objective in a long and narrow 
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column exposed not only in front, but on both flanks 
to the fire of the garrison. In India the main gate 
itself was studded with spikes, in order to dis¬ 
courage the stormers’ elephants. Such was the 
basic plan of the mediaeval castle as it was developed 
in Palestine. In the West it proved a sore hindrance 
to the activities of centralising kings till the dis¬ 
covery of gunpowder. In India it proved a strong 
pillar of Empire to foreign conquerors. The inven¬ 
tion of gunpowder here did not make the castle 
obsolete. It merely introduced a few modifications 
into the construction. It was necessary to make 
the fausse-braye slightly stronger, to strengthen the 
bastions so that they could carry cannon, and to 
erect at a few spots within the fortification cavaliers 
or high towers whence artillery could command, 
weak places in the approaches. I do not. think in 
the whole history of India, till the coming of the 
British, is there a single instance of a fortification 
of this type being taken either by sudden assault 
or by a regular siege. It succumbed, if at all, to 
treason or to famine or to despair. 

The day of the castle and of the fortified town 
is now, I suppose, over in serious warfare, though 
it is possible that they may still have their uses 
in the coming days of anarchy. However, there 
they still are, impressive records of the past. Deso¬ 
late and obsolete as is the fort of Madam pur, there 
is about it an air of sombre grandeur, and he who 
contemplates it feels that awe which he feels who 
contemplates any source of latent yet menacing 
power. It is like a lion that sleeps, like a battleship 
which is moored, like the heavens when the storm 
clouds are gathered. 

Though ungarrisoned and dismantled, the fort, 
while I was at Madampur, was still in military 
hands. Consequently the glacis and perimeter were 
kept clear of buildings, and what remained of walls 
and bastions were in good order. There was one 
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viry high bastion which was my favourite resort. 
And among the stories they tell is that when the 
engineer oi the Sultan came to build that bastion 
it would not stand, but that every night there fell 
as much as the masons had built during the day. 
In despair the engineer consulted the local Brahmins, 
who assured him that the spirits of the earth were 
incensed at the disturbance of their old domain, 
and would never allow the intrusive building to be 
completed till they were placated. Accordingly he 
built into the foundations the son of one of the 
prominent men of the village, of a man who had 
been, as he considered, unjustly deprived by bis 
kinsman of a certain hereditary village office, and 
who bargained for the redress of his grievance. The 
boy, as was ritually necessary, was a willing sacrifice, 
and purchased by the payment of his life the purifica¬ 
tion of the family honour. This story is told com¬ 
monly about every important building in India, 
and even now when some great bridge or dam is 
to be constructed there is apt to be a panic among 
the neighbouring population lest Government should 
fi rid it necessary to offer the oblation of blood ; but 
there are reasons for supposing this particular story 
to be true. If it is, it shows on the part of the 
Sultan, who was, of course, a Muhammadan, and 
not even an Indian but a Turk or Moghul, a sur¬ 
prising amount of broadmindedness and of sym¬ 
pathy with the prejudices of his subjects. 

In any case there the bastion was, and many a 
time I have, sitting there in some evening of the 
rains, found refreshment. Refreshment for the 
body, for the evening breeze came cool off the lake, 
refreshment for the soul, fretted perhaps by many 
petty vexations and disillusionments, by reason of 
the assurance that it gave that what was permanent 
would endure and what was transitory would pass 
and be forgotten. 

The moat, now dry, had been, when necessary, 
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Tilled from a lake, which had been constructed so 
as to defend the west side of the fort. 


In passing, it may be noted that an enemy gener¬ 
ally attacked a fort on the west side, so that the 
sun would be in the eyes of the defenders. Jutting 
out into the lake was a small peninsula, on which 
stood a temple. It was an ancient temple, and 
had stood there undisturbed for centuries, a fact 
which speaks well for the tolerance of the Mussul¬ 
man lords of the south, for it. was dedicated to that 
deity who is worshipped by that sect which expresses 
the Unity of the Godhead, His creative power and 
His reconcilation of antitheses, by what we should 
regard as a very crude symbol. In connection with 
this temple there was held every January—in India 
a dusty and dry though not a hot month—a fair, 
to which the people used to resort from distant 
lands. I do not think I have seen many more 
pleasing sights than this fair. On that side there 
was the formidable immobility of the great castle, 
whose strong walls were mirrored exactly in the 
still waters of the lake as they had been mirrored 
for eight hundred years, so exactly that it was hard 
to say which was substance and which was illusion ; 
on the other a little town of temporary booths and 
huts, and between it and the lake a broad causeway 
crowded with an ever-moving mass of brightly clad 
men, women and children. All these were laughing 
and chattering with never a truly hard word, far 
less an act of violence among them, just a fortuitous 
aggregation of simple peasants and townsmen, with 
here and there a yellow-clad priest, all out for a 
little religion and a good deal of shopping and 
amusement. All, be it observed, free to go thus 
about their lawful business by reason only of the 
protection of the powerful Government whose power 
then seemed as eternal as the fortress, but which 
was to prove transitory as the ripples on the lake. 

There was one incident connected with this lake 
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.ich I will record, because it is an example of 
how much can be done with a jest in India, even 
by a jest which is not particularly funny. You 
can do almost anything with an Indian if you can 
make him laugh with you, but to do so effectively 
and withoi offence requires a certain knowledge 
of his war and peculiarities. On the other hand, 
there is hardly anything an Indian dreads and 
resents more than being laughed at, and a man 
who possesses the power of turning his opponent 
into ridicule will find that he has in his armoury 
a most terrible though dangerous weapon. 

As a matter of fact, I think the Government in 
its attempts to maintain itself in power, or in the 
semblance of power, without due loss of dignity, 
has forgotten how deadly a weapon in political 
warfare is ridicule. It has exposed itself to ridicule, 
and I would wager that every bazaar is at this 
moment full of scurrilous, acrid and interminable 
laughter, in ballad and play and conversation at 
certain recently effected masterpieces of statecraft. 
On the other hand, there was obviously food for 
sarcasm in some of the recent activities of the 
enemy. Immersed in solemn trivialities, in reason¬ 
ing with the unreasonable and ladling out empty 
propaganda for the use of the good-natured British 
voter, we have forgotten that ridicule kills kingdoms. 
What sealed down the stone on the grave of theoc¬ 
racy? Hudibras. Who slew the ancient regime ? 
Voltaire. The Holy Alliance ? Beranger. The 
house of Orleans might still be reigning over the 
French had not someone discovered that Louis 
Philippe had a head like a pear. But to resume. 

The Madampur municipality had control over the 
lake in question, and, ostensibly in the interests of 
sanitation, prohibited bathing there. The Lingayets, 
whose temple stood actually in the lake, and who 
were not satisfied with their representation on the 
municipality, regarded this order as a piece of 
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bus persecution and a bare-faced attempt to 
rob an old-established religious community of its old- 
established rights by a trick. They made representa¬ 
tions to higher authority, which urged the munici¬ 
pality to reconsider the matter in this particular 
case. As soon as this was known sectional passions 
were roused, and the council chamber re-echoed the 
passions of the bazaar. After all, the Lmgayets 
were strangers and heretics, and were they to bathe 
and the orthodox Hindus to go ceremonially un¬ 
clean ? Then the Moslems began to clamour : “ Did 
we not build this fort and this lake ? Shall we 
allow heathen to use our work and we ourselves see 
ourselves excluded ? Never will we allow these 
people to use the water if we ourselves are excluded.” 
Even the low castes pointed out that there was a 
small shrine of the Demon King on the shores of 
the lake, and that no one knew what calamities 
might fall on the town and people if he was wor¬ 
shipped with maimed rites. Debate waxed hot 
even in the council chamber, and it seemed to the 
chairman that in a very short time a riot would 
begin in the hall which might spread to the city. 
So he said: " It seems that everybody is all of a 
sudden very anxious to bathe, and it is difficult 
to decide who needs it most. My advice to you is 
to put a couple of crocodiles into the lake and then 
let him bathe who will.” This made them laugh, 
the tension was relaxed and in a short time they 
came to some reasonable agreement. 

There is nothing, except the fort, in the city of 
Madampur to attract the tourist. It was never the 
seat of a great monarchy nor was it the abode oi 
a wealthy aristocracy. It has therefore none of 
those magnificent public or private buildings which 
in certain other cities speak of the splendour of 
the one or the few and perhaps of the misery of the 
many. Never a holy place, it has no shrines or 
temples other than those which meet the neces- 
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sities of the day. It would be vain to expect to 
find the majesty of the British Government repre¬ 
sented in its architecture When that Government 
spent money it wanted some return for it. You 
will see therefore a railway indeed and an artificial 
lake, naturally beautiful no doubt and giving fer¬ 
tility to miles of territory, but architecturally in¬ 
significant—beyond that, nothing. Coming as 1 did 
from a. place where I had worked for twelve hours 
a day in a condemned cook-room, in an office where 
I found it expedient to employ a kind of dustman's 
hood of brown paper to prevent scorpions dropping 
down my neck from the roof, I was pleasantly sur¬ 
prised to find that my office was at least clean and 
airy. But cleanliness and airiness are not every¬ 
thing, and here, as elsewhere, the public buildings 
were mean and squalid to a degree. 

Economy is no doubt a virtue in Princes, but 
indifference to squalor is not. The subject loves 
magnificence in the ruler, even if he has to pay 
for it, for the ruler represents the subject, and the 
splendour of the one is the pride of the other. The 
subject therefore expects power and beneficence to 
express themselves not only in act, but in symbols, 
in music, in ceremonial, in the ordered evolutions 
of armed men, in the salute of cannon, in magnifi¬ 
cent robes and flashing jewels and most of all in the 
splendour of architecture. Consider how even the 
Arabs, warrior missionaries of a stern faith, while 
not yet touched with the corruptions of Iran, while 
still yearning indeed back to the brown tent and 
the mud huts of their forefathers, yet must needs 
express the majesty of Islam and of its Imam in 
the Green Palace of the Omayyads and the Great 
Mosque of Damascus. What men love they adorn. 

The British, camped as they were like a troop 
of gypsies whose tents are here to-day and gone 
to-morrow, exhibited over vast areas to their sub¬ 
jects no symbol of dominion, or at any rate of any- 
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THE CITY 

an that intrusive and transitory 
dominion which apologises for its existence and is 
in haste to depart. Great buildings when making 
express the spirit of the race which creates them, 
and when made mould it. Would one not say of 
the Acropolis that it was Athens ? But what would 
one say of the cutcherry at Madampur ? Therefore 
I think the people who come after us will say, and 
unjustly, that this was a godless people who sought 
only ease and material prosperity and a safe four 
per cent, and what it desired that it attained to, 
and having won what it desired it died, and is now 
rotten, and has left behind it neither trace nor 
memory of its existence. Unjust I think Will be 
the censure, for the Empire has certainly constructed 
for itself a very impressive cenotaph in New Delhi. 

However, no one goes to India to see fine Govern¬ 
ment buildings. Tourists go there to see the relics 
of antiquity, and there were no relics of antiquity 
in Madampur, which, as I have said, was not much 
older than Bournemouth. Still any Indian city has 
to him who knows it a peculiar charm. This town 
had grown up more or less at haphazard on a site 
somewhat constricted between the fort and the 
cantonment and the rich irrigated lands in the 
valley. There had been no town-planning, for a 
hundred years ago that would even in England 
have been considered a dangerous interference with 
the rights of the subject and an indecent invasion 
of privacy; but someone had marked out a few 
broad thoroughfares in the hopes that the ever- 
increasing population would build its new houses 
in conformity with some ideal of rectanyularil v. 
But: the Indian does not love me tangles, nor is he 
excessively fond of broad thoi xsghfarex which, 
deprive him of privacy, expose him i • the rain 
and sun and make dangerous playing-grounds for 
his children. As soon as he decently could, therefore, 
five Madampuri citizen had turned the area behind 






these broad thoroughfares into a net-work of alleys, 
winding lanes and blind corners, where fresh air 
came rarely and the sun never. 

The houses were indeed not high, and it was rare 
that more than one family occupied one building, 
so the abuses of the chawl system were here not 
found The houses of the wealthy were all very 
much of the same type, mere oblong cubes of grey 
mud standing on a plinth of stone-work, on which 
plinth the thrifty housewife had set to dry her 
provision of fuel in the form of cow-dung cakes. 
Having in-general no upper storey, these houses had 
no external windows, the rooms receiving light and 
air from a central courtyard or from holes practised 
in the roof. The entrance from the street into the 
courtyard was jealously guarded by a massive door. 
In some cases there were superstructures on the 
roof where the family could sleep in the hot weather, 
but this was not common ; for though the majority 
of Madampuris do not keep their women in seclii- 
sion, there is no point in running needless risks. 
To walk through the streets of the city late at night 
or rather early in the morning, when the only light 
was that of the moon, past a great number of grey 
unbroken walls which one knew to be packed with 
humanity, but whence no sound came except per¬ 
haps now and then the monotonous sound of a 
quern, where some widow was justifying her exist¬ 
ence, produced a strangely daunting effect on the 
mind. One felt that anything might be happening 
within those walls, and, what was worse, that any¬ 
thing might emerge from them. 

As a matter of fact little goes on even in the 
most secret recesses of the houses which is not 
known in the streets, for it is an ancient and estab¬ 
lished tradition in India that every man is respon¬ 
sible for the acts of his neighbour—-a responsibility 
which was in the old days vigorously if spasmodically 
enforced. The enforcement of local responsibility 
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means of compelling obedience to the laws is, 
of course, not peculiarly Eastern; it is found in all 
countries which have reached a certain stage of 
civilisation, and, as the history of our jury system 
shows, was not unknown even in England. Every¬ 
where in the West, however, it has been found 
expedient to substitute the authority of the State 
police for the authority of the vicinage. In India, 
however, the subject does not even yet admit an 
undivided allegiance to the State alone. There are 
other authorities which exert themselves on lines 
sometimes parallel to those on which the State 
moves, sometimes contrary to or athwart them. 
Such an authority must clearly enforce its man¬ 
dates by some machinery other than that provided 
by the State. The civil law, and the organs of 
the civil law, the police and the magistracy, 
are here without jurisdiction or application, and 
the appropriate tribunal, is the vicinage which 
applies its own code and enforces it by its own 
sanctions. 

The utility of this Brehon law, this primitive 
jus gentium, depends very much on the willingness 
of the persons affected by it to submit to it. In 
India this submission is general, because the members 
of the same trade or mystery live together in the 
same quarter. This tendency for men of the same 
interests to live in the same vicinage is common in 
the East, and in Muslim countries is strengthened 
by the law of pre-emption—a law which, like all 
laws which restrict the power of a man to do what 
he likes with his own, is regarded with much dis¬ 
trust by the jurist—it does not, I think, survive in 
any part of the British Empire except in India 
and Sark—but which is certainly effective in pro¬ 
ducing the results aimed at. It does, that is, keep 
out the intrusive stranger, thus preventing the 
patrimony of the community from passing into 
the hands of aliens, and thus by excluding inhar- 
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monious elements renders possible a free and healthy 
regional life. 

In Madampur there is no law of pre-emption, 
but the same effects are produced by the pressure 
of public opinion. A blacksmith who attempted 
to set up business in the coppersmiths’ quarter, 
a wool-comber who should invade the district of 
the cloth-merchants, would soon find his situation 
eminently disagreeable, and would hastily transfer 
his. activities to another quarter. As for a tanner 
or a shoemaker, one dreads to think what would 
happen if one of these, greatly daring, ventured to 
cross the invisible line which separates city from 
suburb. For the Indian is not only a resident in 
a particular local area, and therefore subject to the 
control of his neighbours : he is also a member of 
a caste, and the authority of the neighbourhood is 
infinitely increased when that neighbourhood is 
inhabited chiefly by his fellow-castemen. 

To the unilluminated Indian—-that is to say, to 
all except about a million—his caste is much. To 
the individual it is his guild, his trade union, his 
provident society. It is the instructor and guardian 
of his infancy, the support of his manhood, the 
protector of his age. It provides him with a cheap 
and familiar system of arbitration and a common 
law, which Vie accepts and follows, rude as it is, 
because it is his own. It is his chapel. It brings 
the gods in some way nearer to him, and its voice 
is in some way the voice of the gods. It is his city, 
and if he is menaced or oppressed by the alien his 
fellow-citizens will rally to his call. 

All these and many others are rational grounds 
why an Indian should love his caste, but there are 
other reasons which are not rational but very power¬ 
ful. Man is a social animal. In this wonderful 
and tremendous universe he is never happy when 
isolated : he must organise societies. Some of us 
organise ourselves in this way or that—we may 
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congregate in a city, in a league, a regiment, or a 
club or any of a'hundred different entities—but 
some home of that sort we must find where we 
may refresh ourselves, or one part of our nature 
will be wholly starved. The more highly integrated 
such a society is, and the more peremptory its com¬ 
mands are, so the more fully will it meet the demands 
of man. In his caste the Indian finds indeed a 
companionship strongly brigaded for the way . It 
acts and reacts on him and he on it. He and it 
communicate and receive mutual stimuli. When he 
ohevs its unspoken commands, and, if necessary, 
sacrifices to it his dearest particular interests, he 
feels that satisfaction and appeasement which always 
follow the gratification of some powerful instinct. 

But caste is exposed to the hostility of many 
thinkers. Foreign Christians dislike it because it 
discourages the propagation of Western Christianity. 
Philanthropists dislike it because it enforces tradi¬ 
tional rules and customs, many of which are obsolete 
and which work therefore harshly and oppressively, 
Comtists dislike it because it seems to aim at the 
preservation of a large number of different types 
of humanity, and therefore to postpone the advent 
of Man. Hobbists, the worshippers of Leviathan 
the absolute and unmoral State, dislike it because 
it sets up an authority which does not derive from 
the State and which claims on occasion to be superior 
to the State. Able administrators dislike it because 
it adds to the complexity of administration. On 
the whole, therefore, it is not a matter for surprise 
that it was an institution unpopular with the Govern¬ 
ment. Still, as long as we were content to deal 
with things as they are and not as we should like 
them to be, we recognised its existence and perhaps 
paid it too much respect. Since, however, the new 
system of politics has come into fashion it lias been 
treated in the same way as, for example, the ex¬ 
istence of Sex, the menace of Subversivism, the 
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nstinct of Pugnacity and many similar incon¬ 
veniences—that is to say, it has been deemed not 
to exist, an assumption which will, I fear, make 
vain much meritorious effort of able constitution- 
mongers. These 'ingenious men do indeed recognise 
that there are such things as the depressed classes, the 
so-called untouchables, but of the division of what 
may be called the full citizens, and not the Hindu 
full ci tizens only but the Christians and the Mussul¬ 
mans, into castes and sub-castes uncounted in 
number they seem wholly unaware. But castes 
exist, and will continue to exist, whether they are 
convenient or not. It is true that they are far 
more flexible and possibilist than is generally sup¬ 
posed—there was a tendency to trade on the alleged 
immutability of caste rules in order to scare Govern¬ 
ment off some unpopular reform—and they will on 
occasion give up and accept a great deal. But he 
would, be in error who saw in adaptability and a 
power of adjustment a symptom of approaching dis¬ 
solution. Such flexibility is on the contrary the sign 
of a very vital, organisation. Accordingly the castes 
are very vital, in fact the most vital things in India, 
and there is not the slightest hope for any scheme 
of government which does not recognise this 
fact. 

Because therefore the authority of the vicinage 
was strengthened by the authority of the caste, 
there was a powerful though informal system of 
local government with which the civil administra¬ 
tion did not interfere. The courts, for instance, 
will not revise the mandates of the caste except 
where those mandates are themselves criminal. If 
A. were to murder B., for instance, it would be of 
no avail for A. to plead that he was carrying out. 
the mandates of the caste. But if B. is proclaimed 
an outcaste, a sentence in some ways worse than 
one of death itself, the courts will not inquire whether 
or no B. has merited this sentence by caste rules : 
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they will at the most, and then with much hesita¬ 
tion, inquire whether at the inquiry the principles 
of natural justice were observed. This field there¬ 
fore of caste and communal life, containing as it 
did so many objects of intense interest to the sub¬ 
ject, was almost wholly outside the sphere of Govern¬ 
ment activity and of State law. Accordingly it 
was here, and here only, that a national system of 
local self-government could and did exist. 

Thus it was that walking through the city one 
might feel assured that there was probably nothing 
very dreadful or dangerous going on behind those 
heavy grey walls. Accidents did occur, no doubt: 
a powerful and self-willed man might defy public 
opinion for a time, and commit atrocities which 
could not be redressed. For the defect of adminis¬ 
tration by public opinion is that public opinion is 
slow to awaken, and has no very ready instruments 
at hand where prompt action is necessary. Thus 
I can cite a case in a certain city where a young 
wife for no serious offence, for no heinous crime 
against conjugal law, was stripped, beaten, branded, 
flayed and suffocated almost to death by the com¬ 
mand of her mother-in-law at the hands of her 
unwilling boy husband. Her cries were naturally 
audible to the whole quarter, but no one interfered, 
because the atrocity was committed within the four 
walls of the house of an important family. In this 
case public opinion was so shocked that delation 
and punishment followed, but that was no great 
consolation to the victim or a matter of great re~ 
assurement to other young women who might; 
anticipate similar treatment. 

Where the illegal act is one of which public 
opinion approves, as might have been the case in the 
example above mentioned—had, that is, the girl’s 
offence been graver or the punishment less severe— 
then assuredly nothing further would have been 
heard of the matter, and the authorities of the State, 
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against a dead grey wall of alleged ignorance; 

Such is the case with the houses of the opulent, 
but the poorer houses are not constructed according 
to the well-known oriental pattern above described. 
They consist of a series of rooms one ‘ behind the 
other running from one street-. to another. To a 
limping devil looking at them from above, when 
the roofs were off, they would present the appear¬ 
ance of some articulated structure like that of a 
worm. The reason for this is that a poor man in 
a newly opened quarter will put up a mud hut of 
one room, quarters not luxurious but all that he 
needs or can afford. As his circumstances improve, 
.or his necessities increase, he expands his holding 
by adding in front, a temporary verandah made 
of a few sticks. In time the verandah becomes 
permanent, and now forms an ante-chamber to the 
original hut. A new verandah is now added in 
front of it. In the meantime the occupant has not 
been idle at the back. Here also from time to time 
new structures appear, at first insignificant agglomera¬ 
tions'of gunny bags and old kerosine tins, but soon, 
if fate permits, something less precarious, and 
finally.something permanent. In this way, like a 
slowly flowing sea spreading over low marshes, he 
gradually extends his domain till at length he comes 
up against some cliff-wall of resistance in the form 
of what is indubitably a public road, or the now 
matured encroachment of a neighbour, The land 
he thus annexes is all public land, but there had 
been few city surveys in India, and the law courts 
are strict to enforce the rule of beati fiossidentes 
against Government, presuming title where there 
was-possession. It is obvious from the consideration 
of the ground plan of such a house that in a con¬ 
gested area the interior rooms can receive no light 
and air, and where air and light do not penetrate 
disease and death do. 
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is this inveterate habit of encroachment, so 
ed among the people, which is responsible for 
much of the pk turesqueness of an Indian city, but 
it is a nuisance, making, for example, in these days 
of rapid traffic, -even the main cityways too narrow 
for safety. Yet little can be done. In one city I 
knew there was a raja of the old type who used 
once a year to drive through the main streets of his 
capital a certain sacred chariot containing 
holy symbols of his religion. He did this no 
that the flame of faith might be fanned in the 
of his subjects by this propitious exhibition, but, 
moreover, wherever the chariot stuck against the 
wall or plinth of a. house, he had the house demolished 
and the owner lined. The fact that the chariot 
had passed there the year before and had now stuck 
was a dear proof that there had been an encroach¬ 
ment within twelve months—and he who steals the 
king’s land can any punishment be too severe for 
him ? I sometimes yearned for the application of 
this summary system of sedilician jurisdiction, for 
this effective method of calibration. 

Naturally shops abound, but shops different from 
the shops you know ! Here is no luxury of plate 
glass and electric light and magnificent commis¬ 
sionaires, no acre-wide display of far-sought mer¬ 
chandise, no blatant appeal to the vanity and curi¬ 
osity of women, to their love of change and their 
love of command. A rectangular gap in a wall, 
some wooden trestles and the penthouse so suspect 
to our Elizabethan ancestors are all that our princes 
of commerce need. There is no shop-closing act, 
no weekly half-holiday: the merchant sits at the 
receipt of custom from dawn to eve. When night 
comes he shuts his shop, but then perhaps begins 
the most arduous of his labours, for he has to 
prepare his accounts in such a way that, plain to 
him, they will be obscure to the Courts and un¬ 
intelligible to the tax gatherer. One would not, 
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ooking at the shop fronts., estimate the value of 
the merchandise exposed at more than a few pounds 
in each case, but to judge from the crowds and the 
noise and the bustle there is a brisk business, and 
the shopper gets as much satisfaction out of the 
expenditure of fourpence as the English housewife 
gets out of a long field day at the sales. The volume 
of business must be considerable indeed, for the 
proprietor of the shop is fat and well-liking, his 
women and children are well fed and well dressed, 
and even in the smallest shop there is always a handful 
of grain for a holy man or a holy bull. The conversa¬ 
tion of the people is always about one thing and one 
thing only—prices., The news of the fall of one penny 
per hundredweight in the price of grain was more 
welcome to the Madampuri than the news of a hun¬ 
dred victories. A rise of one penny was a veritable 
tragedy ; it would throw out the family budget for 
a month. A farthing was a very important coin in 
Madampur: he who had it was lord and master 
of many delectable things, he who had it not must 
envy and abstain. Those were the golden days of 
the good Queen, when there was still a blessing on 
the rupee and a man could live well on an income 
of ten shillings a month. We had not yet learned, 
that statecraft demands that we should sacrifice 
the humble to the powerful, nor had we yet sur¬ 
rendered our intelligence to the dark forces which, 
operating coldly and craftily behind a screen of 
political and religious agitation, were eventually to 
incite a deluded people to clamour for its own 
destruction. Protection and safeguarding ? It is 
the poor man who needs protection ; safeguard him 
and the kingdom is secure. 

Personally, it gave me pleasure to see the people 
prosperous and happy, and it never occurred to me, 
as I rode through the business quarter about lamp¬ 
lighting time, to wish that the shops should be 
looted and the proprietors killed in order that an 
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npolitically minded people might be instructed in 
the rudiments of the science of self-help. I should 
not have liked such a fate to befall even the quarter 
of the coppersmiths, noisy as it was, for I remem¬ 
bered how proud the young Hindu housewife is of 
her battery of kitchen utensils, and I reflected how 
common they are now and how rare they were a 
hundred years ago. I remembered also that from 
listening to the rhythmical tapping of the hammers 
of a coppersmith, the first deviser of the art of 
scansion received his inspiration. To him who 
loves rhythm, therefore, the toil of the coppersmith 
must really be healing and soothing, though I have 
not found if so. 

We in the West, with our solid institutions, are 
apt to forget how precarious a thing is civilisation. 
The war shook us for a while from our confidence, 
and Russia is a warning to him who would be warned. 
But we have forgotten and we have shut our eyes, 
for that which is inconvenient must be deemed not. 
to exist. I would therefore state that in my opinion 
it was not commanded on Mount Sinai that if the 
mistress of the house presses a button a neat parlour¬ 
maid will appear and. bring in tea. This result, 
which is one of the triumphs of Western civilisation, 
is not, as I say, brought about merely by the Divine 
Decree, nor does it happen spontaneously, but it 
is produced by the labours (random or purposeful) 
of many men through many ages. To account for 
it, it would be necessary to trace the development 
of the civilisation which it represents from the 
earliest ages. 

A very slight accident, a momentary relaxation 
of vigilance, and there would be no bell, no neat 
parlour-maid and no tea, but a sand-waste, a forest 
or a gang of squalid savages gobbling garbage round 
a kitchen-midden. In the East one does not need 
this reminder, because the whole country is covered 
with dead cities—-cities which have perished not by 
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slow and internal decay, but which have been cast 
down from the height of glory by some abrupt 
catastrophe. 

There was in the south the great city of Vi jay ana- 
gar, the queen of the south, the seat of a great 
kingdom, a holy city, where in magnificent pagodas 
a devout population fatigued the gods with eternal 
adoration, a wealthy city whose bazaars were 
thronged with merchants from all over the habit¬ 
able world, a wicked city where whole streets (where 
the flowing waters ever rippled and ancient trees 
made a perpetual shade) exposed for sale a lovely 
and a fragile merchandise. Long had the king been 
pressing back the five great Mussulman lords of the 
north, and' now he had marched out to make an end. 
A month of suspense and then there came, fleeter 
than a. horse could gallop, the news that the army 
was broken and the king was slain and that all 
was lost. For a day and a. night the city lay quiet 
in the apathy of despair. Then when the wild tribes 
were assured that the king's peace was no more 
they marched into the city in hordes, numerous as 
ants Or bees. For three days they plundered and 
ravaged and sacked, and on the fourth they burned 
it to the ground, so that it has ever since remained 
waste and desolate. Tamper not with civil order 
in India, where the fires of destruction lie so close 
beneath the surface. 

In the gateway of the fort of Madampur there 
stands an image of the Goddess, of the Red Virgin. 
She is depicted with bowed head, and the local 
legend is that she bore the Mussulman domination 
of five hundred years with dignity and erect brows 
as a goddess should, but that when the British 
took the fort she bent her neck in token of sub¬ 
mission. The time will come, they say, when she 
will raise it again, and there will be then no lack 
of that vintage which alone can slake the thirst of 
gods. 
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ese things were perhaps in the future, but at 
the time when I first came to know Madampur it 
was a peaceful place. Even the opening scenes of 
the farcical tragedy, of which we are now witnessing 
the fourth act, attracted little attention there. The 
attempts, successful elsewhere, to integrate the 
Hindu community by sowing discord between it 
and the Mussulmans were here of little avail, and 
the design that the Hindu community, so integrated, 
might then attack other and more formidable aliens 
was not perceived except by the few. I was indeed 
told (though I cannot vouch for the truth of the 
statement) ’that a certain assassin had journeyed 
down into Madampur to look into my case, but 
finding the way long, the air hot and the water 
bad, receiving moreover little local encouragement, 
he had turned his attention elsewhere. There are 
some advantages in being obscure. 

In this book I shall give no account of the rise 
and development of seditious agitation, both because 
I have dealt with it very fully elsewhere and because 
there was little of it in Madampur, with which I 
am at present dealing. As, however, this is an 
account not so much of certain events—for the 
events themselves are. hardly worth recording—as 
of how I reacted to the stimulus of those events, 
it will not perhaps be too shameless a digression, to 
note here how the prospect of assassination affected, 
me personally. It was' while I was at Madampur, 
though not during the first years of my stay there, 
that assassination, which, has since become so impor ¬ 
tant a factor in Indian politics, was first introduced 
into the realm of statecraft. Assassination (morals 
apart) is a legitimate and often a very useful political 
weapon, and as its utility became more and more 
apparent, it became more and more commonly 
applied. Thus there was in the mind of every 
administrative officer the idea that he might be the 
object of this kind of political demonstration. This 
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ability affected various men in various manners." 
affected me not at all. There are many things 
of which I am frightened, some things of which I 
am So frightened that I would shun them by all 
means, legitimate and illegitimate, but assassination 
I never feared. 

I am not a fatalist. I repudiate the fatalism of 
Islam and of Calvin with reluctance but with decision. 
As for the disguised fatalism which derives from 
the New Psychology and from the mechanical theory 
of history, I despise it Man, I believe, within certain 
limits, is the master of his fate, and is not merely 
the slave of his ductless glands. I .know that many 
and many a time has one man changed the course 
of history. I despise this modern fatalism, this 
belief in a decree which no one has decreed, for to 
the coward, the shirker and the opportunist it seems 
to justify his unmanly defeatism. Fatalism in all 
its forms is a strong medicine to strong natures, it 
is a deadly bane to the weakling. Great princes 
have found in it an incentive to dare great things : 
but what of the epigoni ? 

.Man is inconsistent in his beliefs, for he generally 
accepts and rejects those parts of any system which 
he likes and dislikes. I believe that the Supreme 
Architect of the Universe does not lay aside his 
instruments, however humble, till their work is 
done. This is, I suppose, a kind of fatalism, and 
I was once reproved by a Mutazili for expressing 
that opinion in public. This belief is not logical, 1 
admit, and I admit that it may be mere super¬ 
stition, but I hold it and I have found it comforting. 

In those days few saw what was in the future, 
and we did not regard with much seriousness the 
mild sedition which was preached and practised 
among the literates. It had no hold at all on the 
people, and the great festivals would pass off without 
much trouble and the minimum of police regulation. 
Even ordinary crime was not very troublesome. 
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this was perhaps worthy of note, because Madam- 
pur city was a place where one might reasonably 
expect criminals to abound. The population was 
very mixed. The city was, as I have said, a new 
city, and had attracted, residents domiciled and 
temporary from very distant regions. It was on 
the borders, not. only of British India and of a large 
native state, hut also of two distinct civilisations. 
It had excellent communications with the north 
and south, and was to some extent a nodal point 
between those two regions. Thus in the main 
bazaar you might in a few minutes hear twenty 
languages spoken. You would see Sindhi horse- 
dealers, at home humble enough in the presence 
of Biluch and Pathan, but here swaggering about, 
lords of creation, and regarded with terror by the 
indigenous inhabitants as devil-men from the north. 
Here would be a sprinkling of Pathans from the 
hills, regarded obliquely by the local authorities : 
“ These people are all right, of course, but there 
were Pathans at that robbery of the temple the 
other day, and perhaps we had better give this lot 
a hint to move on.” Here and there there would 
be a gentlemanly young Arab seeking an oppor¬ 
tunity to slip over the frontier, and in the mean¬ 
time ready to take service with some Hindu usurer 
as a mercenary. Merchants and dealers in com 
and oil-seeds from twenty remote cities would he 
there, wealthy men some of them, and wealth if 
it is not the instrument of crime is often the occa¬ 
sion. The mills attracted a floating population of 
robust young people from anywhere within a radius 
of a hundred miles, who came and worked till they 
had saved a handful or so of rupees, and then joy¬ 
fully returned to their villages, leaving their places 
vacant for new-comers. This floating proletariat 
lived a hard and toilsome life in unnatural surround¬ 
ings, where the law of the vicinage had no hold on 
them. There was a shortage of women among 
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them, and they were the best customers of the 
drinking shop. Here were, it would seem, excellent 
chances for disorder. 

Such were some of the elements of a great migratory 
population superimposed on the steady and solid 
elements of ancient Madampur society. Still with 
all this there was not much serious crime. This 
was not due to any particular effectiveness of the 
administration, for Madampur, though not exactly 
a ' penal settlement ’ (as those districts are called 
to which officers are transferred as a punishment), 
was yet a quiet backwater, so that highly efficient 
officers either were not posted there, where their 
abilities would ha ve been wasted, or soon succeeded 
in getting a transfer. I can only suppose that 
criminals regarded Madampur as a sort of asylum, 
where they would not be molested if they did not 
transgress the local rules, and therefore did. nothing 
which might attract attention to themselves, or 
which might be held to be a violation of the sanctity 
of their city of refuge. 

In addition to this floating body of aliens there 
was a large community of alien denizens. Aliens 
because they had come from the extreme south of 
India, denizens because they had made Madampur 
their home and had no intention of returning to 
their country. These were the handloom weavers. 
It is one of the inexplicable mysteries of India that 
some town or larger local area gets a reputation 
for being a peculiarly suitable place for some trade 
or manufacture, There is nothing which apparently 
justifies this reputation. The necessary raw material, 
for example, may not be produced there or there¬ 
abouts in any extraordinary plenty, the town may 
be inconveniently situated, a long way from the 
railway, for instance, and may have no very great 
resort of merchants. There is nothing exceptional 
about water supply or cheapness of food The 
administration is much the same there as elsewhere. 
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some reason the rumour reaches some dis¬ 
tant land that in that city and nowhere else there 
is a grand opening for a young man of a certain 
caste in search of employment. In that case people 
of that caste will come year after year, sometimes 
ia hundreds, from places as far distant as is Rome 
from Paris, will settle down in their new domicile 
and set to work with a will, thus in a few years 
changing, for example, some southern town into 
an isolated fragment of Hindustan. 

Madavnpur was not thus absolutely swamped by 
the Madrasi hand-weavers, but they formed, a sub¬ 
stantial part of the population, and their soft-spoken 
and wholly unintelligible language was more com¬ 
monly heard in the streets of the city than the local 
vernacular. 

The condition of this people was most miserable. 
They did not weave any rare or precious fabrics, 
but merely the rough cotton cloth of the country, 
strong and serviceable no doubt but in no case 
likely to fetch a high price. For years they had 
been exposed to the competition of the Bombay 
mills, but now competition was brought to their 
own doors by the opening of mills in Madampur 
itself. Thus even in the good years they were on 
the verge of a catastrophe. In good years a whole 
family (from the child just able to work to the old 
grandfather) by toiling all day long could just earn 
enough to keep themselves alive and to keep a roof 
o-er'their heads; but what was to happen if a 
bad year came ? A caste which finds its hereditary 
occupation perishing by reason of economic changes 
is indeed to be pitied. A man cannot leave his caste 
and enter another. He cannot, if he is a skilled worker, 
the last representative of a hundred generations of 
skilled workers, take to manual labour and see that 
delicate and perfected instrument, his hand, ruined 
by a few months of rough treatment. there is 
nothing for him but to starve to death with as 
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„ ch patience mid dignity as he may. It was in 
sympathy with these and similar unfortunate victims 
of modern industrialism that Mr Gandhi started his 
kadi campaign, childish no doubt and ineffective 
for its purpose, but lucrative to the Bombay mill 
owners and impressive as a gesture. 

Madampur is, it will be seen, a typical up-country 
Indian city, and the question is whether it is right 
to call a community, the members of which, were 
united by a common humanity and by little else, 
a city at all. An aggregation of men and houses 
is not necessarily a city, for such an aggregation may 
be a dead thing lacking that soul of the city which 
we call the civic spirit. Where that spirit does not 
exist it is impossible to evoke it. One of the most 
pathetic spectacles in history is that of Cleomenes 
inviting the people of Alexandria to liberty—" they 
must have thought him a dangerous lunatic.” The 
building of the living city is the work of the will 
of the indwellers to co-operate one with another, 
and that in its turn is the work of the social instinct 
in man, and that instinct may discharge itself in 
various ways of which city building is but one, 
and one moreover which is not in all circumstances 
the natural channel for discharge. 


.. . —- 0 -. One cannot 

create the instinct if it is not there, and even where 


it exists it is not always possible to guide it into 
the appropriate channel. One can indeed indicate 
the circumstances in which a civic spirit is apt to 
manifest itself, but these general conditions are liable 
to so many provisions and exceptions that they 
are of little use as guides, so that it i.s impossible 
to say that there is any universal desire of man 
which can be satisfied by the building of a city 
and only by the building of a city. Thus men love 
an ancient habitation and the memory of ancestral 
glories, yet there is much civic spirit in many an 
American town which a generation ago was prairie 
or bnishwood, and there is little enough in Baghdad 
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or Pekin. A homogeneous population, one would 
think, was necessary and sufficient; one could hardiy 
call Emporia a city where half the population was 
shut off at night from the other half by the party 
wall winch divided Greek from Spaniard; yet 
there were no cities among the original Slavs, and 
many very factious cities have, as one may see from 
the history of Florence, had a very strong civic 
spirit. Yet the prevalence of faction in a city is 
generally, as was actually the case in Florence, due 
to a lack of homogeneity in the population. A 
common danger was often the evoke* of the civic 
spirit, whether it was the danger of foreign invasion 
or the danger of the invasion of hard-won privileges 
and exemptions by watchful and jealous potentates, 
duke or baron or abbot. Yet civic spirit is often 
found where there is no danger, and too imminent 
and pressing a danger is apt to divert the love of 
the citizen from his city to some more powerful 
protector. Common material interests reinforce the 
civic spirit, but their absence is not necessarily 
destructive, of it, as may be seen from the history 
of mediaeval London, which was full of jarring egoisms 
all equally proud of their city. At one time the 
possession of a common religion was almost essential, 
and if possible a common religion menaced by 
adjacent powers; but this by itself is, in the general 
decline of religious zeal, not now sufficient, and 
when that zeal existed, there was always the danger 
that the spiritual city might attract to itself much 
of the love and allegiance which the citizen owed to 
his terrestrial city. 

This inquiry, therefore, seems to leave us very 
much where we were—that is to say, that there is 
such a thing as civic spirit without which a city 
cannot be, that it is impossible to create it where 
it does not exist, but that where it exists it may be 
strengthened given favourable conditions What 
may be said with certainty is that where there is 
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a civic spirit, that spirit will produce a common 
culture, eaid that that culture will in its turn power- 
hilly reinforce the civic spirit. Thus art is a product 
of integration and a cause of integration. Here 
may be considered the question of amusements. 
A taste for common amusements is an indication of 
the existence of a communal or civic spirit. The 
Athenians, for instance, knew well the value of 
communal amusements as a means of evoking and 
strengthening the civic spirit, and just as mediaeval 
Europe devoted a substantial part of its revenue to 
subsidising the Church, so the Athenians devoted 
a substantial part of their revenue to subsidising 
the drama. In Athens, moreover, the riels were 
compelled to spend an incredible proportion of their 
private means on what have been called. ‘ raree 
shows ’—that is, by glorifying the city gods, by 
magnificent public processions—this compulsion 
being laid on them not so much that the gods par¬ 
taking in a common sacrifice might be favourable, 
as that the citizens partaking in a common pleasure 
might be like-minded. 

In Rome the hateful public games were excused 
by some on the ground that a martial people must, 
even in time of peace, familiarise itself with scenes 
of blood and agony—as we read war novels,—but a 
more valid excuse would be that in the amphi¬ 
theatre all men, from the highest to the lowest, 
were united in the spasm of a common and powerful 
though abominable emotion. In mediaeval Europe 
the splendour of the city churches showed how the 
city feels instinctively that common amusement is 
a common bond, and indeed the veritable cement 
of society. Mediaeval Christianity did not regard 
pleasure as at best suspect. Man had the right to 
be happy, but it was the duty of the Church to see 
that he was happy in the right way, and it was 
about the city church that centred the pageants 
and pomps so dear to a people still half children. 
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for modem England, have we not the cinema and 
the stadium r 

It will be seen that very few of the elements 
which I have indicated as being congruous with the 
development of a true civic spirit existed in Madam- 
pur. The people were not homogeneous. There 
was no common danger either from the foreign foe, 
for never was there a deeper peace; or from the 
violation of their civic liberties, for they had none 
and desired none. There were no common material 
interests, no common religion , no common culture ; 
there was not even a common language. There 
were at that time no public amusements, and prac¬ 
tically no private amusements, in which all could 
join. The religious festivals, in some of which, till 
recently, all communities and religions had shared 
alike, had now become a cause of disagreement. 
The Hindus, for instance, no longer took part in 
the Muharrarn, and the Moslems were now shocked 
at the indecency of that Holi in which their elders 
had seen an opportunity for a little harmless horse¬ 
play. The religious plays and recitations did not 
attract the masses of the people. The gymnasium 
was for the athletic and the drinking-shop for the 
debauched. The tea-house had not yet exposed its 
seductions to the young and thoughtless. Theatres 
were not, and the cinema had not yet interpreted 
Hollywood to the world. 

I do not think there was any exhibition which 
was really enjoyed by the generality except when a 
rare circus visited the town or there was presented 
the almost equally rare treat of a public execution. 
Executions in those days took place in public im¬ 
mediately outside the jail, and they were regarded 
as a high and solemn ceremony not to be missed 
by the serious-minded. I remember once a very 
respectable gentleman asking me to let him have 
early information when the next execution was to 
take place. He had two little sons, who had been 
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cently getting out of hand, fighting among them¬ 
selves, defying their aunts, bullying their small 
sisters, refusing to learn their lessons, in fact showing 
every sign of insubordination. He thought that to 
see the fate which befell perverse rebellious persons 
would be both agreeable to them and instructive. 
I said I thought it dangerous to show children 
such dreadful sights, which might either shock 
them into an attack of nerves or harden them, but 
he said that he would risk the first and that the 
second was, in view of the rarity of executions, most 
improbable. His views, it will be seen, were much 
like those of Mr Fairchild, and the remedy would 
in these days appear too drastic. It is a fact, how¬ 
ever, that the shock given to the nerves of a child 
by such a spectacle is, given due preparation and 
companionship, less than would be imagined. 

Thus there existed no channels whereby the civic 
spirit, if it existed in the case of the community, 
could discharge itself. It was with the laudable 
intention of supplying such a channel that Govern¬ 
ment. set up a municipality in Madampur. Local 
administration was transferred to a Board contain¬ 
ing a fair number of elective members chosen by 
the householders of the various wards and an equal 
number of members nominated to represent classes 
and interests who could not hope to obtain repre¬ 
sentation at the polls. Such a body, it was thought, 
would interest everybody, because it would deal 
with subjects which were vitally interesting to 
everybody. It would therefore presumably form an 
entity transcending the castes and guilds, and would 
therefore evoke the tme civic spirit. This might 
lead far. It was hoped that the inhabitants of 
Madampur, and of the thousand other Madampurs, 
by learning to control, the destinies of their own 
cities, might hereafter, in the dim future, become 
so impregnated with the civic spirit that future 
political India might slowly come to birth. It was 
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admitted that the administration might not at first 
be very good, but people would learn by their own 
errors. A prefect might do much better work than 
a committee, but. Government had abolished the 
town duties, and had therefore no funds which could 
be earmarked for urban expenditure ; while to tax 
the people, except through some representative 
body, seemed indecent. In some ways the experi¬ 
ment worked fairly satisfactorily. Funds were pro¬ 
vided in a manner which did not cause much resent¬ 
ment, and, under the control and compulsion of the 
officers of the general administration, a certain 
amount of good work was done. Public water was 
provided, schools opened, the streets cleaned and 
lighted when necessary, the sick cared for, some 
rudimentary rules of sanitation enforced. Some 
individual members of the corporation were en¬ 
lightened and at first enthusiastic, but among the 
great mass of the councillors, and among the people 
at large, little or no interest was awakened, and 
the civic spirit, not being present, was not evoked. 
Thus the position of a nominated member was 
considered far more respectable than that of an 
elected member, and few persons of position exposed 
themselves to the disagreeables and possible humilia¬ 
tion of a contested election. It was still in those 
days the innate idea of the people that it was the 
duty of the Government, consulting but not con¬ 
trolled by the leaders of the people, to govern in 
all those matters which came within the sphere of 
its authority, and that the only concern of the 
subject was to avail himself personally and to the 
utmost of the generosity of the rulers, by diplomacy 
and evasion to avoid as far as possible any acts 
of the new authority which seemed to him oppres¬ 
sive, and to annul any ordinance which seemed to 
him foolish and unnecessary—and so many did— 
by a gentle persistence in his old ways and an occa¬ 
sional interposition of the religious veto. 



m 

Things have changed now. Government, finding 
that the people, after a whole generation of self- 
government, had made no advance in the arts of 
self -government, except in a few great cities, decided 
that the fault was that there was too much ex¬ 
ternal control. This child, thirty years old, is still 
in leading strings. No wonder it shows small signs 
of activity. The remedy was to remove all control 
and guidance and to trust municipal administration 
to an elective council elected on a very wide suffrage. 

This remedy has certainly led the masses of the 
people to take an interest in the elections—there are 
now almost as many opportunities for showing off 
your class and caste loyalty there as in a religious 
riot, but I do not know that the civic spirit is yet 
evoked, and the administration is as bad as ever. 
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Madampur City was in my charge, and there were 
therefore, in my case, special reasons why it was 
necessary to acquaint myself with its charactenstics. 
Where those special reasons did not exist it was 
possible for a European officer to pass years of his 
life at the headquarters of the distinct and yet 
know no more of the capital town than he did oi 
Baghdad or Jerusalem. To consider the causes 
and effects of this isolation is the task I now propose 
to myself, but 1 shall alleviate that task by 
recordin' 0 ', for the benefit of the curious, some details 
of that small station society which is now passing 
away before our very eyes. . 

We lived in cantonments. There was nothing 
to take us into the city. We had no friends there, 
and if we had they would not have admitted us 
to their houses. We had naturally no business 
relations, for business relations, between a Govern¬ 
ment official and an Indian resident m his charge, 
are strongly and rightly forbidden. Our offices 
were situated between the cantonment and tne 
city. The road from the city to the railway station 
passed through our quarter. Thus there was mo 
necessity and no inducement for a denizen of the 
cantonment to invade the packed and odoriferous 
bazaars. To us Madampur was the cantonment, a 
word unfamiliar to the stay-at-home British reauer, 
but very familiar to the resident in the Easd. 
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It would seem that the irreducible minimum 
of the functions of Government are these. It 
must protect the subject from foreign invasion 
and from domestic crime, it must enforce civil 
obligations, and, in order that it. may be able to 
do these things, it must collect revenue. It must 
therefore provide itself with at least an army, 
with some sort of judicatory and with some sort 
of tax-collector. In the early days of British rule 
in India there were no police, or nothing more than 
a few village watchmen, mostly disillusioned 
criminals. Many police duties therefore fell on the 
army, while others went to the magistracy. It 
was found therefore, at the time when the British 
assumed direct control, that the requirements of 
local administration demanded the presence of a 
body of Indian troops, of a magistrate and collector 
(the offices being always combined in the same 
person) and a judge. The collector certainly, and 
the judge possibly, would have at least one European 
assistant. At a very early stage of development 
a doctor was added to the number of local officials, 
drawn from the military medical department. Later 
on, as administration became more complicated, 
were added a police officer or two, an engineer, 
a forest expert and the like. These latter were all 
permanent and pensionable officers and were all 
Europeans. It was, of course, impossible for the 
European officers to do with their own hands all 
the work of the offices, and quite impossible to 
confine subordinate authority to the expensive Euro¬ 
pean officer. It was, however, soon discovered 
that the Indian of that day, though then unfit for 
independent and responsible employment, was per¬ 
fectly suitable for subordinate posts, and indeed 
filled them better than an inferior class of European 
would have done. 

The time, be it noted, to which I am referring 
was the middle of the eighteenth century. 
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the convenience of administration, as eacf 
territory fell under the dominion of the British, 
it was divided up into districts, and some spot, 
called the ' sadr ’ or capital, was selected as adminis¬ 
trative headquarters. The spot selected was perhaps 
the most central and accessible, or it might be an 
important military point, or it might be the head¬ 
quarters of some system or class which needed 
watching; in some cases the selection appears to 
have been made at haphazard. But in any case 
the officers to whom was entrusted the duty of 
local administration were posted to that district 
and stationed at the sadr 

When they got there it was necessary for them 
to live somewhere. Christians and foreigners cannot 
go into ail Oriental city and hire houses. The 
houses and surroundings would not suit them, and 
the natural inhabitants would much resent the 
intrusion among them of aliens. Nor can troops 
safely be scattered over a large, insanitary and 
possibly rebellious city. A suitable spot was there¬ 
fore selected at some little distance from the city 
and a cantonment set up which would provide 
accommodation for a battalion of sepoys, about 
fifteen European officers and about five civilians. 

In the early days of British rule in India, land, 
unless it was in a town, or, if agricultural, was 
irrigated or held on some very privileged tenure, 
was of little or no value. There was ail over India 
a great quantity of waste land of the best class. 
No townsman thought of living outside the city walls. 

Villas and pleasure houses, if they had existed, 
would have been liable to the invasion of very 
unwelcome guests. I remember reading some cor; ^s- 
pondence of the eighteen-twenties referring to the 
suburbs of the great city of Asirpur, then but recently 
annexed. There was, it appeared, one old walled 
garden, about, three miles from the city, which 
would have made an excellent post for troops but 
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it was so infested by tigers and robbers that it was 
unsafe to post there anything less than a company. 
It appeared also that a piece of land within a quarter 
of a mile of the city gate, a site which is now worth 
several lacs, was leased at an annual rent of 3 L 
per annum, and, it being debated whether this 
lease was a building lease or an agricultural lease, 
it was hotly urged that no one would dream of 
building a house so far from safety. 

Yet Asirpur was always a powerful and rich 
city, and its environs were, therefore, less exposed 
to incursions that those of cities less worth defend¬ 
ing. It was therefore easy, almost anywhere in 
India, to obtain land for a cantonment. If there 
were a few' cultivators on the spot they were given 
lands elsewhere. If the crops were on the ground 
their value was estimated and paid to the owners. 
If a village had to be removed compensation was 
paid, materials given and a fresh site demarcated 
and divided. Thus a sufficient area being cleared 
was proclaimed a cantonment. 

The cantonment being cleared a suitable area 
was set aside for the sepoy lines, military buildings, 
parade grounds and the like. Camp followers and 
sutlers were settled in their own lines—called the 
sadr bazaar,—which, like the cannabae of old, often 
developed into cities. In the old days the rents 
and profits of each bazaar seem to have belonged 
to the officer commanding that body of troops 
to whom each set of followers was attached. 

At some suitable spot a gridiron of roads was 
constructed parallel to and communicating with a 
central road called the mall. The land divided 
by these roads was further divided into house- 
sites. Here sprung up the bungalows of the military 
officers and of the civil officials. The principal 
civil offices were in the city, perhaps three miles 
off, and the mall was produced so as to form a fine, 
level, shady road leading from the cantonment to 
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An edifice was erected for religious pur¬ 
poses. It was in general not consecrated, and, in 
the larger stations, would be used alternately by 
Presbyterians and Anglicans. There were no Catholic 
chaplains or churches provided for by the Govern¬ 
mental am talking of the early days of British 
rule—but allowances were made to Catholic priests 
for their services to the soldiers, if there were any 
of that denomination. The Catholic Church was, 
of course, active in India long before the arrival 
of the British. In part of India, the patronage 
was with the King of Portugal, in the rest with the 
Congregation de Propaganda Fide. 

Having got your cantonment and your house- 
sites the next thing was to provide accommodation 
for the officials. Government retained in its hands 
the freehold of all the area situated within canton¬ 
ment limits, and did not let out even building sites 
on long leases. The sole tenure was the precarious 
tenure of tenancy at a nominal quit rent subject 
to ejection on a month’s notice, the occupant, in 
the case of such ejection, being entitled to receive 
compensation for such buildings as had been erected 
with the permission of Government. Now the 
civilian and the military officer were essentially 
migratory. Regiment relieved regiment in the re¬ 
gular course of the roster, and a campaign might 
call away the whole military force at a moment’s 
notice. As for the civil officer, Government did 
not wish him to become too rooted in one particular 
district. In the interests of the civilian, it was 
advisable that he should have general experience. 
In the interests of the administration it is not 
desirable that any man should be indispensable. 
But if A. is the only man who knows anything 
about some question arising in a particular district 
and there only, he is obviously indispensable. 

Moreover, the best officer, if he stays too long 
in a groove, develops fads and prejudices, and 







—^ unconsciously selects pets and favourites who too 
often abuse their power. Moreover, it is surprising 
bow soon the Indian (even a man of a very remote 
village) will discover the weak side of an official. 
A judge who has an objection to passing death 
sentences will leave a fine crop of murders for bis 
successor. A collector who pays much attention to 
anonymous petitions will soon paralyse his Indian 
subordinates. Even personal peculiarities are 
noticed. I remember the case of an official who 
(for perfectly innocent and laudable reasons) was 
much in company of a certain lady. After a very 
few weeks she was disgusted to find herself besieged 
by suppliants from remote cantons, begging her to 
use her influence with her friend in the cause of 
justice and. equity. Therefore (on the whole wisely) 
no civil officer was kept long in a district. In fact 
in one presidency it was said that if an officer wanted 
a transfer, and saw no chance of getting it by official 
or unofficial application, he had only to let it be 
known that he was importing a piano and his 
transfer was certain. 

This being so one would have thought that Govern¬ 
ment would build quarters for its officers, charging 
them, if necessary, a reasonable rent. But Govern¬ 
ment had other uses for its money than to lock it 
up in permanent bricks and mortar. The officers— 
civil and military—were left to make their own 
arrangements, though an advance on easy terms of 
money for house building could sometimes be 
obtained. The sepoys had to build their own lines, 
which on relief were taken over by the new regiment. 
The officers and officials had to arrange for building 
their own houses, the mess-house, the club and the 
like. Sometimes the officer built out of his own 
funds, at other times he induced some Indian 
capitalist to build for him. The work was very 
hasty and cheap, and the house might be supposed 
to be condemned to speedy ruin, but there are 
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bungalows, built for a hundred pounds sixt, 
ago, which are now bringing in an annual 

rental of the same amount. 

The bungalow varied, within limits, according to 
the taste and means of the first occupant. . A 
favourite model was the tent. In fact I imagine 
that the first bungalow came into existence some- 
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what in this fashion. Some officer was posted 


to a district on some special occasion and set up 
his tent there. He stayed longer than he expected 
and the hot weather was approaching* I o protect 
himself against the sun he put up a thatch over 
the roof of his tent, supporting it on a light scaffold-- 
w. His stay was still protracted and the rams 


drew neat. To protect the sides ml his tent he 
therefore put up 


luciciwic “u am( i walls - finally he found 

he was likely to stay permanently, and raised the 
mud walls till they reached the roof. I he tent 
was now unnecessary and was removed. If you 
can imagine an officer having three tents and apply¬ 
ing this process to each of them, and then arranging 
for lateral communication through the side wails 
and along the front, you would find that something 


like a bungalow had come into existence. 

The standard bungalow consisted of three rooms. 
In the centre was a large hall with doors and 
windows at each end. There is perhaps an archway 
which divides this hall into two sections, one of 
which is used as a dining-room and the other as, 
a drawing-room or library, one section bemg seeludea 


from the other by a screen or curtains, 
arrangement had its disadvantages, particularly when 
the wine is in (in the dining-room) and the ladies 
are out (in the drawing-room), but it has the 
advantage of securing the passage of a breeze 
- - On each side of the hah 


through the two rooms. 
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perhaps a dressing-room, attached. I here are prob¬ 
ably two doors opening from each bedroom into 


bedroom with one or two bathrooms, and 
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central hall, two doors or windows (the windows 
being French windows the difference is immaterial) 
opening into the front verandah, three or four 
orifices leading from the free side of the bedroom 
into the garden, and a door leading from tire bath¬ 
room into the back verandah. None of these doors 
shut: firmly or would be shut if that were possible. 

In the old form of house a deep and shady double 
verandah ran round the whole house protecting 
even the side walls from the sun. The rear verandah 
forms a sort of servants’ hall, pantry and scullery, 
and is better avoided by the sensitive. The front 
verandah generally faces the west, so that though 
you get the afternoon sun, yet you receive also 
the cooling sea-breeze and exclude the dangerous 
land-wind.' Much of the time of leisure is spent 
in the verandah, madeira chairs and small tables 
are installed there, and it is the appointed place 
for hours of idleness and for informal receptions. 
By night it is a sleeping apartment and in the cool¬ 
ness of the morning a study and an office. 

The bungalow was constructed of massive walls 
of mud and. rough stones. Its roof was thatched 
with grass. Its floor was of mud. In the good old 
days this floor was smeared daily with a solution 
of cow-dung, but now matting, made of the fibre 
of the brab-palm, is substituted. The caste which 
deals in this industry will weave such a mat in 
situ with great accuracy and rapidity. 

The servants, of course, do not live in the house. 
They are installed in a row of mud-huts at the 
extreme back of the compound. In the same lines 
are a couple of open boxes for ponies and also a 
coach-house. The accommodation looks cramped, 
but you would be surprised if you took a census. 
You would find that each servant had not only four 
or five members of his family living there, but was 
probably taking in a lodger or two with their 
families. The servants’ quarters form a microcosm 
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ire. There will be found there members 
rr seven castes. Your grooms will be of good 


oeasant caste, and so will the gardeners. The table 
servants (majestic and dignified men) will probably 
have no caste at all. There will be one or perhaps 
two members of the very depressed castes. There 
will be found there the adherents of at least two, 
and probably of three or four, religions. These 
quarters simmer with perpetual intrigue. Yet lit he 
trouble comes of it all. The children play together 
quite happily. The women are plump and their 
hair glossy. The men, in their spare time, sit 
together—proper precedence being established—and 
talk and smoke interminably. All is well and quiet 
so long as the master is kind and firm, prompt to 
pay wages and prompt to check insubordination, 
and so long as the butler, who is the executive 
chief, knows and does his duty. The quarters are 
conservative ; a routine once established must never 
be changed, indeed it will in general be found that 
change is impossible. Given all this and the service 
is admirable. Thinking back I am continually 
surprised at the loyalty and devotion of Indian 
servants to their masters, and recognise how much 
the efficiency of the officer, and consequently of 
the whole administration, depended on that loyalty 
and efficiency. I have myself little belief in the 
white-haired “butler of fiction who offers to serve 
his ruined master without wages, and even offers 
his little hoard, but if such a creature ever did 
exist he would more probably be found in the 
servants’ quarters of some up-country Indian bunga¬ 
low than in the parlour of Lord S.’s country house. 

The bungalow is furnished with a strange congeries 
of articles. The contribution of the present occupant 
is a few wicker chairs and, if there is a lady, a few 
curtains and cretonnes. The bulk of the furniture 
is hired. In old days, when people were better off 
and not so migratory, they bought or caused to be 

D 
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made furniture of their own. When they died or 
were transferred, this furniture, which 'Vitas in any 
case too heavy for transport in bullock-cart or 
country boat, was sold to the local Pars! shop¬ 
keeper and is now available for hire. You may not 
know it, but that bed is the bed where the bride 
died of cholera, on that table was laid the corpse 
of the suicide, that mirror reflected his face while 
he was raising the revolver and that dark stain on 
the coarse carpet—however, what the eye does not 
see the heart does not grieve over. Moreover, if 
the legs of the table are not all of the same length,. 
a wad of paper will remedy matters ; if the drawers 
of the chest of drawers will not shut, who wants 
to shut them ? Here we have no abiding city. 

When you hear of a bathroom, do not figure to 
yourself a spotless apartment with a large porcelain 
bath, a hot rail, glittering taps for hot and cold 
water, or a radiant geyser. The Indian bathroom 
was a low airless apartment with a rickety washing- 
stand in it; part of the floor is surrounded, in the 
form of ail oblong, by a mud or masonry wall, six 
inches high. Here is installed a hip-bath of galvan¬ 
ised iron.” In the outside wall connecting with this 
oblong a hole is practised in the wall; waste water 
issues by this hole, and snakes enter by it. The 
water-man fills the bath half full of cold water, 
poured from the skin of a dead goat, and your 
personal servant, when the time of your bath has 
come, pours in a sufficiency of boiling water fresh 
from its native kerosine tin. After you have finished 
your ablutions the bath will be tipped up and the 
water will flow out through the hole in the wall 
and either be diverted to the flower-beds or will 
stagnate in situ. In the latter case the resultant 
marsh will form an excellent breeding-ground for 
the malaria mosquito, and your favourite terrier 
will in the hot weather excavate for himself a cool, 
nook where he can lie at ease and will then feel 
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ritiggribved when rheumatism develops. The sanitary 
arrangements are primitive in the extreme, being 
dependent on human co-operation, which, of course, 
makes every problem more interesting. A favourite 
play acted by strolling players at the various places 
of public resort depicts the superiority of the scaven¬ 
ger to all other castes and nationalities, and it is 
certainly true that the sweeper people hold the 
sceptre of India in their hands in the form of a broom. 
Were there a genuine political strike of patriotic 
bhungis, the British would be compelled to evacuate 
the greater part of India in a week. 

The bungalow presents a rich field of exploration 
for the naturalist. You will try to exclude the 
shake by putting down cocoanut matting on the 
verandah. This tickles the sensitive stomach of 
krait or cobra and discourages them, but isolated 
members of the serpent tribe find their way regu¬ 
larly, especially in the hot weather, into the cool 
and dry house. Lie awake at night and listen to 
the rattle of the tails of the scorpions as they hurry 
over the brab matting. While drowsing on a hot 
afternoon you feel a tug at your hair. It is a rat 
collecting materials for her nest. See that wasp 
hovering around ? She has a paralysed caterpillar 
in her grip, and her present intention is to deposit 
it in your ear, lay her egg, tamp the whole with 
wet clay and depart with the self-righteous feeling 
of duty well done. Foiled in this she will establish 
her nursery in the keyhole of your despatch-box, 
That croaking disturbs you ? Do not wait for it 
to stop, but hunt about and you will find a colony 
of twenty frogs or so established under some trunk 
practising roulades for the evening concert. No ! 
that is not a trumpet. It is a leaf insect, and it 
must be located and suppressed if you are to have 
any sleep to-night. And now the cricket begins, 
not the cricket on the hearth, for there is no hearth, 
but the cricket, or rather the hundred crickets, 
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behind the books in the library. No one had dusted 
there for at least half a year, and it is time that an 
' offensive on the literary front was begun, I he 
large, black, bulldog ant infests the bathroom , if 
he catches hold anywhere he will never let go even 
when killed. The most stately and dignified of men 
develops an almost superhuman agility and spnght- 
liness when a scorpion drops on him from the roof 

while he is bathing. , 

The walls are full of white ants, and perhaps the 
verv beams above your head have a section which 
is mere sawdust in the centre, so that at any moment 
the whole roof may fall in on you. I have myself 
left a table where I was working for a tew minutes 
and returned to find that a high-set beam had so 
broken, and that one-half had fallen on to the table, 

b ^he‘rooThad a^high pitch, and there was conse- 
nuentlv a large space between the top of the walls 
and the roof-tree. This space is by no means vacant 
The flooring of this space is the ceiling cloth of the 
bungalow, a stoutish piece of canvas stretched from 
the summit of the four walls. It is stained and 
rotten in places. See those darns ? 1 hose are the 

places where your predecessor lying on. bis bed in 
the hot afternoons used to jab with a hog-spear at 
the polecats as they hurried backwards and for¬ 
wards across this uncertain flooring. Sometimes in 
the night the cloth gives way, and contending 
heroes with the palm now in sight, or happy lovers 
at the time when desire is about to be realised, 
descend in a squalling cascade on to your bed. In 
time of plague rats will drag themselves wearily 
home to die in that beloved Argos, but there is 
little difficulty in discovering when this has happened. 

A. bungalow of this type has the advantage that 
it is cooler than the modem brick-built, tiled and 
verandahless triumph of Western civilisation. As 
for artificial cooling arrangements, the unhealthy 
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ferground chamber, with its fountain, so common 
in the older stations of Hindustan, is unknown in 
the south. The punkah is fairly effective, but I 
never cared to use it for long, as I did not like to 
think of the punkah coolie sitting in the heat and 
pulling. Moreover, when he does go to sleep, the 
sudden cessation of the artificial breeze is dreadful. 
The kuskus tattie, a screen of perfumed grass, 
which is kept continually wet, and through which 
the hot air blowing is converted into a cooling and 
odorous zephyr, was open to the same sentimental 
objection, and. for maximum efficiency it requires 
a strong breeze, which is not always available. 
There was, of course, no question of electric fans, 
and neither these nor the hot-air motor, at one 
time so successful, would have been of much service 
in the hot dry climate of Madampur. It is of little 
avail to direct blasts of super-heated air against 
an already parched body, and if your skin is damp 
you are in danger. On the whole, except in excep¬ 
tional circumstances, I found it possible to do with¬ 
out any sort of artificial coolness ; but then Madam¬ 
pur is not a very hot district, and I possessed the 
peculiar advantage that I had, in my first year 
of India, been so poisoned with mosquito venom 
that I had become immune. I could thus sleep 
without a net, for while I resented the grace before 
meat I was indifferent to the actual banqueting. 

My slumbers were thus undisturbed, and the fresh 
air was not excluded from me. I did not therefore 
find it necessary to use the accommodation pro¬ 
vided for those who are not so fortunate in the form 
of a sleeping-loft on the roof or a masonry platform 
in the garden. These are commonly used by the 
European population in the hot weather, and it is 
amusing to ride into a cantonment in the very early 
morning and to see the sleeping family groups 
scattered over the compound. Such slumbers are 
sometimes rudely broken. I have myself been 
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aroused bv a troop of monkeys who were using my 
bed as a landing-place and a point, of departure 
half-wav between tree and tree, and a lady of my 
acquaintance woke to see her three-year-old son 
beating off a hyena with a badminton racket. ^ 
The standard bungalow was highly inflammable 
owing to its flimsy construction, its thatched roof 
and its permeability by air. In the colder parts of 
India a fire on the hearth at night is agreeable m 
the winter and in the rains, and many a time at a 
house-warming party have the guests arrived to find 
the house wanned indeed and the hostess conic m- 
plating charred masses which five minutes .ago were 
her wedding presents. Indeed hostile ignition is not 
unknown, especially since Indians have taken to 
living in cantonments. I remember one popular old 
liquor contractor at Madampur who lost much of 
his popularity because he had three houses burned 
over his head in a week, thus seriously aggravating 
the troubles of house shortage. It is nervous work 
when your house is to leeward of a burning bungalow 
and there is a strong wind blowing. You and your 
staff have to spend much of the night precariously 
perched on the high and sloping roof armed with 
every conceivable kind of vessel which will hole 
water, extinguishing the burning fragments as they 
alight on your thatch, and knowing that one moment 
of negligence will expose your own life and that 01 
several others to grave danger. The bungalow 
when ignited, burns up like a torch, but lives of 
those inside are rarely lost, there being so many 
exits* 

In the mutiny year this burning of the bungalows 
of officers was the first symptom of discontent in 
each station among the Indian troops. Some bat¬ 
talions had recently served in the wild Sonthal 
districts, and had learned from those amiable bar¬ 
barians the art of attaching burning charcoal or 
smouldering tow to an arrow, and of firing the 
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so armed at a roof, which promptly burst 
into flames. It was said that when Bandematarism 
was rife in Pandupuram some ardent young patriots, 
who had probably read about the mutiny, agreed to 
burn in similar wise the houses of the hated alien. 
The houses at Pandupuram were admirably situated 
for the purpose, being not far from the town, and 
not laid out cantonment-wise but straggling along 
the main roads. It is said that a party was told 
off to each house, a signal was arranged and it was 
agreed that each party on hearing the signal should 
ignite the house assigned to it and depart. I he 
houses would thus ignite simultaneously, and the 
occupants would be too bewildered by the sudden 
and universal onslaught to pursue. An auspicious 
day and hour were selected, and the parties arrived 
without detection at the destined spot and awaited 
the signal. As they waited to each party occurred 
the thought: “ Suppose all the other parties have 
given up the scheme and gone home, what will. 
Become of me ? ” Thus all, as if on the word given, 
unanimously gave up their designs and returned 
home. 

Yet flimsy and inflammable as are these structures, 
it is surprising how long many of them last without 
becoming uninhabitable, and a log-book of an old 
Indian bungalow would, if it gave the names and 
fates of the inhabitants one after the other, make 
terribly interesting and terribly tragic reading. It 
is no wonder therefore if some of the bungalows 
have a reputation for being haunted, and there is 
no doubt that certain places contain noxious forces 
which may well embody themselves to the appre¬ 
hension in apparently sensually perceived form. In 
other stations I have occupied haunted bungalows 
and have never felt any inconvenience. There is, 
of course, the horror by night, but that is not 
attached to any locality, and is probably a race 
memory handed down to us from the dangerous 
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retie nights of our Scandinavian ancestors. Psychic 
phenomena I have not myself seen or felt, and shall 
not repeat any stories heard at second-hand as being 
credible. In one station (not in Madampur) I dis¬ 
covered that my servants, although they had ex¬ 
cellent quarters in the compound, every night left 
the house and slept in inconvenient and expensive 
quarters in the sadr bazaar. The bungalow bad 
adjacent to it a nulla which was said to be haunted 
by the ghost of a white lady who asked the casual 
passer-by for bread and butter. If you met her 
you died within the year ; if you spoke to her she 
strangled you. I could find nowhere any record of 
any tragedy on which this tradition might be founded, 
and none of the graveyards contained any relevant 
inscription. 

In Madampur itself there was a well-known 
haunted bungalow. On a certain night of the 
year people were heard moving about in the house. 
Then there came the sound of feet as if litter- 
bearers were approaching the house, and a bump 
and a sigh of relief as if wearied men had deposited 
a weighty and inanimate burden. The phenomena 
were accounted for by a story something like that 
of Uriah the Hittite, but I could find no confirma¬ 
tion of this, which I believe to have been the inven¬ 
tion of a practical joker. The existence of the 
phenomena, however, rested on excellent authority. 

I have myself occupied without inconvenience 
one remote bungalow in a very remote part of 
Madampur. It was a bungalow adapted for the 
use of touring officers, but few occupied it for more 
than one night, though it was situated in an arid 
and treeless district where some shelter more effec¬ 
tive than a tent was desirable. There were no par¬ 
ticular manifestations, but the occupant was con¬ 
scious of extreme uneasiness and ultimately of 
agonised and expectant wakefulness. Few people 
knew that shortly after the bungalow had been 
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lit there had been a great epidemic of cho 
•irTfhe town, and that it had been pressed into tem¬ 
porary service as an emergency hospital, and that 
consequently many people had" died there in great 
agony. I have seen distorted corpses six deep 
stacked round such a bungalow, and I should not 
marvel if that temporary emotion left a permanent 
impression. 

ft is to be noted that the Indian, and indeed the 
oriental in general, does not believe in ghosts in our 
sense of the return of the vague ineffective umbra 
of some person who had lived and died. The belief 
is that, a person who dies in particular circumstances 
becomes (whatever may be his or her nature in life) 
a powerful and malignant spirit. There are, of 
course, traces of this belief in the Slavonic vampire 
stories, but the Slavs seem to have borrowed much 
of their mythology from the East. Thus you will 
often find in the compounds of the older bungalows 
the graves of children. These are generally kept in 
order by the servants of the occupant for the time 
being, and small offerings, toys, flowers, sweets and 
so fortl: are laid periodically on the little tomb, 
and a lamp is lighted on the anniversary of the 
death. There is nothing sentimental about this. 
The idea is that the spirit of a child may very well 
be lonely in the hereafter, and may come out of 
the grave and look for its mother, and not finding 
her may wreak its anger on the first person it meets. 
I had once a very well-known and almost human 
little dog, who was a great pet of the servants. She 
contracted hydrophobia and I had to shoot her. I 
had her buried very deep. The servants put up 
quite a handsome tomb over her remains, with 
lamp niche and all complete, and for all I know 
her anniversary is still kept. Encounter with a 
rabid ghost is not to be risked. 

I have referred now and again to the garden, 
but this adjunct is very different to the object of 
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British suburbanites’ Saturday and Sunday 
labours. To us the word ‘ garden ’ connotes lawns 
and flower-beds. To the Indian the same word 
connotes trees and flowing waters. It is practically 
impossible in India to cultivate a perennial lawn, 
and the flowers are generally grown not in mother 
earth but in pots. Nevertheless, given a love for 
llowers and much patience, the garden may be made 
a charming spot. Its character will depend much 
on the tastes of the occupant and the accessibility 
of water. The old-fashioned bungalow bad a beau¬ 
tiful masonry well from which the water was drawn 
up by two bullocks, who walked up and down an 
inclined plane, thus dragging a leather bag from 
the depths of the well, the contents of which were 
discharged into a masonry reservoir, whence channels 
distributed them to the thirsty soil. A divine task 
indeed that of the gardener who thus spread abroad 
the waters of life, so that the meanest flower was 
not defrauded of its share of the benediction. Now¬ 
adays the well has been filled up as a . source of 
malarial infection, the bullocks are cashiered, and 
one turns on a tap attached to a standpipe, but 
there is not the same blessing on municipal water. 
But it is not every resident who troubles himself 
about a garden. It is expensive to make and main¬ 
tain, and why in a transitory world labour for an 
indifferent successor ? Moreover, a highly culti¬ 
vated and tree-filled garden was apt to make the 
house airless and unhealthy. Many people there¬ 
fore left their compounds in a state of primitive 
nature. Not that even in that case was the garden 
necessarily devoid of the brightness of vegetation. 
India is eminently a country of flowering bushes 
and trees, which produce their offerings in due 
season, according to the revolution of the year, 
without any encouragement or cultivation. Some 
of these are, I admit, a bit garish. I had once a 
bougainvillea (which has a bright magenta flower), 
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close proximity to the vivid splendours of a gold- 
mohur tree. The result was startling, and was 
indeed too startling for the nerves of a lady in a 
delicate state Of health who lived within eyeshot. 
Her remonstrances compelled me to abate the 
nuisance. The bougainvillea certainly is garish, 
but by itself it is unobjectionable, and I tolerate 
it out of respect for its eponymous hero. Few men 
have had the luck which was his: to fight under 
Montcalm at Quebec as a soldier against Wolfe, 
and as a sailor at the Saints under De Grasse against 
Rodney, and thus to take part on two different 
elements of battles decisive of the fate of empires. 
All flowering shrubs have not this sort of apology, 
but then they do not need it, for they are charming. 
Contented with these spontaneous gifts of nature, 
many never troubled to follow the advice of Candidc , 
and if in any special emergencies flowers were needed, 
any gardener worth his salt would produce them. 
Sometimes his zeal in this respect is embarrassing. 
On the occasion of my first dinner party I noticed 
that the guest of honour looked grave. The table 
was covered with violets, and he was notoriously 
the only man in the station who had been able to 
cultivate that flower with success. 

The lack of privacy of these residences at first 
startles the new-comer, especially if that, new-comer 
is a lady. Privacy is, after all, a new thing in the 
history of the world as one counts things new m 
the course of ages. Juvenal complains of the dun - 
culty of perpetrating enormities undetected in the 
classical house, and William Rufus, with surprising 
deference to public opinion, used to ‘ put out the 
lamp ’; but neither cubiculum nor solar was so 
exposed to observation as the Indian bungalow, a 
fact to which must be attributed the spotless lives 
of the majority of Anglo-Indians. Not that there 
are a great number of outside spectators. Ibe 







better-class Indian found little to attract him in 
the European quarter. The roads led nowhere, or 
at least nowhere where he would wish to go. The 
lower-class man has excellent reasons for- avoiding 
it, especially at night. The colour, of the English, 
their habits—to him unspeakably foul,—-their prac¬ 
tice of whistling, their domination of the forces of 
nature, point only too clearly to the truth. They 
are if not devils yet closely allied to devils, and it 
is wise to give their quarter a wide berth. If you 
have to pass there alone at night the best thing 
<o do is to sing and chatter loudly, so that the 
demon in his perch in the babhul tree, who has 
naturally chosen this as a habitation so as to be 
near his friends, will think you are in a company, 
and will abstain from dropping on your shoulders 
and strangling you. 

A certain amount of privacy is also secured by 
the fact that the bungalow is generally set back 
some way from the road, but this is not always the 
case. I knew of a most excellent divine who lived 
in a bungalow along the verandah of which ran 
the high road, so that persons who were out for a 
morning ride were apt to pass at very close range. 
He was in the habit, common in India, of taking 
his first meal sitting in his verandah dressed 
in pyjamas. So far so good, but he was unfor¬ 
tunately unable to face the labours of the day without 
‘ killing the worm,’ a process which entailed the 
consumption of a fairly strong peg. In view of his 
office he did not like openly to drink a strong whisky- 
and-soda at seven in the morning in front of a 
possibly censorious flock, yet it was impossible to 
abstain. Finally, he devised the plan of having the 
refresher served in a teapot and of drinking it from 
a cup, which not only did away with the possibility 
of scandal but earned him the reputation of being 
rather an epicure in the matter of tea, preferring 
the light-coloured and delicate product of China to 
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the coarse, strong, blackish infusion which appeals 
to our vitiated palates. 

It is women who feel most acutely the lack of 
privacy in an Indian bungalow, but when the stan¬ 
dard pattern of the old-fashioned bungalow was 
devised it was not calculated that ladies would 
abound in up-country society. In those days the 
journey to England took six months, and leave- 
out of the dominions of the East India Company 
was granted rarely and as a matter of favour. The 
English official was expected to make his home in 
the country, and to leave it only on retirement. 
In those days therefore a custom sprung up whereby 
the sojourner used to take to himself an Indian 
consort, marrying her either by local or by Christian 
rites. In any ease the consort saw no degradation 
in the relationship and expected to be treated with 
all the deference due to her protector's status in 
society. In those days the one ambition of every 
Indian woman, an ambition which she realised as 
soon as she was able, was to keep if not in strict 
purdah yet in dignified seclusion. " I am a precious 
jewel,” she would say, “ and men who possess 
precious jewels do not expose them to the cupidity 
of the first-comer.” In certain old bungalows there¬ 
fore you will find a set of apartments known as the 
bibikhana, intended for the accommodation of these 
consorts. The pattern varies according to the 
character of the first builder. If he was a pessimist, 
the bibikhana is a cheerful little detached bungalow- 
of two rooms. If he was an optimist (who believed 
that it is really possible to preserve a woman’s 
affections by mechanical means) it is often a gloomy 
fortification" embedded in the main building. 

Am 1 now approaching the regions of romance ? 
I fear not. It is true that some happy men see 
romance in any case which concerns the physical 
union of two entities, so that when Farmer Giles 
puts his Berkshire sow to a Westphalian boar we 
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%ave the f romance of the farmyard '; but I myself 
do not find the narrative of any experience romantic 
unless it is both beautiful and strange, and such as 
might well have happened to me. Tested by this 
canon, the affairs of the bibikhana were not, as far 
as I have learned, romantic. Romance there was 
certainly in some of these relations, regular and 
irregular, between the stranger and the daughters 
of the soil In Burma romance flourished till the 
other day. In our more practical land there was in 
old days the romance of Gardner, who wooed and 
won a'daughter of Delhi, and defended her honour 
against a king and his whole army. There was the 
ancestor of the Skinner family who won a Rajput 
bride at the sack of a city, and. found in her not a 
toy but a consort. There was the Afghan girl who 
followed her beloved from Kabul to Karachi, know¬ 
ing two words only of English. But these are 
stories of long ago,’and even in the days of long 
ago were exceptions. The occupant and the owner 
of the bibikhana were, I gathered, generally united 
by the bonds not of romance but by little better 
than a mercenary contract for the interchange of 
commodities and. amenities. I hat is not to say that 
the relationship was necessarily base and sordid. 
Real affection and intimacy will spring up between 
two individuals who share mutual joys and sorrows, 
hopes and fears. Many a diplomatic marriage, many 
a marriage of convenience, is happy--happier indeed 
than where Venus ventilated the torch from the first. 

Still, on the whole, it must have been an unin¬ 
spiring relationship. The occupants of the bibikhana 
were, I suppose, mostly uneducated women of low 
caste, and the charm and fascination of educated 
Indian ladies does not extend itself to their low¬ 
born sisters. The bibikhana must have been the 
market-place of never-ceasing intrigue, and the in¬ 
fluence of its occupant must have been invoked by 
every unofficial agent and go-between in the district. 
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well therefore that the bibikhana is desolate, 
and is either in ruins or. converted to the purposes 
of a go-down or guest chamber. The system as a 
recognised system had perished long before I came 
to Madampnr, and any attempted revival would 
have exposed the experimenter to the gravest cen¬ 
sures, both social and official. If any traces lingered 
they were furtive, and anything furtive in the 
relations of the sexes is always abominable. 

Still with all its inconveniences there were some 
advantages in the system. The man got to know 
one oriental intimately, and must have been more 
sympathetic and tolerant with oriental habits, of 
ways of thought, and not so insular If it be objected 
that his instructress was ignorant and prejudiced, 
to that it must be answered that the majority of 
human beings are ignorant and prejudiced, and 
that it is the ignorant who are most attached to 
their prejudices and most resent their violation by 
acts of authority. If it be objected that the family 
life which existed under this system was not a true 
family life but a base parody of a noble original., 
to that it may be answered that a true family life 
does not always make for efficiency. It may not 
be true that "he “ rideth the fastest who rideth 
alone ” ; and in any case is it not rather the end 
of the journey that we must consider than the 
rapidity of the transport ? But it is certain that 
lonely men are the strongest. Where there is a 
home, how much thought and energy are diverted 
from the service of the State to that of the home, 
whether that home be a private paradise or a private 
purgatory ? There was some sense in the complaint 
of a senior member of my service when the age 
rules were changed : “ They are sending us nothing 
but fellows with beards and babies, and all they 
ask for is a station with a good civil surgeon.” 

However, it is to be hoped that these views are 
not sound, and that marriage increases instead of 
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decreasing efficiency. Otherwise the services in 
India would be in a parlous condition, for the Anglo- 
Indian is a great marrier, and the boudoir has 
definitely triumphed over the bibikhana. 

One would think that a lady brought from the 
comforts and decencies of England to one of these 
rat-ridden domiciles would find herself much out of 
place, home-sick in fact for the plumbing and pantry 
of the villa or vicarage. But it was not so. The 
bungalow could be made gay and cheery enough, 
and I expect many a stately matron in her comfort¬ 
able residence at home looks back with regret to 
the days when she occupied, as the bride of some 
young civilian or impecunious captain, her first 
little Indian home. The outside walls have just 
been neatly whitewashed and the thatch is new. 
The windows are fitted with bright green chicks. 
The verandah has a trellis over which grows a gay 
creeper, and the tailor-birds will soon be installing 
their nests there. The compound has one or two 
mighty peepul or baobab trees, the resort of parrots 
and monkeys. The gardener has done his best with 
marigolds and sunflowers, or perhaps it is the season 
of the rains, and everything is green. Beyond are 
the far blue mountains. The air is drunk with sun¬ 
shine. The favourite terrier walks along with her 
towards the servants’ quarters. He knows better 
than to chase the half-tame little squirrels, and 
keeps a wary eye on the engaging but reprobate 
crows. The" servants come up and salaam; the 
fat naked children toddle up shyly, half dreading 
the evil eye, half hoping for a cowrie or a sweet¬ 
meat. The pony hears the tread of a shod foot, 
however light it fall, and protrudes a hopeful head 
from the loose-box, for it would be a strange thing 
if there were not a carrot or a piece of sugar-cane for 
him in the hand of the bestower of all good and 
courteous gifts. 
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THE STATION. 

The typical up-country station consisted of about 
thirty such bungalows, and their occupants, the 
civil and. military officers, constituted the society. 
There were, in the plains, few permanent residents. 
It was never the policy of the East India Company 
to encourage European colonisation. It feared 
among other things the growth of a ' poor white ’ 
community, which would have been a nuisance, or 
of a weli-to-do, thriving, non-official population, 
which would have been politically dangerous, would 
certainly have wrested power, in the form of repre¬ 
sentative institutions, from the Company, and might 
then well have used that power to oppress the 
Indians. It was by reason of its fear of the possi¬ 
bility of such developments that, after the conquest 
of the Punjab, the Company did not retain Kasmir, 
but handed it over to a native chief, who could be 
relied on to exclude settlers. The ‘ interloper was 
in the old days looked on with grave suspicion, and 
the tradition persists. 

Yet in forgotten stations and in tumble-down 
bungalows some interesting characters may now 
and then be found. In Madampur itself the police 
raided a certain bungalow on the suspicion, owing 
to the constant emission of thick black sinoke, that 
the occupants were engaged in illegal distillation. 
The occupants were one old and two middle aged 
ladies, who stated that they were the ’wife and 
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daughters of Colonel Q., the last officer to com¬ 
mand the station. He had died just before the 
command was abolished, and his famiiy had re¬ 
mained on in the scenes to which they were accus¬ 
tomed. They were living in a roomy old bungalow, 
which was their own property, but which had not 
been painted, much less repaired, for thirty years. 
They lived on the produce of their garden, plus 
some small pension, and often had not. enough to 
eat. but kept a brave front to the world, remem¬ 
bering past glories. The explanation of the smoke 
was that under the guidance of a Hindu ascetic 
they were practising alchemy. Such derelicts formed 
no part of station society, and even officers who had 
retired on pension were looked on with some dis¬ 
favour. In the typical stations non-official Euro¬ 
peans, though they might be rich men, or might, 
be the highly paid and powerful representatives of 
great firms or mighty semi-public companies, were 
tolerated, but only tolerated. They did not, for 
instance, figure on the table of precedence, the oracle 
of a social law whose pronouncements were at 
times indeed oracular. I have known many a promis¬ 
ing career blighted owing to a squabble between two 
ladies as to which should go in first at an. official 
dinner. In the larger stations the position of those 
who had to interpret the code must have been 
unenviable. Just as Lincoln, after bearing up 
unshaken under tlie Valley Campaign and the 
Campaign of the Potomac, nearly succumbed to 
the frightful problem of the Postmaster of Three 
Springs, so many a private secretary or military 
attache, after successfully guiding his chief through 
the perilous passes of an Afghan campaign or a 
jurisdiction Bill, may have met his final day of 
doom over the question whether Mrs A. or Mrs B. 
was senior, and, if so, why ? In some stations the 
question was made more acute by the rival claims 
of the Army and of the civil administration, and 
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_ was particularly the case when the military 

belonged to one Presidency and the civil author¬ 
ities to another. As ior non-officials, they were not 
on the table, and a wholly erroneous idea sprang up 
that the wife of an opulent dealer in hides or oil¬ 
seeds had no social position at all, and must yield 


the pas to the wife of a junior subaltern. The 


aggrieved ladies resented this, though not in so 


drastic a manner as 
childishness was not 


the wife of Bath, and this 
without serious effect. In 
addition to hampering the administration, as it 
often did (for an intriguer would soon observe that 
A. was on bad terms with B., and would at once 
play off A. against B.), it produced lasting results. 
There is little doubt that one of the causes of the 
fall of the autocracy was the hostility of the Euro¬ 
pean commercial community. The merchants 
watched with satisfaction the sapping and crumb¬ 
ling of the Empire (though their material interests 
were bound up with the continuance of the system), 
because with the Empire would perish the officials 
of the Empire who excluded them from the pre¬ 
cedence warrant. 

Personally, when I discovered that my rank m 
the warrant in question was about twenty places 
below that of am official who was always known as 
“ Keeper of the King’s Monkey House/; I thought 
the exact position was not of very great importance, 
and, finding that the lowlier the position in general 
the cheerier the company, was not oyer astute to 
insist on my rights. In dealing with orientals, 
however, strict care must be taken to see that no 
carelessness is permitted in this matter. A slight 
there is never unintentional: it is intended to insult 
not your person but your office or your nationality. 

To sit down tamely under a calculated insult is 
nowhere wise ; it is fatal in the East. You will be 
considered an ignorant barbarian, and have no 
more influence than that which an ignorant barbarian 
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may be expected to possess, for if you cannot protect 
your own rights whose rights can you protect ? 
Contrariwise a firm insistence that honour should 
be paid where honour has been conferred will con¬ 
vince the observer that it is not safe to trade on 
your ignorance. Democratic slovenliness as regards 
etiquette does not go down with a people who attach 
perhaps exaggerated importance to ceremonial and 
to ritual. 

Apart, however, from these petty factions, the 
society of a small up-country station was, on the 
whole, agreeable. All the members of it were drawn 
from much the same class and had much the same 
history behind them. The income of all the officials 
was known to a halfpenny. Was there not the 
' Maidens’ Manual ’ (the civil list) which shows every¬ 
body's pay? People who had any startling vices 
or too strong an individuality to mix well dropped 
out or disappeared. When some emergency arose, 
and emergencies great and small arise so constantly 
in India that one might almost say that the excep¬ 
tional is the normal, we sank our petty differences 
and rallied to each other’s support, showing thus 
what true solidarity may exist in a highly individual¬ 
istic society. 

For there was little real intimacy. You might 
share a bungalow with a man for months and know 
little about his home life or his private tastes. I re¬ 
member once talking with a man, whom I had 
known as I thought well for some months, and 
who appeared to have no interests in life outside 
work and tennis. We were talking about a recent 
scandal, and I said I wondered what B. would do 
now ? He replied by quoting the memorable scene 
from ‘A Woman killed by Kindness,’ where the 
terbium quid, descending from a tree, says that 
he thinks that the time has now come when, having 
shattered, the home life of the hero, he might well 
go abroad and perfect himself in French and Italian. 
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Thus I discovered, what otherwise I should have 
never suspected, that my friend was much inter¬ 
ested in the minor Elizabethan dramatists. 

Kipling is careful in one of his books to state 
that his picture of certain aspects of social life in 
India must not be regarded as an indictment of 
Anglo-Indian life in general. People, however, 
fascinated by the text, are apt to forget the com¬ 
ment, and there is therefore a sort of idea that 
India is an adulterers’ paradise. I know little of 
hill stations and of what goes on there, and I daresay 
exceptional conditions encourage eccentricities, but, 
as far as the plains go, my observation tends to 
convince me that the seventh commandment is as 
much honoured there as it is in Ealing. People 
in the plains are far too hard worked and know 
each other far too well to indulge in recreations 
which are made attractive only by idleness and 
curiosity. People may, if they like, blame the 
Anglo-Indian lady for her pettiness, her frivolity, 
her shallowness and her insularity, in fact tor her 
feminity, but they must not impugn her loyalty 
and her courage. 

However, the Anglo-Indian lady does not require 
my championship, and seems happy enough in her 
home. She does not require many distractions, 
and does not get many, and those that she does get 
would strike the modern girl as lacking in savour. 
The Englishman’s house, even if it be but a bunga¬ 
low, is his castle, and strangers are not welcome 
there except at stated times and on solemn occa¬ 
sions. Apart then from the wearisome official or 
semi-official dinner or reception, society centred 
round the semi-public institutions. The smallest 
Station generally bad a racecourse, where we used 
to gather at least twice a month, less on account 
of our interest in the performances of the sub¬ 
altern's tat or the cab-driver’s pony than in order 
to meet our fellows. In the early morning people 
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would end their ride at the parade ground, where the 
regiment used to provide coffee and light refreshments 
for their visitors, or would gather at the badminton 
courts, where some lady would be ' at home.’ But the 
principal focus of station life is and was the gymkhana. 

No one has satisfactorily traced the origin of 
this word, and the institution has undergone many 
changes, but its standard form in its palmy days 
was this. A large bungalow stood in a roomy com¬ 
pound. In front is a shady and well-kept garden. 
At the sides are tennis-courts, made either of con¬ 
crete or of a friable rock periodically watered and 
rolled till it is hard. Trees are grown or matting is 
arranged so as to screen these courts from the 
westering sun. Under the trees are seats for spec¬ 
tators. The bungalow has a deep verandah facing 
the western breeze. In this verandah are long and 
easy-chairs and small tables. Inside is a ladies' 
reading-room, rigorously closed to men, which room 
is generally entirely empty. There will be a lounge 
open to members of both sexes, and this apart¬ 
ment is generally crowded. Some way apart will, 
be the bar, that deleterious but lucrative institu¬ 
tion, the resort of those who do not wish to be 
considered carpet knights. In my time ladies did 
not enter the bar, and indeed looked on it with 
much disapprobation, not so much on the score of 
morality as because they were excluded from it. 
They tell of one young lady who considered it her 
duty to take up her stand near the bar of a certain 
bar and reprove those who came in or went out. 
Her intentions were excellent, as she wished to 
bring home to her unwilling audience the dangers 
of drink and the sin of unsociability; but her 
motives were misunderstood, and the habitues were 
finally driven into drawing lots to decide who should 
marry her. Things have changed now, and in the 
consumption of cocktails also the cause of sex 
equality has triumphed. 
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The gymkhana has attached to it a library of 
more or less obsolete novels, light memoirs, light 
biographies and the like, such as please the ‘ tired 
business man ’ and his tired consort. It invariably 
takes in a few papers from England. These papers 
are sold by auction, and each copy is delivered to 
the purchaser when the new copy has arrived from 
home. The purchaser has in general a poorish 
bargain, for there are few ladies who can resist 
the temptation of cutting out a picture of a fasci¬ 
nating hat or gown. In old days the literary pabulum 
provided for the members of the gymkhana was much 
less light and trashy. It was my good fortune that 
in my first station in India, where I was very lonely, 
the gymkhana possessed a most admirable collec¬ 
tion of books. The knowledge which I there ac¬ 
quired, and the direction given to my thoughts by 
my study of the ponderous and often ill-written 
historians of the India which was contemporary 
with them, and the lighter memorials of the great 
politicals and their enemies of the ’thirties and 
’forties, proved perhaps the most enduring possession 
I was to win from India. You might even in remote 
stations have found first editions of Dickens and 
Thackeray and other treasures of the bibliophile. 
But all this old junk has long since been swept away 
by the improving spirit of the modern age. 

When I was at Madampur we did not dance 
except on festal occasions, nor was bridge known 
nor whist popular. We used therefore to play 
badminton in the evenings. Badminton is now more 
or less obsolete, and the badminton court, paved 
with parquetry or at least made firm and level 
and capable of being covered with a drugget well 
wadded with newspapers, is now nightly in requisi¬ 
tion as a dancing floor. 

There is generally a portion of the compound 
marked off and set aside for children, who are not 
allowed into the gymkhana proper, though a small 
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ero will often penetrate into the dangers of the 
unknown building, clamouring for his mother and 
for lemonade. Dogs are also excluded, and a row 
of depressed -looking animals ma.y be seen any 
evening, each chained to a bar near his master's 
bicycle. It is pathetic to see the change in the 
demeanour of a dog who had been looking forward 
to a pleasant and odoriferous evening walk when 
his master turns mto the gymkhana compound. 
The horse, on the other hand, an animal now obsolete 
for station work, is indifferent. He is fond of his 
master, but can do without him. It is all the same 
to the horse where he is, so long as he gets to his 
stable in time for his food, and as long as the flies 
do not trouble him ; but I am remorseful about the 
dogs. 

One of the blessings conferred on India by the 
British conquest was the coming of the Scot. I 
have elsewhere explained at length how his pre¬ 
dominance arose, and merely repeat here that the 
history of the Empire is in great part the history 
of illustrious Scots, whether Scots from Scotland or 
Scots of Ulster. That being so, it is surprising to 
me that neither whisky nor golf are very old insti¬ 
tutions in India. The national chink was for many 
years pale ale, though to me it is a marvel how 
anyone in the plains of India could drink beer. 
Everybody did. so, however, and there were some 
maniacs who could not get through a morning's 
work without consuming a dozen, bottles of the 
largest size. Nowadays the drinking of beer is 
almost obsolete. The war gave the coup-de-grdee 
to it. In place of the pleasing products of Pilsen 
and Munich, the times, at the hand of one of our 
allies, tendered to our parched lips a revolting fluid 
which tasted of soap-suds, and was firmly rejected. 
Whisky-and-soda is now the national drink, and 
many a man sacrifices monthly on the altar of John 
Barleycorn as much money as would keep a pony 
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afici groom. I early resolved rarely to stand a 
drink, and never to accept one (a resolution which 
I have, on the whole, kept more faithfully than the 
casuistical Samuel), and I do not think that this 
breach of the laws of good fellowship attracted to 
me any social disfavour at the time when the good 
opinion of the young was of importance to me. As 
for golf, it was not till the 'nineties that it was well 
established. It is now universal. The golf club is 
a serious rival to the gymkhana. Men in India are 
very groovy, and a man who plays tennis may never 
meet a man who plays golf. 

The principal social event of the life of the resi¬ 
dents of the small up-country station in those days 
then was the evening sessions at the gymkhana, 
which lasted for about three hours. There were 
other distractions of a less routine nature. There 
was near every station some beauty spot, an old 
palace perhaps, or a temple, or a hill fort, or, as at 
Madampur, a lake; but whatever it was it formed 
a convenient spot to which to direct a picnic either 
by moonlight or otherwise. On such occasions it 
would have been considered extremely bad form 
not to invite the whole station. Once a year the 
station would burst out into a ‘ week.’ Serious 
races would be held, or there would be a pig-sticking 
competition, or a tennis tournament, or some tiling 
of the kind. People would come for hundreds of 
miles to renew old acquaintanceships, and the 
bungalows and their tent-filled compounds would be 
filled to overflowing. The evenings would be spent 
in dancing and friendly dinner parties, and on such 
occasions the new toilets would break on to the 
world in their full glory. It: was a gay time, and 
perhaps the people who enjoyed it most whole¬ 
heartedly were the servants, who glorified in magni¬ 
fying the hospitality and popularity each of his own 
master. 

It will be remembered that the cantonment was 
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jgsits origin a place for troops, and that civilians, 
whether official or not, resided, there under suffer¬ 
ance. So long as the cantonment remained a can¬ 
tonment the residents were subject to military 
regulation. Thus soldiers and officers had the first 
claim to vacant accommodation, the officer com¬ 
manding had the right to expel from cantonments 
any person whose presence he considered noxious, 
and Government had the right to resume any land 
granted out on occupancy tenure. These rules are 
still in force and effect where the true cantonment 
exists, and are sometimes represented as a grievance ; 
but a Government, however feeble, would be very 
unwise to permit its troops to be exposed to the 
dangers which might arise from, say, the creation 
of Communistic cells in their immediate vicinity. 
Nor was it always Indians who were affected by 
these rules. I remember one senior civilian who 
was asked to vacate his house at forty-eight hours’ 
notice in order to accommodate a military officer. 
He refused to do so, and awaited the arrival of a 
guard, which was ultimately forced to pick up him 
and the long-chair to which he had tied himself and 
deposit him in the road. He said that he wished to 
establish a principle, but what the principle was is 
obscure to me. His behaviour sounds more like, 
an attempt to solve the problem as to what happens 
when an irresistible force meets an immovable post. 
Where there is power it will sometimes be abused, 
and I have heard cases of expulsions which it. was 
difficult to justify; but these were rare, and those 
who take the benefit must not complain that there 
are disagreeables attached to it. Many benefits 
did accrue even to the civilian resident' from this 
militarism, and not least of these was the presence 
of a regiment. The mess of an Indian regiment 
always made the members of station society honorary 
members, and so also did the mess of the battery, 
where that was found (the one-battery station now 
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iger exists in India). This system had manj 
rfintages. Junior civil officers used, instead of 
setting up their own housekeeping, to take their 
meals at the mess, which was good for the mess 
and very good, for the honorary members. A young 
civil officer, fresh out from home, had thus cheerful 
companions, men of his own age, who were a little 
better acquainted with Indian conditions than he 
was, and who introduced him to a set of ideas which 
were strange to him, but which for that very reason 
were worthy of consideration. Also the mess was 
an excellent mechanism for rubbing off corners. 
Many young civil officers, especially the civilians, 
came out to India a good deal above themselves. 
They who were the fine flower of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge were rather inclined to sniff at the “ unideaed 
and unintellectual Anglo-Indian/’ especially the sol¬ 
dier. Such a young prig was soon brought to his 
proper level either by mere association, or, if that 
w T as not sufficient, by a process which varied accord¬ 
ing to the seriousness of the case. Exhortation 
might be used, or mild chaff, or in extreme cases 
the ragging of the offender’s bungalow, or the duck¬ 
ing of him in a reservoir, but I never knew anyone 
who wa.s exposed to the discipline who did not merit 
it and was not in after years grateful for it. Nowa¬ 
days, in the south of India, there are very 7 few 
places where this discipline can be obtained. The 
young civil officer on first arrival is now posted to 
a large station, where people are too busy to take 
notice of him, or to a small station where there is 
no one to take notice of him. He sometimes incurs 
grave perils, and is often most unhappy. 

For nowadays the small up-country station has 
lost much of its glory. First, the troops went away. 
The Mutiny led to the diminution of the Indian 
army, and its civil duties were taken over by the 
district police. Instead therefore of a society of 
from fifteen to twenty officers you had one or two 
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police officials. This process has continued. The 
Afghan War of the late 'seventies and the Penjdeh 
scare were responsible for the abolition of many 
military stations. Then, rightly or wrongly, it was 
considered that the southern Indian had ceased to 
possess much military value Finally came the 
Kitchener scheme, whereby the Indian Army was 
mostly camped in the large, new, unattractive can¬ 
tonments in the north. Then came the rapid Indian- 
isation of the various civil services. In many stations 
there are now one or two English families only. 
Work is heavier, and leaves less time for relaxation. 
The ‘ week ’ is obsolete, because people cannot get¬ 
away. Railway travelling is costly. Food and 
sen ice are so expensive that to entertain on the 
old scale is impossible. Few juniors can afford 
to keep a horse. Shooting means an elaborate and 
expensive arrangement. Therefore over the greater 
part of India station life has ceased to exist in its 
old form. In its new form it is not over agreeable 
for the men, and for ladies it is an irksome and 
dangerous interval between home leave and home 
leave. 

Madarnpur, when I went there, was in a transi¬ 
tional stage. It had been at one time a very im¬ 
portant military centre, the headquarters of a 
brigade, and its cantonment was extensive. Much 
of tins had been demilitarised, and the artillery 
and cavalry lines were now occupied by a motley 
host of European and Eurasian operatives and 
mechanics. With this community we had little or 
nothing to do except in the way of duty. Society 
was gathered in the old native infantry lines, but 
it was not a society which was at all typical of the 
true up-country station. There were no soldiers, 
and, Madarnpur being a backward and poor district, 
few civil officers, and some of these officers were 
officers for whom it was considered by those in 
authority desirable to find light work which entailed 
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N ^#^iresponalMlity. The bulk of the society there¬ 
fore was composed of unofficials oi various kinds. 
In such a society one might expect to find very 
unharmonious elements, especially among the ladies, 
and such an expectation would not have been 
wrong. Thus one had in any case to walk warily, 
and circumstances arose which at first prevented 
me from availing myself of such public social inter¬ 
course as existed. In these circumstances—that is 
to say, where a man is alone in a company—it is 
necessary for him to become sufficient to himself, 
and. there are many ways of effecting this. One 
may, for instance, take to drink and populate one's 
solitude with pink kangaroos, or one may develop 
what the psychologists call the ' fantasy' and 
become a sort of monomaniac, or one may indulge 
in what the Greeks called ‘ empty happiness/ with¬ 
drawing, that is, from the outer world and living 
in an intellectual fairyland of one's own creation. 
There are other devices, some of them even more 
dangerous and destructive of normal mentality, but 
I escaped on the whole safely from all these perils. 
After all, one did not use the station for more than 
five months in the year, and the life of the camp 
leaves little time for brooding; and a series of acci¬ 
dents and catastrophes was to break up the stagnant 
and scummy surface of Madampur station life into 
a maelstrom of the most active commotion. 

It will be seen that the cantonment might be 
near the city in space, but was very far removed 
from it in other dimensions. The philosophical 
reader may form his own conclusions as to how far 
this remoteness was necessary or desirable. Before 
he comes to those conclusions I will invite him to 
consider the subject more deeply. 

Perhaps the first thing which strikes the Sym¬ 
pathetic and intelligent observer is that the station 
is in India but not of India. Here is this square 
mile or so, inhabited by Occidentals with their 
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x lunch ’ and their prayer-books, their perambu¬ 
lators and sewing-machines, their bacon and their 
whisky, their frivolity and restlessness. Round them 
are a. thousand square miles of the East, that 
Bilueh with his camel might have stepped out of 
the book of job ; that peasant would have been at 
home in the time of Megasthenes ; that girl who 
has just been worshipping the phallus would have 
been more at home with an Athenian maiden than 
with her English sister who has just been bowing 
before the cross; that civil, prosperous young- 
oil-man is a wizard, who has already sacrifice* five 
children and is looking about for a sixth; that shy 
young widow has spent the night in incantations 
familiar to the mistress of Tliestylis; that ascetic is 
surely a denizen of the Thebaid. To the sentimentalist 
the effect of the sight of the English station is much 
that of the effect on the tourist of the discovery of 
a new, raw, red-brick factory of drain pipes set up 

in a cathedral close. , . jn ." , 

The question is not how far is the conquest of 
lands held by races differing in civilisation to ours 
justified, but, assuming that the conquest of a 
civilised” race by another race possessing a different 
civilisation has been effected, what relations ought 
to exist between conquerors and conquered ? The 
question has been answered in different ways by 
different races, and none of the answers can be 
considered wholly satisfactory. This may perhaps 
be a good argument to show that the conquest of 
one civilised race by another is not desirable, hut 
with that question I am not now concerned. 

I will confine myself to the case of India.. The 
first conquest of India by a civilised race of which 
we possess any trustworthy account is the Mussul¬ 
man conquest. The Hindus, being pagans, were, 
according to the strict law of Islam, bound to adopt 
the faith and culture of the conquerors on pam of 
death. It was, however, deemed improper to expose 
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Them to this dilemma, arid the Hindus were treated 
as if they were the followers of a revealed religion; 
that is to say, they were tolerated, protected and 
oppressed. Now and then a humane or politic 
Sultan tried to bring about more friendly relations 
between the two nationalities and in some cases to 
create a true fusion, but his efforts were always in 
the long-run frustrated by the mutual repulsion 
of the parties. The learned and cultured Badauni, 
for instance, the descendant of a family long settled 
in India, well acquainted with Sanscrit, and indeed 
employed by Akbar to translate certain books of 
the Hindus into Persian, speaks with as much 
contempt of those sacred books as one might expect 
in the mouth of the rawest subaltern. This way 
of answering the question I have proposed seems 
to me about the worst possible way. To have the 
power to kill, and yet to spare, those whom you 
oppress and mortify is merely to rear a brood of 
deadly and irreconcilable enemies, from whom you 
are protected only by their weakness, within the 
walls of your cities and at the very threshold of your 
houses. The danger may not press as long as physical 
force is on your side, but let that fail for a moment 
and you are lost. The solution by elimination is far 
more effective. 

That was the solution adopted by the Portuguese. 
These saw nothing worth preserving in the culture 
of the Hindus, which was strange to them and 
therefore odious, or in that of the Muhammadans, 
which was familiar to them and therefore odious. 
The territories they conquered must therefore be 
cleared of the whole encumbrance, and must be 
made the seat of a purely Christian and Occidental 
culture. It was impossible to clear the land entirely 
of inhabitants and to colonise it, as they had colon¬ 
ised Brazil, with men of their own race, but it was 
possible profoundly to modify the character of the 
population. To this end the men of light and lead- 
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ing were massacred or expelled, the masses induced 
or compelled to adopt Christianity and the civil 
law and every encouragement given to the creation 
of a mixed race. The Portuguese did not leave the 
creation of a mixed race, as their predecessors had 
done and their successors were to do, to the indi¬ 
vidual and unguided efforts of their own country¬ 
men. There was no question here of the harem or 
the bibikhana. The creation of a mixed race was 
the object of the Government, and an object to 
which it pressed with all the means in its hands. 
On conquering a city, therefore, the Portuguese 
massacred the males and elderly women, and gave 
the young women in lawful marriage to their soldiers. 
Unmarried artisans were imported from Portugal 
and married to Indian converts. The pay of the 
soldiers and artisans was calculated according to 
their civil status, the married man receiving more 
pay than the bachelor, and gaining increments in 
proportion to the increase of his family. On the 
other hand, the immigration of Portuguese women 
was discouraged. This policy certainly did succeed 
in creating a race which is firmly established in its 
seats, which is Christian, and has no culture other 
than Occidental; but the history of Goa in its 
palmy days makes one doubt whether that culture 
was very valuable. In any case such a policy was 
likely to prove highly distasteful to neighbouriUg 
powers, and was certain to be combatted by such 
powers with all the resources, physical and spiritual, 
at their disposal. The policy therefore of elimination, 
possible and perhaps expedient in the case of small 
territories situated so as to be easily accessible from 
the sea and unapproachable by land, would most 
assuredly break down when applied to larger areas. 
The experiments of the French are more worthy 
of study in these days, not only because they are 
interesting in themselves, but because, if I mistake 
not, the French are our destined successors in India. 
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llJt , /rench may be democrats, but they are neither 
sentimentalists nor defeatists, and they think tha.t 
he best does his duty as a man who most increases 
the glory and security of France. Men who were 
Frenchmen, if not by allegiance yet by blood and 
tongue, have played a great part in Indian history. 
The names of La Bourdonnais, of Dupleix, oi .De 
Bussy, of LaBy, of Suffren, of De Boigne and of 
Raymond may well stand with those of Charnock, 
of Hastings, of Clive, of Coote, of Hughes, of ! homas 
and of Gardner. The French think therefore that 
they have a claim to this heritage which is now 
going a-begging, and if we abandon it they will, 
feel no scruples in accepting it. I heir solution of 
the problem is to regard it as an object, gradually 
but certainly to be obtained, to confer on all their 
subjects, outside the military zone, the Ml brencri 
citizenship. France recognises no colour bar, and 
will not exclude any French citizen from the rights 
and privileges, social or political, which are open to 
any other citizen, but, on the other hand, will not. 
exempt any French citizen from the duties and 
obligations incumbent on any other citizen, the 
French citizen may worship what gods he likes, so 
he does not offend against decency and public 
order, but he must obey the codes. He may not, 
for instance, practise polygamy, or if he does his 
consorts will not he considered as other than privi¬ 
leged concubines. At his death his estate will be 
divided as Napoleon and not as Muhammad ot Maiyu 
decreed. In short, in all his civic relations he will 
be bound, not by his personal or religious law, but by 
the law applicable to all French citizens. He will 
also be liable to the conscription. In his relations 
with Government he will be subject to ad.miU'Stici- 
tive law, and will appeal in vain to the Courts for 
protection. In France rebellion and treason are 
not regarded as amiable peccadillos, but as horrible 
crimes akin to matricide. Insult to arid obstruction 
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of the agents of Government are there not regarded 
as praiseworthy; they are smartly punished. In 
fact, the French proceed on the theory that it is 
possible to make a man a Frenchman by pretending 
that he is one, and forcing him to act as if he were 
one. This may succeed in small urban areas, where 
the population is in any case half denationalised, 
or among adaptable races like the Jews, but would, 
1 imagine, wholly fail if applied to a large empire. 

The solution we attempted was a different solu¬ 
tion. We went to India primarily as traders, and 
by a series of accidents were converted into rulers. 
We had no mission to destroy the local culture. 
As traders we naturally sought to increase the 
material wellbeing of the Indians, for bankrupts 
make poor customers ; as rulers again we sought 
to increase that material wellbeing, for thus is 
dominion established and justified. Thus to estab¬ 
lish the rule of law and order was our task, and 
it was for the people, if they could, to reorganise 
their own civilisation. In the same way it had 
been the duty of Rome to establish the Roman 
peace. Supreme in the material sphere, Rome was 
not ambitious of conquests in the spiritual sphere. 
The new spiritual life which was to transform 
humanity was to come, not from Rome but from 
the most despised province of all the twenty-five. 

It did not seem necessary for our purposes to 
attempt the occidentalisation of our subjects. Re¬ 
maining orientals, it did not seem that our subjects 
would reject the boons we offered. They were used 
to the domination of those whom they considered 
barbarians, and things had indeed come to such a 
pass that a kind master seemed to he what all men 
most desired. After all there are requirements 
which are common to all men. The sorcerer is not 
always inspecting the entrails and invoking the 
infernal gods: for twenty-three hours out of the 
twenty-four he is a plain citizen, and just as much 
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feted in the purity of his water supply as John 
Smith of Balham. That widow, who has just poisoned 
her husband, is a devoted mother, and is looking 
forward to the time when she can give little Jir.gi 
or Aminabai in marriage. If those shares appreciate 
she can get a good son-in-law. That cultivator, who 
looks as if he came out of the time of the Seleucids, 
has no wish to see his fields ravaged by predatory 
horse. That gay family going on pilgrimage to 
Benares or Rarneshwar do not really want to travel 
in jolting bullock carts; they far prefer the train, 
and. have no great desire to be strangled by Thugs. 
Even the Thug if he is caught, owing to some dis¬ 
pleasure of the goddess, would prefer to be fairly 
tried and cleanly hanged rather than be cast into 
a loathsome jail, where he would either be eaten alive 
by bugs and bandicoots, or taken out only to be 
cast under the feet of a mad elephant. Even that 
ascetic scowling comfortably on his bed of nails, 
with a policeman by him to regulate the traffic of 
his devotees, would not like to be jabbed at by a 
spear, and to be forced to rise and carry part, of the 
Sultan’s baggage at his own costs. 

It seemed to us therefore that we could carry 
out the humble mission which was ours, without 
occidentalisms, either by force or persuasion, a 
population peculiarly attached to its old wavs. It 
is true that the material sphere could not be kept 
wholly separate, and apart from the intellectual and 
spiritual spheres, for our desire was to control con¬ 
duct ; that is to say, to induce men and women 
to do or to abstain from certain actions. Men and 
women, however, act in a certain way because that 
way seems to them right and proper ; that is to say, 
either because their reason tells them to act in 
that way or because they are trying to conform to 
some ideal. To regulate conduct therefore without 
convincing the intelligence or changing the heart is 
difficult, but it was hoped that this intellectual and 
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spiritual change would come of itself. We would 
not compel, we would reason with our subjects— 
and our reasons were so convincing we would hold 
up an ideal—and that ideal was so admirable 1 

On the other hand, while we had no desire forcibly 
to occidentalise our subjects we had no desire our¬ 
selves to become orientalised. The English were 
not at that time very susceptible to foreign culture, 
and were instinctively hostile to strange ideas; 
mid it is to be remembered that, at the time when 
our dominion was first established, oriental civilisa¬ 
tion seemed to have shot its bolt. This was the 
case all over the East, and nowhere was the case 
clearer than in India. There had there ceased to 
be any forward movement in society. The creative 
impulses had all died down, and the people were 
unable to create, far less to maintain, even an 
organisation which could secure that primary con¬ 
dition of all civilisation, security of life and property. 

Therefore it seemed as if our solution was not 
altogether unsound. We were in India because 
destiny had ordained that we should be there and 
control its progress in the material sphere ; we were 
out of it because we wished neither that India 
should submit to us in the intellectual and spiritual 
spheres, nor that we should submit, to her in those 
spheres. United but separate, in contact but not 
fused, exchanging stimuli but for that very reason 
not combined, it seemed the two civilisations might 
march together to some distant goal. It was wise 
then to establish these fortresses of opinion, for 
fortresses, though the}'- shut in, also exclude. The 
exclusiveness of Anglo-Indian society prevented un¬ 
desirable elements of Western civilisation from mix¬ 
ing themselves with the civilisation of the East, 
and at the same time prevented undesirable elements 
front Eastern civilisation from mixing themselves 
with Western civilisation. To put matters in a 
nut-shell, it would have been a poor result of so 
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<mue*r labour and heroism if we had gone to India 
to teach the Indians to drink and to learn from 
them how to commit forgery. Too close a physical 
contact might have its dangers, but these were 
insignificant compared to the dangers of intellectual 
and spiritual contact. 

For it became clear, as might have been ex¬ 
pected, that the compromise between East and West 
could not be a lasting compromise. Orientalism, 
recovering from its paralysis, revivified indeed by 
the medicines we had administered, showed signs 
not perhaps as yet of aggression in the material 
sphere, but of resistance. It was therefore becoming 
an enemy, not perhaps a felon enemy, but a dan¬ 
gerous enemy, against which it would be necessary 
to fight with all forces, material and spiritual Against 
this enemy the isolation of the cantonment formed a 
spiritual fortress. It is permissible indeed for mem¬ 
bers of a garrison to sally forth, to reconnoitre, to 
forage, or even to engage in skirmishes, but not to 
desert; and similarly there was no reason why a 
European should not make explorations in the realm 
of orientalism, provided he always returned to his 
place of duty. When he had so returned, the isola¬ 
tion of the cantonment, its parochialism, even its 
frivolity, would confirm his allegiance, and make it 
certain that, while he might sympathise with the 
East, he would not apostatise to it. While he might 
study its lore, he would remain a student and not 
become a convert, and would therefore, when the 
day of battle came, range himself under the banners 
of his race and not under those of the enemy. They 
used to say that the Italianate Englishman of the 
Renaissance could leave the Borgias and Oliverotti 
gasping with envy ; but the oiientalised Englishman 
is of little use or credit to the system which he has 
abandoned, or to that which he has adopted. Any 
device Which prevents the creation of mongrels, 
whether such mongrels be the result of inappro- 
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priate physical mating or of the too close contact 
of two irreconcilable ideals, is to be praised rather 
than condemned, and that the cantonment system 
was such an effective device is certain. It is not 
therefore to be condemned summarily and without 
further consideration. 

That this isolation might have its dangers was 
true. It might lead to the recognition indeed that 
an oriental was an oriental, but also, to a stupid 
and illiberal contempt of orientalism in general, a 
mental attitude which was likely to lead to a stupid 
and illiberal contempt of the oriental as a human 
being. This was more common among those members 
of cantonment society whose official duties did. not 
lead them to mix with the genuine people. The 
other danger was that the inhabitant of the canton¬ 
ment might fall into the liberal heresy, that there are 
no variations in the human race, so that every 
human being ought to react to the same stimulus 
in the same manner, and that to compel him to do 
so is merely a matter of education and the pro¬ 
position of an appropriate ideal. To such persons, 
for instance, a bunnia was merely an olive-skinned 
English grocer in a turban and loin-cloth, and a 
Presbyterian minister was only a mulla in a Genevan 
gown. It was hardly worth while in such a case 
to study differences which were obviously super¬ 
ficial, or to make oneself acquainted with mental 
processes which could not materially differ from 
one's own. This last error was not so common in 
the inhabitants of the small up-country canton¬ 
ments. It was very prevalent in the capitals and 
great centres of administration, the denizens of 
which were very far removed from the true India, 
and possessed, if they wished to explore, no access 
to guides other than the blind or the interested. 

I once met a high official whose business it was 
to suppress Bande Matarism. I suggested that he 
should read the Gita. He replied that he was too 
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racking criminals for reading. I said to 
myself: “If you were told off to track a tiger, 
would you not try to acquaint yourself with the 
habits and proclivities of the animal ? ” 1 knew 

at once that, while he might arrest assassins, he 
would never put an end to assassination. What 
would be said of a doctor who checked the fever 
without investigating its cause ? Equally to be 
blamed, it seems to me, is the administrator who 
does not ascertain to what antecedent causes axe 
due the morbid humours that affect the body politic, 
and how can he do this who thinks scorn of observa¬ 
tion and is content with deduction ? In so far as 
the isolation of the European encouraged this stupid 
arrogance or this intellectual laziness, it was cer ¬ 
tainly worthy of blame, hut there are worse things 
than" arrogance and laziness. There are, for in¬ 
stance, servility and the subversive energy of the 
renegade. 

But it may be said, and here I approach a delicate 
point indeed, what did the Indians think of this 
aloofness ? The average Indian did not trouble 
himself in the least about the matter, and saw 
nothing odd in our aloofness. The Indian is, what¬ 
ever his creed, isolated and ramparted in his own 
invisible fortress, his caste; and there is nothing 
unnatural in members of a caste seeking to live 
together and excluding members of other castes 
from their vicinage. He would, have hated the idea 
that we might come and live in his quarter, and 
had no desire whatever to come and live in ours. 
He excluded us from his society, and had no wish 
to intrude into ours. We should be strangers in 
regions familiar to him, and, admitted to familiar 
intimacy, we should have made social blunder after 
social blunder to the confusion of the whole com¬ 
pany, and he knew that the same fate would await 
him if he admitted him to our familiar intimacy. 
Better therefore in his opinion that the two races 
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should not meet except in regions where there was 
no possibility of mutual offence. 

With a certain class the case was other. As time 
went on a class came into existence which had 
absorbed more or less deeply European culture. 
Many of these were men who on their own merits 
would have been welcomed in any society, and 
could have held their place there with ease and 
dignity. A far greater number were men who 
thought that on their own merits they ought to 
have been welcomed in any society, and had no 
doubts that they could hold their place with ease 
and dignity. These were apt to resent their exclu¬ 
sion from society, and to regard aloofness as a sign 
of contempt. A still greater number, who disliked 
Europeans and all their ways and had no wish to 
mix with them, yet regarded it an additional griev¬ 
ance that those whom they disliked did not court 
them. Here to the sympathetic observer was a 
sad case of ugly racialism and of blatant snobbery; 
for on what other grounds could a little up-country 
community refuse its intimacy to a prince, to a 
millionaire, or to a scientist whose name was known 
to both hemispheres ? But the question is not so 
simple as all that. 

I shall choose for consideration the question (which 
was at one time a very burning question)—namely, 
the general exclusion of Indians from gymkhanas. 
I do not deny that there were generally racial 
grounds for the exclusion, and I will not deny that 
excessive racialism is an evil. But it seems absurd 
in the present state of the world to despise racialism. 
Personally I think it very much of an evil. I think 
the Irish are very wrong to try to force all the 
dwellers in Ireland to become Celts; I think the 
Afrikander very wrong in his attempts to Afrikan- 
derise Natal. The policy of Italy in the Trentino 
will never find a defender in me, nor the Roumanian 
policy in Transylvania. But there it is : racialism 
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lere, and it cannot be eliminated from the nature 
of man in this age. It has, of course, its merits, or 
it would not be there. It has its defects, and these 
should be checked. 

But it was really not necessary to raise the racial 
issue at all. The Indian was excluded, and in ray 
opinion rightly, from the small up-country club, 
not because he was an Indian but because he was 
not a European, not, that is to say, because he was 
supposed to be of an inferior race but because he 
was of a different race. It was once my ducv to 
read a diary of a young Indian, who being, out of 
patriotic motives, anxious to qualify for a com¬ 
mercial career, escaped from his home and took 
ship for foreign parts, ultimately ending in Germany, 
He was a clever young man and knew English very 
well, but had not mixed much with English people. 
His diary contained a minute description of his life 
on the steamer. It was easy to see that the English 
on the ship were sorry for him (they knew that he 
was homesick and very distressed at having caused 
pain to his family by running away), and that 
they were doing their best to cheer him up and 
show him kindness. But he did not understand 
this at all. His diary was full of the record of con¬ 
versations and his interpretation of what people 
really meant. He saw insult where kindness was 
intended, took bitter offence at well-meant chaff, 
and imagined that the ordinary rules of etiquette 
and even of ship’s discipline were devised for his 
special undoing. 

A club is, after all, a place of relaxation. As 
I have said, the European members of station 
society are all men of the same antecedents and 
habits, are united by a particular kind of free¬ 
masonry and speak the same vernacular. They 
understand one another without lengthy explana¬ 
tions, and there is little fear of any misunderstand¬ 
ing. If I say to Captain Smith that Sir John R. 
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a silly old blighter, he will at once understand, 
given the circumstances, that I think Sir J. Is a 
fine fellow, but perhaps a little hot-headed or 
quixotic. Pandit S„ though he speaks English 
perfectly, does not speak my vernacular, and if I 
made the same remark to him, he would think that 
I was on the worst terms possible with Sir J., and 
that therefore I intended to cause him all the annoy¬ 
ance possible, both personally and politically, and 
he would communicate that impression to his friends 
in the bazaar. In talking to Pandit S., therefore, I 
should have, before speaking, to weigh every word, 
and exhaust myself in trying to imagine what im¬ 
pression the most, casual remark will make on him. 
Or again, Mr Jones, the railway engineer, being 
somewhat overtaken with liquor, leads me aside 
and begins to entertain me with a. series of bawdy 
stories. This is a situation with which I am familiar 
from childhood. I know' exactly how to abate the 
nuisance without unduly wounding Mr Jones, and 
thus leading to permanent ill-feeling in the club. 
If I undergo the same fate at the hands of Pandit S. 
I am helpless. I do not, for instance, know whether 
Pandit S. intends to insult me. It may be that he 
thinks he is amusing me. it may be that lie is 
unaware that there is anything unusual about the 
topics he has selected. I cannot say how I can 
check him. Am I to be curt ? Am I to show my 
displeasure openly ? Am I brusquely to change 
the subject ? Am I to be diplomatic ? Whatever 
I do I may offend him. The best thing therefore 
is to sit quiet, suppressing any little abhorrences, and 
hear various anecdotes w'hich I had heard, and of 
which I had wearied, at my preparatory school. 
In such a society there is constant strain and 
no real relaxation, and no one will enter a club 
where such are the terms on which the members 
meet. 

The exclusionists therefore had a stronger case 
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than many were inclined to admit, and Government 
by no means improved matters by interfering where 
they could not interfere with effect. As it was in¬ 
convenient to admit that there were any distinc¬ 
tions between Indians and Europeans, therefore 
such distinctions must be deemed not to exist, and 
therefore the exclusiveness of the clubs must, cease. 
The difficulty, however, was felt most acutely in 
the large towns, where the clubs were private 
property, and were for the most part dominated 
by private individuals over whom Government had 
no possible hold. Moreover, the vessel of humani- 
tarianism and the rights of man ran up against 
two formidable snags, the obduracy of Scots and 
the prejudices of ladies. Classical studies are at a 
discount nowadays, which is perhaps a pity. Had 
the persons responsible for the attempt to dictate 
to ladies whom they should admit to and whom 
they should exclude from their visiting list, read 
the amusing account in Livy of the temple of 
Patrician Modesty, they would have saved them¬ 
selves much trouble. In any case the question 
and the way in which it was handled caused a great 
deal of ill-feeling, an ill-feeling which, although 
largely factitious, could not fail to be embarrassing. 
In general it is better to injure men than to insult 
them, for if you injure a man you may at the same 
time, by Stripping him of wealth and power, make 
him harmless, but if you insult him you leave his 
powers of retaliation undiminished. 

The true solution was to leave the Europeans 
to run their own clubs as they wished, and to en¬ 
courage the founding of mixed clubs such as exist 
in most large stations. Even in these, however, 
difficulties may arise. A club intimacy may be 
misused, and may still more easily be misrepresented.. 
The fact that a judge, say, and a plaintiff are both 
members of the same club, play tennis, golf and 
bridge together and chat in the lounge, does not 
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lant, who is not a member and 
is not admitted to these intimacies, and from 
experience I should say that his uneasiness is not 
wholly unjustifiable. In any case it is on the grounds 
of such possible intimacy, and such possible ear¬ 
wigging, and not on the grounds of the justice of 
the ease, that the defendant will ultimately explain 
the killing decree which may be passed against him. 
The question it will be seen is not so simple as 
appears at first view. Aloofness in this case, though 
perhaps justifiable, was 'resented, if unreasonably 
resented. How much it was resented, even by 
third persons, will appear from the following in¬ 
cident. A few months ago, that is to say over 
thirty years after the event about to be recorded, 
I was travelling in the tube from Hampstead. I 
observed an elderly Indian with a younger friend 
sitting a few places from me. It was not the rush- 
hour, and the carriage was pretty well empty. 
At one of the stations the younger man got out, 

I and as he was leaving his older companion called 

out to him in the Madampuri language. I there¬ 
fore took an opportunity to speak to him, and 
asked him if he knew Madampur. He told me he 
was a native of that town. His age was about the 
same as mine, and, after some general conversation, 
I told him who I was, and asked if anyone in Madam¬ 
pur still remembered me. He said that I was well 
and favourably remembered there for two things. 
I was pleased at this, and began to search my 
memory in vain for the record of any great exploits 
i which would be likely to survive for a generation. 

I asked him what he meant. One of the things 
referred to was a minor administrative matter 
which does not seem worth recording; the other 
, was the fact that for some months I had refused 

i to visit the local club. Madampur was the first, 

district in the south of India to which an Indian 
was appointed collector, and I was his only European 
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ordinate. The situation was, as matters then 
stood, in any case delicate, but it was dear to me 
that I must support and assist him to the best of 
my ability. He was, moreover, a man whom on 
personal grounds I should have been sorry to slight. 
He was not, as the rules then stood, eligible for 
the gymkhana, and felt his exclusion very keenly. 
I therefore ceased using the club till matters were 
put. right. It was no hardship to me, as 1 had 
other interests and no particular friends in station 
society. I had made no scenes, and the matter had 
in fact wholly slipped my memory. Other people 
had, it seemed, noted and remembered it, but I 
was not pleased, for who can say what other acts, 
equally trivial it might seem, may have been noted 
and remembered unfavourably ? 

Another thing which struck the observer was 
the apparent sense of security. The station was 
open on all sides. There were no walls. There 
was generally no fort. There were often no troops 
vrithin three hundred miles. The individual 
bungalows were as open as bird-cages. Careless 
and secure, it seemed, we dwelt after the fashion 
of the Sidonians. Such was not the Custom of 
the previous rulers. The kings of old times scarped 
every rock. The Mussulmans raised their great 
castles of brick or stone after the fashion of 
Karak and Chateau Pelerin. The Portuguese built 
for themselves walled cities. Even the Marathas 
added to the eternal masonry of forgotten princes 
their shoddy brickwork. All these were built in 
vain. The strongest city must fall when the garrison 
loses heart. The most heroic garrison will lose 
heart when the field army is beaten. Be valiant 
and you will need no forts, be craven and no 
forts will save you. We, though not ramparted 
and embattled, abode ever in effeir of war, 
but our faces were to the foe and our harness 
was on our breast. We knew not then that it 
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.r that the death-stroke would 

come. 

It is not fitting for a ruling race to live entrenched 
in material fortifications. Such a race must avoid 
above all things a passive role which submits itself 
to the initiative of the assailant. The mentality 
of the besieged is not the mentality rvhich accom¬ 
plishes. When Jacob took command of the Sindh 
Horse he found them shut up within the four walls 
of Khangarh while the open country was ravaged 
at will by Biluch raiders. He moved the troop- 
lines into the open plain and bade his men camp 
there, always en vedette. Raid and counter-raid, 
and the heads of the freebooters in the nose¬ 
bags, and the enemy turned elsewhere to find a 
more complacent prey. 

Machiavelli has some remarks about this question 
of fortifications against a domestic enemy, but 
here he speaks in more hesitating tones than is 
his wont. On the whole, however, he pronounces, 
what is indeed the truth, that the best fortification 
is that which is built in the hearts of the subject. 
Such a fortification did the English once possess. 
It had two strong ramparts-—gratitude and what 
is called, prestige. 

The British occupation was welcomed. Some, 
it is true, disliked and some hated it, but these 
were an insignificant minority. By the vast majority 
it was accepted with gladness, for it brought with, 
it great material benefits. In the chaos of the third 
decade of the last century the most pressing question 
put to the traveller was, “ When are the English 
coming to take this country ? ” Even now there 
are few native States in which an annexation would 
not be welcomed by the commonalty. Even now 
the population of no British district would hear 
of a transfer to the best administered native State. 
Why then should the earliest occupants fear, and 
why should they build themselves castles ? 
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the small minority ? The people who dis 
or hated British rule ? The priests, the 
fanatics, the oppressive nobles, the discharged, soldier, 
the criminal ? Against these the British had another 
rampart which was called prestige. Prestige is an 
incorrect translation of the word ' Ikbal/ and 
should not be used, for it connoted a sort of juggling 
trick, whereas r Ikbal' connoted a divine appoint¬ 
ment. To the people who hated British rule it 
seemed vain to strive, for it was apparent that it 
was by the divine decree that the dominion was 
established. Everything had fought against it. 
Powerful armies and great leaders; where were 
Haidar Ali and the campoos of Sindia ? Foreign 
enemies ; where were De Bussy and Lally ? Guile ; 
where was Nana Fadnavis ? Masters of new tactics 
and of great forts; where were Holkar and Bhart- 
pur ? Heroism ; where were the warriors of Chilian- 
walah ? The sun, the famine, the pestilence, the 
desert, the jungle and the mountain. All had been 
surmounted. The British themselves had fought 
against their destiny, and again and again had 
shrunk from the task. “Ye shall wonder when 
ye shall see men haled by chains into Paradise.’’ 
Something had carried them forward to the sove¬ 
reignty, what can that thing be ? surely the will 
of God, and against that will it is in vain to strive. 

Every station has a graveyard, and in derelict 
and abandoned stations it is generally Sadly neg¬ 
lected, but it was one of the first places which I 
visited, and I was accustomed to resort there. 
Where the revolution of the times has not had 
its way, and where the gravestones have not been 
stolen, one can read much of the history of India 
in these valhallas of the obscure. Assuredly I 
trust that the opinion of the moderns is true, and 
that there is no day of resurrection, for I do not 
know how we should answer these dead men and 
women when they ask what we have done with 
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that which they acquired by so much forgotten 
valour and so much unnoticed endurance. But to 
them, as to us, is assigned the work and its accom¬ 
plishment, and no lasting reward and no abiding 
honour among men. But what they did was well 
and truly done, and what they built endured for a 
time and a season, and while it endured the British 
dominion needed no material fortifications to defend 
itself against the madness of the many or against 
the hatred of the few. 

For while our fortune stood it was a thing of 
power. By virtue of it a young civil officer could 
hold down a crowd maddened with fanaticism, 
or a young subaltern disarm a mutinous regiment. 
The trappings and ensigns of power were un¬ 
necessary. A shabby old gentleman, accompanied 
by a few ragged orderlies mounted on cast remounts, 
unarmed, or carrying perhaps a fowling-piece, could 
ride into the courtyard of Raja or Nawab, through 
an angry horde of swashbucklers, and tell him. 
that his tyranny was broken, and that he must 
arise and go into exile. By virtue of it the girl 
or the child could travel without fear through 
hundreds of leagues of jungle, unharmed by the 
outlaw or the savage. Great was the fortune of 
the English, and it gave more strength to their 
dominion than the mastership of many legions. 

The necessity of convincing the subject that the 
' Ikbal ’ is still intact does not by any means excuse 
the perpetration of acts of injustice and tyranny. 
On the contrary the commission of such acts (no 
less than a display of weakness) is an evident sign 
that the capacity for rule is passing. God does 
not select tyrants, any more than drivellers, to be 
the guardian of his people. 

But this tenure by ‘ Ikbal' is a precarious tenure, 
and must have behind it wisdom and justice and 
firmness and physical force and the other apparatus 
of kingship. It is no substitute for the essentials 
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ol'dommion. The subject has no means of knowing 
when God is. tired of His servants. He can judge 
but by results. As early as the ’twenties of the last 
century a small disaster on the frontiers of Burma 
convinced many that the end was approaching. 
The Afghan disasters of the ’forties, the doubtful 
Sikh wars, the blunders of the Crimea were in great 
part the causes of the Indian Mutiny. Mai wand 
sent a tremor to the remotest villages. As for more 
recent events I have not the heart to speak of them. 

To many the re-edification of Delhi seemed an 
evil portent. The oriental is convinced that to 
every created thing so much divine grace is served 
out and no more. So long as the grace lasts, so 
long will the thing live. No human effort can 
protract or diminish the allotted span. When a 
regime shows evident signs of decrepitude it is best 
to sweep it away and to try again. So also a city, 
a village, or even a house, must sooner or later perish, 
and an attempt to re-edify it is sinful. Delhi had 
clearly exhausted its share of divine favour. It 
had been a capital seven times and had always 
brought disaster on its rulers. No oriental ruler, 
however enlightened, would think of setting up 
his capital in or near so ill-omened a spot, or use 
a name so fraught with sinister recollections., The 
selection of Delhi as a capital, therefore, was a proof 
and a symbol that the British had exhausted their 
fortune and were judicially blinded. 

From the above principles it will be seen to 
follow that there were many advantages to the 
British in the unprotected cantonment. It showed 
the people that we did not fear them, and he who 
fears an Indian will soon find him formidable enough. 
If made us alert and watchful. It forced us to rely 
on intellectual ancl spiritual protection, and con¬ 
vinced our potential enemies that we possessed 
that protection The disadvantages may perhaps 
be seen in the near future. 
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Another thing which struck the observer about 
the cantonment was its impermanence. The aspect 
of the cantonment is much like that of the temporary 
camp of “ a Sultan to his kingdom journeying on.” 
It is a busy scene to-day, it will be a desolation 
to-morrow. I once rode into an old cantonment. 
It was not a district headquarters, but its site had 
once been of great strategical importance. When 
the armies of the British first advanced into this 
region they found the site strongly held by a fort 
well garrisoned. Between them and it flowed a 
shallow river. The heavy guns and the howitzers 
had not come up, and the" army had with it nothing 
but light field-pieces. The season of the rains was 
approaching, and it was important to make an 
end before all campaigning became impossible. The 
British, from their camp across the river, opened 
fire with light pieces on the brick wall of the enceinte, 
and saw it crumble. There was a breach, and it 
appeared practicable, though it was impossible to 
explore it. It was decided to storm, for no fort 
had hitherto stood a storm. Was it here or else¬ 
where—but I will suppose it to be here—that the 
forlorn hope was led by two desperate men ? Captain 

A. had been cashiered for cowardice and Lieutenant 

B. for fighting a scandalous and insubordinate 
duel. Both had followed the army seeking for an 
opportunity to redeem their honour. Both volun¬ 
teered to lead the assault and both were accepted. 
About dawn the advance party, followed at some 
distance by the main body of stormers, waded the 
river, crossed the glacis and approached the breach. 
But the enemy sentinels were on the alert. Shots 
were fired and the garrison was aroused. With a 
cheer the forlorn hope dashed on, soldier and sepoy 
contending as if in a race. As they struggled through 
the debris of the wall the enemy opened fire. 
Lieutenant B. was shot dead, but Captain A. and 
the survivors forced their way in through the breach. 
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Here they found that there was an inner wall, 
far stronger than the outer wall, which was wholly 
intact, and that traverses were erected so that it 
was impossible to approach the gate. From wall 
and traverses the Arab garrison were pouring in 
a heavy fire on the assailants. The breach was 
clearly impracticable. But Captain A. could not 
bear again to give ground before the enemy. He 
directed his senior Indian officer to lead back 
the relics of the party and to warn the stormers. 
He himself met death" where he stood. But it was 
now too late to hold up the attack. It was launched 
and repulsed with great slaughter. The British 
fell back, and all India moved beneath their feet. 
Presently the siege train arrived. A few shells 
dropped into the crowded well-like fort, and the 
white flag was hoisted. The garrison was deported, 
a cantonment was laid out and a force stationed 
here which held down two provinces. M. was 
approached by numerous roads, for important lines 
of communication centred there. All these roads 
had travellers’ bungalows at intervals of twelve 
miles. In every compound were the graves of men, 
women and children who had perished going to 
or returning from their duty. One could not tell 
who they were—the grave might be that of a cadet 
on his way to his first station or that of an old 
general who had stayed one hot season too long. 
There was no record, hut by the dimensions it 
might appear that many of these unremembered 
dead were infants. The station was important, 
and its command eagerly desired. The climate 
was good, the sport” excellent. Strange things 
happened there of which there is little memory. 
On one occasion, in the years before the Mutiny, 
the troops rose and deposed their officers and 
earned on the administration in the name of the 
Government. Then changes came. The country 
was wholly pacified. The railway left the station 
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at a great distance. Troops were needed elsewhere. 
For years it was a cantonment with a small guard. 

just before I arrived it had been wholly aban¬ 
doned. The bungalows from a distance looked 
intact, but on close approach they were found to 
be ruinous. The roads were still in existence but 
they were already impassable. The racecourse was 
already out marked for the plough. The barracks, 
lines, hospitals and quarterguards were already 
occupied by vagrant squatters. The bazaar was 
an Indian village, and a Hindu priest had already 
staked out a claim to the great well by installing 
an idol there. 

There were still some inhabitants who remembered 
the old days. One garrulous old gentleman was 
full of stories of races held in bygone years, when 
there were eighty carriages gathered on the maidan, 
and had much to say of the prowess of certain 
ponies and of their owners and riders, but all that 
is lost to history because the names were unin¬ 
telligible. Another old man, who had been chief 
of the police of the sadr bazaar, wept and said he 
had lived too long. He ought to have died six 
months before while there were still troops in the 
station and he could have had a military funeral. 
He died while I was there, and it was found possible 
to meet his last wishes, though we had to substitute 
police for soldiers and “ no cost was caused to 
Government.” 

The bungalow where I was staying had been the 
official residence of the civil officer stationed at M. 
Immediately opposite was the great mess-house, 
now a mere ruin. Much of the bungalow had been 
demolished, but the ghost—for there was a ghost— 
had not been laid. There were some old articles 
of furniture which had been in the bungalow for 
generations. One of these articles was a bureau 
which contained two books. One of these books 
related to the garden. , Some of the occupants of the 
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had been keen gardeners, and they had 
kept a careful record of their experiments. The 
compound had been divided into numbered plots, 
and one could trace year by year, by reference to 
the book, what flowers had been, sown, what trees 
planted, what new-comers acclimatised, what old 
standards eliminated, in short what had been the 
failures and successes of those who tried to make 
the world a little lovelier. Now the whole com¬ 
pound was a yellow r expanse of leprous spear- 
grass. The other book was the minute-book of the 
gymkhana. In it you could trace the social history 
of the station for many years. The last entry was : 
“ Cash in hand, none. Liabilities, none. Sum 
realised by sale of furniture and effects, twenty 
rupees. This sum is divided among the servants 
of the gymkhana, and the gymkhana is hereby 
wound up.” 

Now it would hardly be known that there had 
ever been any Europeans at all at M. The lands 
are under the plough. The village community is 
firmly established. The rallying post is a liquor 
depot. The church perhaps still survives, but. the 
pleaders have their eye on it as a club. The grave¬ 
yard is still there, but the stone-robbers are at work. 
In a very few years these also will vanish, and 
there will be left neither trace nor any memory. 
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THE VILLAGE. 

But it is time to leave the cantonment, its duties 
and its amusements, its frivolities and its pre¬ 
occupations, for October is come and the Dussera 
is approaching, the festival which commemorates 
the slaughter of the demon with the buffalo head. 
The rains are now well over and the rivers are no 
longer swollen, the grass is still green on the earth 
and certain of the crops are ripe for harvest. This, 
therefore, is the season when men may ride abroad, 
this is the season when, in days gone by, princes 
used to ride out to war and the raider to take a prey, 
but for us this is the season of the peaceful camp. 

There is a strain of the nomad in all races who 
are not over-civilised, and this strain is not yet 
bred out of the English, that landless race that has 
for ages sent forth new swarms to occupy new 
territories. In any case certain it was that all were 
glad when the season of camping had arrived. It 
was a joy to get away from the station with its 
wearisome work and its wearisome amusements, 
to get into solitude, for of even one’s best friends one 
may tire, and to know that at the end of the first 
day’s march a whole pilgrim’s burden of vexations 
and cares would slip from your shoulders, and that 
afflictions, which seemed Atlas-high, would shrink 
to their true proportions. Great, therefore, is the 
happiness when the tents and the equipage are being 
overhauled, the stud replenished, the stores ordered 
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and checked and the treasures of the bungalow 
■packed away for the season. Ladies., I confess, do 
not hail this season with equal pleasure. A woman 
likes to have her pretty things round her, and is 
doubtful how the picture of her life will fit into the 
new frame, but, if she has children, she may be con¬ 
soled by seeing how they thrive. Even the dogs 
are aware of what is in the wind, and in their dreams, 
also, they are revolving schemes of love and war. 

There was ample scope for touring in Madampur. 
You could march from north to south for a hundred 
miles without crossing the district boundary, and 
from east to west for thirty without trespassing on 
the charge of a colleague. One t'ehsil, moreover, 
was wholly detached, and lay embedded in the 
territories of a native State. In addition to this 
large isolated area there were numerous other iso¬ 
lated villages attached, not physically but adminis¬ 
tratively, to one or other of the tehsils. I say “ you 
could march/' but add the proviso “ given favour¬ 
able conditions,” for although the district lay on the 
line of the old war-road, between north and south, 
there were on its highways few metalled stretches 
and no bridges. The art of road-building or con¬ 
structing bridges was unknown to or unpractised 
by our predecessors. The peasant and the mer¬ 
chant had eight months in the year during which 
he could move his produce or his merchandise 
across dry rivers and a stony plain. To the peaceful 
classes, therefore, regular roads would be useless. 
As for the armies, they consisted of light horse 
which could move anywhere at any time! Heavy 
artillery was practically unknown, for the strategy 
of the south mistrusted it as diminishing mobility. 
It can, moreover, on emergency, given a sufficiency 
of impressed man-power, be moved over very diffi¬ 
cult country indeed. In any case the rulers of the 
South spent their money on forts, temples, mosques, 
tombs, palaces and barracks, and left communica- 
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to take care of themselves. The British Govern 
concentrated mostly on railways, and had 
little money to spend on these unremunerative 
tracts. 

Certainly one did not feel any great need of roads 
in Madampur. As for the deficiency of bridges, 
the rainfall was for the most part slight. It is true 
that the sources of the numerous rivers which inter¬ 
sected its plain, and of their affluents, lay in areas 
where nature was more lavish, and that tiny rills 
in the summer were apt to become impassable tor¬ 
rents and sometimes devastating floods between 
June and October, but a winter freshet soon passed 
and was for no long time a bar to the traveller. 
The whole tract was, moreover, traversed from 
north to south by a great railway. At one point 
of the main line there was, in my time, constructed 
a branch railway which penetrated deep into the 
wealthy cotton-producing regions of the east. This 
branch railway was enormously profitable to the 
British shareholders, profitable also to the culti¬ 
vators of the cotton districts, to whom it threw open 
a busy market, profitable also to the ever-hungry 
mills of Bombay, profitable also to the millions who 
required cheap clothing, but it was an affliction to 
the Madampuri. Before its construction about a 
thousand carts were employed daily for about three 
months in transporting the baled cotton from the 
ginning factories of the interior to railhead. The 
hire received was a substantial item in the yearly 
budget of hundreds of small landholders, and the 
daily halts brought prosperity to many a little 
mai'ket-town. It was an exhilarating sight to see 
such an encampment in the evening, when men’s 
tongues were loosened after the evening meal, when 
the bullocks were a-yoking and women were collect¬ 
ing their bundles and their children, while holy men 
were hovering around trying to snatch a handful 
of the elastic white fibre and cursing the man who 
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ented the baling press. The golden sunset dust 
lay heavy over all. I try to call up a picture, but 
there is no picture in my mind. What memory 
evokes is the smell. Smell of cow-dung fires, smell 
of food, smell of coarse tobacco, smell of the hot 
bodies of toiling men and animals, smell of women 
and perfumes and spices, all that veritable bouquet 
of rural India which sounds, when its items are 
catalogued, as if it must be revolting, but which 
was not revolting but on the contrary a stimulating 
emanation. 

It was a pleasant and profitable time for the 
poor Madampuri, but it is all over now, and I dare¬ 
say he agrees with Mr Gandhi that railways are an 
invention of the devil. He has forgotten, if he ever 
knew it, that the carts on. which he plied his freight¬ 
age, those very carts so light and strong, so easily 
made and so quickly reparable by the village arti¬ 
san, were themselves the invention of two British 
officers of the Satanic Government, and that in 
the days of Swaraj there were no carts except a 
few stone-wheeled sledges drawn by justly indignant 
water-buffaloes, for in those days there was little 
to transport and little profit in the transport¬ 
ation. 

We did not, however, use the railway except on 
rare occasions. As in the days of old we marched 
for six or seven months in the year leisurely from 
one large village to another, forming permanent 
camps at certain central spots and making thence 
shorter or longer expeditions to outlying villages. 
Seeing, therefore, that the touring officer lives in his 
camp for six or seven months in the year, he is at 
pains to make himself comfortable. " Why,’’ asked 
some member of some Geddes Committee, “ do not 
the officers go to the village inns ? ” Because there 
are no inns. 

Now, it is true that in India necessities are luxu¬ 
ries, and it. is no wonder, therefore, that luxuries 
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aLKr necessities. Discomfort means death, and be¬ 
cause a dead officer is of no use to his country and 
may be an expense, it is patriotic for him to pro¬ 
tect himself against the rain, against, the sun and 
against diseases. In order to do one’s duty m This 
matter it is necessary to have sufficient, shelter, 
and to carry with one supplies of untainted food. 
Do not, therefore, on first sight of the camp exclaim 
at the luxurious sloth of the Anglo-Indian. There 
is really nothing more than is necessary. I here 
are generally three large tents, one for sleeping, 
one for an office and one for the clerical establish¬ 
ment, and attached to these is a number of small 
single-fly tents containing the servants and the 
menials:, The latter are very expert at pitching a 
tent, and have an eye for symmetry and picturesque¬ 
ness. The camp is a cheerful and busy scene. It 
is, if possible, pitched near but not too near a large 
village and close to a source of water, which is not 
exposed to too great an amount of pollution. I lie 
site will be shaded by trees. Mangoes will be selected 
if possible, for these give a dense and perennial 
shade ; the tamarind is to be avoided, for those 
who sleep under it are apt to contract fever; the 
acacia is likened to a faithless friend, because from 
a distance it appears to promise secure protection, 
but cn approaching it you find this promise is nuga¬ 
tory, for the sun easily passes through its fine leaves , 
the pipal does not grow in clumps, and is besides 
apt to shelter demons. 

One of the reasons why Madampur was so un¬ 
popular as a charge was because it had hardly any 
camps in it which were at once good and central. 
I remember arriving at my first camp in my charge. 
I had inquired the night before whether it was a 
good camp, and had been told, with perfect truth, 
that it was one of the best in the district. Coming as 
I did from a district where we considered a quarter 
of an acre of mango trees as an exiguous allowance, 
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to find that this excellent camp 
consisted of five acacias and a tamarind, and these 
not set on the flat but along the crest of an embank¬ 
ment,. so that it was necessary to pitch the tents 
at an angle of forty-five degrees. This poverty of 
camps in a hottish district like Madampur was a 
serious difficulty, especially in times of scarcity 
when it was not possible to move heavy tents. In 
the very hot weather, when time permitted, I used 
to sit in a bath placed under the dining-table, but 
this practice, though it does protect one from sun¬ 
stroke, is not to be commended. 

The stay in the camp might be as short as three 
days, or might be protracted to ten. Having com¬ 
pleted as much of the inspection of the country as 
was accessible from one camp one moved on to 
another, marching from fifteen to twenty-five miles, 
Half the camp would go ahead so that there would 
be some shelter available on your arrival. Here may 
be recorded a story of Sir Charles Napier. Sir 
Charles came to India late in life, and abominated 
what he considered the unsoldierly luxury of the 
Company's army. Many things disgusted him, and 
among these was the enormous camp-equipage which 
the humblest subaltern considered necessary for 
his comfort and dignity. When Sir Charles was 
about to march to the reduction of Urnarkote he 
desired to set an example to his officers. He directed 
his tent-attendants, therefore, to send, ahead the 
smallest possible tent of all those assigned to a 
General. The attendants obeyed with the literal¬ 
ness which is so common when Indians have to 
carry out the orders of Europeans. Behold then, 
at the end of the long day's march, standing isolated 
ifi all its glory, the headquarters of the victorious 
leader of the British armies, of Sir Charles Napier, 
the conqueror of the Biluch and the terror of the 
Pathan, a ‘necessary’ tent. The laughter which 
ran through the towns of Sindh and of the Punjab 
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§'t have been worth many battalions to the 
enemy And yet the Due de Vendome . . . 

Touring was first imposed as a duty in consequence 
of the importance of settling the land revenue on 
the spot, and of keeping a watchful eye over sub" 
ordinates in outlying districts. It was kept up 
because it enabled the official to get into touch with 
the real people of India—the peasants. It is perhaps 
a little too much insisted on in these days, when 
the revenue is settled for a term of years, when sub¬ 
ordinates are more trustworthy, and when the 
pressure of routine work is such that intercourse 
with the villager, or even with the landholder, is 
difficult, and when, moreover, the opinion of the 
villager and the landholder is little valued in com¬ 
parison with that of the urban classes. 

Unless the touring officer is very astute to check 
abuses a perpetual succession of official visitors 
may become a hardship to a poor village. The 
officer and his staff are, of course, supposed to pay 
for everything consumed while in camp, and to 
compensate the villagers for all services rendered 
and all damage done, but. it is difficult to effect 
this. In the first place it is an ingrained idea among 
the villagers that Government officers, even the 
humblest menial, will pay for nothing, and that it 
concerns the honour of the village to treat them 
with hospitality. In the second place this idea is 
by no means absent from the minds of the inferior 
staff of the office and the household. Then there is 
the further difficulty that the headman of the vil¬ 
lage, who arranges for supplies, may take payment 
from the officer and intercept it before it reaches 
the persons to whom it should go. Most officials 
take pains to see that hardship is not caused, but it 
is very difficult to shut the door on all peculation; 
and I have seen some strange entries in the accounts 
of the bunnia who finances the village. In some 
places where touring officers had been numerous and 
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careless, the villagers, though still avoiding the tak¬ 
ing of payment, found this compulsory hospitality 
an intolerable burden and cut down the trees or 
demolished the wells which attracted these visitors. 
In one camp, which could not so be made untenable, 
they took pains to encourage the settlement of 
large and ferocious bees. But on the whole they 
bear the visits of European officers without reluct¬ 
ance. There is always the hope of conciliating the 
officer and of getting some boon out of'him. 

Recently, of course, difficulties have been thrown 
in the way by political agitators who have for long 
been attempting to win over the cultivating classes 
to the side of the urban party of disaffection, and 
have now partially succeeded. In this way it is 
occasionally made impossible to tour at all. The 
officer has no right to impress carts, yet he cannot 
move if there is no transport. He has no right to 
requisition supplies, yet he must eat. He. has no 
right to compel the village servants to assist him, 
yet without that assistance it is not possible to 
pitch the camp or to keep it clean. Even if the 
boycott does not proceed to such lengths, there is 
now often an air of sullen hostility about the vil¬ 
lagers that does not make life any more agreeable, 
and which makes you feel that the slightest incident, 
a quarrel between an orderly and a villager for 
instance, or some unavoidable incident of that 
kind, might lead to an immediate explosion. 

But in my time there was in Madampur none of 
this trouble. Madampur had not been over-toured, 
agitation had not affected the villages, and the 
people were most friendly. I even had an experience 
which gave me some idea of what it must have been 
like to tour in the old days, shortly after the British 
took over the country. As I have said, attached to 
the various tehsils of Madampur were various out¬ 
lying villages, distant little islands of British 
dominion, embedded in the territories of a native 
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Our predecessors in the sovereignty of these 
dominions (like William the Conqueror) did not 
think it well that powerful vassals should hold com¬ 
pact blocks of territory, and preferred to endow their 
aristocracy, if possible, not with lands at all but with 
fractional shares of the rentals of State lands. If 
that course was impossible, then care was taken 
that the noble holdings were widely dispersed. 
This system had much to recommend it from the 
point of view of the sovereign, for the nobles were too 
busy bickering among themselves to disturb him, 
but from the point of view of the peasant it was 
not so admirable. Everybody, it is clear, was living 
on a frontier, a situation which in times of discord is 
not over-agreeable. However, in such a case, if 
A. plunders B., B. can plunder C. and C. can, in his 
turn, plunder A., so that devastation, circulating 
like a bill of exchange, comes back in the long-run 
to its original issuer, and the losses mid the gains 
cancel out. Eventually the nobles became kings, 
and in some cases their territories, either by con¬ 
quest or by lapse, vested in the British Government, 
which thus holds numerous villages embedded in the 
heart of foreign territory. The administrative in¬ 
convenience is obvious, and from time to time it 
has been suggested that there should be a transfer, 
so as to exchange these outlying tracts against 
similar fragments of foreign territory embedded in 
British territory. But the legal difficulties in the 
way, for in strict constitutional law the sovereign 
has no power to cede a British possession without 
authority from Parliament, and the strenuous ob¬ 
jections of the villagers to being handed over to a 
native State, has prevented much being done in 
the way of consolidation. 

Having some spare time on my hands I deter¬ 
mined, if possible, to visit all these outlying villages 
of my charge. One I was unable to reach: it lay 
fifty miles from the nearest point of the district. 
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d the mere coming and going would have taken 
a week. I should have liked to have seen that 
village. It was said to be inhabited entirely by 
robbers. It was unofficially reported that: when the 
Indian officer in charge of the telisil had las., gone 
there the villagers had turned him out of the village 
in scandalous circumstances, saying that they did 
not want any foreigners there. Nevertheless they 
always remitted their revenue in full, and to the 
moment. The other villages I did succeed in visiting. 
They were all very opulent, the first owner being 
doubtless a man with court influence, who selected 
the pick of the bunch as his fief. 

The people were enthusiastic agriculturists and 
were alleged to make nocturnal raids on to the 
neighbouring foreign villages, thus acquiring much 
wealth, which they devoted to improvement of their 
holdings. In any case there was a busy and pleasing 
appearance of wellbeing about these villages. Every¬ 
body was well dressed; the children, little balls of 
fat abounding in superfluous vitality; the women 
were glossy, and carried good dresses and orna¬ 
ments; the oxen were sleek and well cared for; 
even the village dogs seemed happy. Mosques and 
temples were numerous and imposing. Altogether 
I could well understand the regret of the people of 
my province for the days when Madampur and the 
adjacent districts was the robbers’ fortress of India, 
into which poured annually the loot of fifty kingdoms. 
I must confess, however, that I did. not see any signs 
of peculiar poverty in the adjacent milages of the 
native State, which were alleged to be the scene of 
these nocturnal exploits, but perhaps the truth is 
that to rob a peasant (so long as you do not rob him 
in such a way as to deprive him of all hope of ever 
keeping any of the fruits of his industry, or so as to 
destroy the instruments of production) rather in¬ 
creases his productiveness, just as periodically re¬ 
moving some of the honey of a hive induces the bees 
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go on working and accumulating, instead of 
living from calix to proboscis. 

In any case it was an agreeable tour, and the 
villagers” many of whom had never seen a European 
before, having been absent, perhaps, at the time of 
the visits of my predecessors, were full of hospitable 
ideas, some of which were truly reminiscent of the 
good old days now gone beyond recall. The visit 
was amusing to them also. The life in a village is, 
even though punctuated with acute moments of 
dacoity, but dull, and the arrival of my camp in 
Durgam was as epoch-making an event as the arrival 
of a circus in a Missouri village. The children, 
women and old men formed a ring about the tent 
with a radius of about forty yards, and remained 
there apparently without budging for thirty-six 
hours. I had with me only one very small tent, 
for roads in the native State were non-existent, and 
this continual observation was embarrassing. It 
would, however, have been unkind to remove the 
people. In the evenings the men of the village 
would collect and talk freely, which is not the custom 
of the more sophisticated villager, and would even 
spontaneously ask questions. The few nights I 
spent in these unspoilt villages gave me more insight 
into the character and mentality of the Madampuri 
peasant than I should have got in months spent in 
the more settled districts. They had much to ask 
about Queen Victoria, and whether she was a real 
person,^or was an immortal, or an abstract expres¬ 
sion, Indeed everywhere in those days the Queen 
was venerated. The fact that the plague broke out 
in Bombay shortly after the defilement of her statue 
by a Brahmin was not without its significance. 
They could not, however, understand the sudden 
drop from girlhood into old age, as apparent on the 
coins. 

The religion of the English was also a matter of 
interest. They knew little of Christianity, and were 
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by no means certain that the English were Christians. 
But they had heard of Freemasonry, and I could see 
that there was a faint suspicion that the practices 
of the Freemasons were not altogether free of devil- 
worship. Strange it was to find these atrocious 
rumours, which have done so much harm in civilised 
lands, echoing in these remote villages. I did my 
best to reassure them, especially in the matter of 
kidnapping little boys to sacrifice to Satan, but I 
expect they regarded my assurances as rather 
tendencious. The ignorant Indian has a rooted 
belief that the European, if not a devil himself, is yet 
closely allied to the devils, and that in token of his 
kinship he is provided with a tail. 

That this last supposition was false I was, by an 
accident, enabled to prove. There was in the remote 
hills a very picturesque old tank. Some forgotten 
Mussulman prince had thrown a dam across two 
valleys. One dam had long since broken, but the 
other was intact, forming a beautiful little lakelet 
backed by tree-clad hills. The ordinary Indian tank 
is lacking in background, because the modem en¬ 
gineer aims at a large catchment area, and this in 
the arid plains is incompatible with the existence of 
hills. Eluding the observation of the curious I set 
off one evening to the tank intending to bathe, and 
I asked the headman to keep the people away from 
the tank. On my road I met a cultivator and asked 
him whether there were any crocodiles in the tank. 
A curious thing about Indian tanks is that, even if 
they have no connection with any other water, 
they are always full of fish, and often shelter croco¬ 
diles. It is supposed that the ova of fish living in 
some remote tank are, when, as often happens, the 
tank dries up, conveyed along with the dust of the 
earth in which they are embedded by the wind to 
the new tank. Crocodiles, of course, often travel 
during the rains for great distances, guided by instinct, 
creeping along at night, and lying up during the day. 
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particular tank was at least thirty miles from 
the nearest crocodile river. I had, for the moment, 
forgotten the vernacular name for the crocodile and 
used the Hindustani word, which is very generally 
understood. The cultivator assured me that all 
was well, and I proceeded to bathe and swum some 
distance down the tank to a temple, picturesquely 
situated by the side of the water. There I sat on 
the steps and conversed with the priest. By this 
time I had recollected the word for crocodile, and at 
last asked the holy man whether there were any 
crocodiles. He answered: “ The tank is full of 

them, and they are most rapacious.” This was 
interesting news, and entailed a walk with bare feet 
over very rough country to the place where I had 
left my clothes. A walk which was made no more 
agreeable by the fact that the population of at least 
six villages had meanwhile collected on the banks 
and on the dam to watch developments. As I 
passed the men all made the eight-limbed ceremony 
of prostration. When I had dressed I asked the 
headman why they had not warned me of the dangers 
in the tank, and they replied that they did not know 
anything about the habits of Europeans and had 
supposed that they rather preferred bathing with 
crocodiles to bathing alone. If not, why should I 
enter a tank notoriously infested with these animals ? 
This after all seemed reasonable enough. 

It was on one of these expeditions that I came 
across the fastness of the dacoit saint, whom I have 
called Abdul Murteza, who was then in prison under 
charges which I was investigating. I was camped 
on the borders of British India and intended to visit 
an outlying village situated about eight miles across 
the frontier. I had sent on a light tent, and con¬ 
trary to my usual practice set out in the late after¬ 
noon, meaning to reach the village before nightfall, 
sleep there and return next morning. There axe no 
ordnance maps available for the district officer, and 
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|hh revenue maps do not show contours, nor do they 
show foreign territory. As I rode it appeared that 
the country was getting more and more hilly and 
wilder and wilder. Eventually, a rare thing with 
me, I lost my way and spent much time scrambling 
up and down hillsides and leading my horse across 
dangerous saddle-backs. Just as the sun was setting 
we came to the foot of a nasty-looking ravine, very 
steep and full of rough boulders and sharp, loose 
stones. My Biluch pony, generally a most docile 
beast, looked at what was before him, decided he had 
had enough and refused to budge a step. In this pre¬ 
dicament I looked round and observed some way 
to the left a hill down which an array of men, clad in 
a black uniform-dress, was advancing. Presently 
they collected around me and stood in silence. I 
asked who they were and what they wanted, and it 
appeared that they were disciples of Abdul Murteza, 
and wished to know what had befallen him. As I 
was then, investigating the case I could not discuss 
the matter with them, but told them that the inquiry 
was fixed for the next day, when they could be pres¬ 
ent. This satisfied them ; they gave me ready assist¬ 
ance and we soon got up the ravine and on to the 
level land, whence it was an easy ride to camp. 
Afterwards I met some of these disciples and they 
gave me some information about the history of the 
saint, but would say nothing of his doctrines. 

Jhese short expeditions into outlying districts 
were a pleasant change in the routine of a touring 
officer. Some people find that routine very irksome^ 
even when it is diversified by sport. I cannot say I 
found it tedious, though I never, if possible, returned 
to headquarters, never took casual leave, rarely 
met another officer, sometimes did not speak English 
lor months, and though the work in normal times was 
by no means hard. I he work was, however, constant, 
and can be made to occupy the whole of the working 
day, so there seems little opportunity for boredom, 
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The chief business of the touring officer is to 
inspect the villages of his charge. He will visit 
two or three of these in the course of the morning. 
Nominally his duty is to assess and check the col¬ 
lection of the revenue, actually his duties are more 
extensive. He may ride ten to fifteen miles a day 
on this duty. If he is wise he rises before dawn, 
and very cold it is in the winter. Before sunrise he 
has got some distance on his way. Sunrises in 
India, in contradistinction to sunsets, are not spec¬ 
tacular, but there is at this time, in places away 
from habitation, a sensation of chill, luminous purity 
diffused over the whole phenomenal universe. You 
fall for a time into a state of calm expectancy, in 
which you feel that any wonderful thing might 
happen, as if you were on the verge of some mar¬ 
vellous discovery. This phase soon passes, and full 
day begins with its heat and its dust and its glare. 
It is time to cease dreaming and to get on with your 
work. Thus slowly riding and half-unconsciously 
noting as you go the lie of the land, the condition 
of the crops, the number, character and avocations 
of the passers-by, the depth of water in the rivers 
and ravines, in fact all that is noticeable, you arrive 
at the village you have decided to visit, which I will 
call Sitapur. 

It is easy enough for an experienced officer to see 
if all is well with a village. The material indicia of 
prosperity I have already given in my account of 
Durgam, but these are not sufficient. It is here where 
the casual investigator is apt to be misled, especially 
when he is being guided on his tour by those who 
wish to deceive him, whether those misleading guides 
are plausible English-speaking agitators or his own 
prepossessions. Prosperity is consistent with poor 
clothes, nakedness and general dilapidation, and 
some sudden calamity may well have stricken a 
village which appears bursting with opulence. 

I remember once coming into a small, highly 
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cultivated, remote village. The land was excellent. 
There was ample water. Valuable crops had been 
sown the year before, and had fetched good prices. 
There were many plantations of noble fruit trees. 
Yet there was a listlessness everywhere. The people 
were civil but monosyllabic. Any jest was greeted 
merely with a civil but sickly smile. What was 
wrong ? It took me hours to find out. 

Then it appeared that a holy man had appeared 
and had settled in the village temple. He was 
practising great austerities, but unlike other holy 
men he was not rabid fox alms. On the contrary he 
said that his Divine Master had been pleased to 
exempt him from all material cares, so that he might 
have more time to devote himself to an acceptable 
service. Next he confided, as a special secret, to 
one of the principal landholders that he possessed 
the power of duplicating rupees. The rustic expressed 
astonishment and doubt, and the saint said that in 
the interests of the faith he would give a demon¬ 
stration. The rustic challenged him, and producing 
a rupee said, “ Turn this into two rupees, and 1 
will believe.” The saint was grieved at this hard¬ 
ness of heart, and the incredulity of men of this 
latter age, and sighed deeply. “ 1 do not know if 
my Master will allow' this. Some signs are shown 
only to the faithful,” and then, “ Leave the coin, and 
I will try.” It is needless to prolong the matter. 
Suffice it to say that the one rupee was turned into 
two, and five into ten, and that, the rustic hastened 
away, sold his wife’s ornaments, mortgaged one of 
his fields, and came back and laid a couple of hundred 
rupees at the feet of the saint. " My son,” said the 
man of God, “ I fear that greed for silver and not 
true piety is moving you. This, therefore, may be 
a difficult feat. See, I will recite certain prayers 
before you, but in secret. I then enclose this vile 
dross in this earthen pipkin, again reciting the 
appropriate mantras. I now bury this jar, with due 
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ritual, in this sacred spot. Urgent business now calls 


me hence. I shall return in a week, which is no more 
than the time needful for the duplication. All I 
stipulate is that, when you are enriched, yon Will 
offer me nothing, that my sincerity of heart may be 
demonstrated, and that my purity may not be 
sullied. In the meantime do not touch the deposit till 
I return, or all our labour will be in vain.” The pot 
was duly buried, and the holy man tottered off on 
his errand of mercy. The rustic discovered, in the 
course of the next few days that he was not the 
only man who had profited by the liberality of the 
saint. At least ten other well-to-do villagers had 
entrusted all their spare cash to the sadhu. A week 
passed, and ten days, and a month, and there was 
no return of the wanderer. Doubts assailed the 
inquirers and they dug up the jars and found them 
empty. We sought for the sadhu. but, unfortunately, 
the villagers had been so vexed with their own folly 
that they had attempted to keep things concealed 
too long and the money had vanished without trace. 
These impostors travel for great distances, and, of 
course, never return to a place which they have once 
exploited. Let us trust that the sadhu adopted a 
secular habit and went into honest business. His 
talents would probably make him a successful com¬ 
pany promoter, and would put him well on the way 
to knighthood. 

It is' not often, of course, that one comes across 
an incident of that kind, but there is always some¬ 
thing to notice, and often some slight abnormality 
may put you on what may prove to be a fruitful 
inquiry. But in any case this habit of inspection 
will continually remind you that the village is not 
a. mere name, not a mere geographical expression, 
not even a congeries of human beings, as in England, 
but a living entity, an entity, indeed, which has 
lived for thousands of years and will probably live 
for another thousand or so. The Indian village is, 
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course, part of the greater whole, and is also a 
fellow with its fellows joined in a spiritual com¬ 
munity, but each possesses a most distinct identity, 
an identity which would subsist, through all chances 
and changes, provided such chances arid, changes 
brought with them anything short of total annihila¬ 
tion. The whole of the cultivable land of India is 
divided up into villages. Even where there are 
great landholders the proprietor is, in nine cases 
out of ten, merely the proprietor of the rental of the 
village, or of certain lands situated within the village 
boundaries, and not, except where blundering legisla¬ 
tion has intervened, the owner of the soil. Even 
where the landholder is the descendant of the original 
founder of the village, a community soon arises, 
the members of which have rights, acquired adversely 
to the proprietor, which are in no way derivative 
from him. Even should protracted devastation 
render a village utterly ' lampless' for years, or 
should the life of the community be temporarily 
crashed by extraneous violence, yet when the op¬ 
pression has passed the survivors of the old com¬ 
munity will return or emerge, and set up the old 
system, and cultivate the land under the old tenures. 
This happened in Thana when the Marathas recon¬ 
quered the land from the Portuguese and the planta¬ 
tion system fell in a day. Picturesque, also, is the 
account of the re-occupation of Malwa, when the 
British broke the Pindharis. It is this will to live, 
the vital, tenacity of low organisms, which has pre¬ 
served the village through the revolutions of cen¬ 
turies. No political system which does not take into 
account the vitality of the village and the con¬ 
servatism of village tradition has a chance of sur¬ 
vival. The village was antecedent to this regime, 
and will exist thousands of years after this regime is 
forgotten. 

Look 7 at the map of this tehsil and consider the 
names of these milages. Here at the foot of these 
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hills, where never a tree grows, 
where no animal but the snake and the lizard could 
find shelter, you will find a string of names: Bear- 
village, Tiger-village, Elk-village, which speak of a 
time when these lands were covered with forest and 
abounded in wild beasts, with which men carried 
on a dubious struggle. Here is a name, ' Vikrampm,’ 
which refers to a great dynasty which reigned at a 
time before the legions had passed the British Chan¬ 
nel ; ‘ Arjunnagar ’ speaks of some ambitious little 
princelet of Rajput blood, who hoped to make what 
is now a tiny hamlet into the capital of a great 
dominion, and expected that it would one day have 
a population of ninety thousand households. Who 
was Arjun ? and what befell him and his ambitions ? 
No one knows. Mouse-village is a common name, but 
here we have a Cat-village plumped down alongside 
of it. Is there a hint of totemism here ? Is there a 
Whittington legend ? Or is it merely an example 
of rustic humour and rough chaff ? None can say. 

The Madampuri is not very well up in the tradi¬ 
tions of his race and country, and the romance and 
beauty of his natural surroundings (where these 
exist) strike him not at all. He is versed in. the 
local legends of the gods, has a vague idea that his 
ancestors used to " plunder the Moghuls,” mid likes 
to hear a few ballads of old time, but he is on the 
whole a practical man, and would thoroughly agree 
with the statesman who asked for what purpose a 
young man could possibly wish to know about any¬ 
thing which happened before 1885 ? 

Seeing, then, that local tradition is dumb, let. 
fancy inspire the tongue of the circumstance to 
relate (by a combination of the adventures of two 
noble ladies) the origin of ‘ Begampur.’ In old 
days a young prince of the Turks, who was ruling 
in Madampur as deputy for his father, the Sultan, 
rode out to course the antelope. The chase led him 
far, for his horse, a right courser from Nejad, bore 
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him swift as an arrow across waste and sown till 
the kill was made. Having dispatched the quarry 
he looked about him for his companions, and found 
himself alone and lost, with the darkness approach¬ 
ing. Fearing " the mischief of the night when it 
cometh on," he made the obligatory' prayers, and, 
riding on a little, came across this village, which is 
now Begampur, but which was then, like a thousand 
others, Wadgaon. 

The headmen, seeing that he was some great lord, 
welcomed him with hospitality and made ready 
for him an apartment. Having seen his horse well 
cared for, the prince was inclined to repose, and 
one of those present approached and drew off his 
buskins. It chanced that there was present an old 
woman, the sister of one of the headmen, and that 
she was versed in sematornancy. When she saw the 
bare feet of the prince she observed there evident 
marks of future sovereignty. Accordingly, drawing 
her brother aside, she said : " There is no doubt that 
this young man. is destined for the Kingship. Seek, 
then, by all means to win his favour, that, you ancl 
the people of this village may benefit.” It chanced 
that there was in the house of this headman a girl, 
Krishni, who had been married and widowed as a 
child, and was now in the flower of her youth. When 
the prince had rested he called for food. It is the 
custom of the Turks that they drink a cup or two of 
wine before eating, to improve the appetite and to 
strengthen the stomach. The headman directed 
his daughter Krishni to act as cupbearer for the 
prince, and she poured out to him in succession three 
cups of pure wine. Thereafter the rosebud of desire 
expanded, and the prince showed a disposition to 
laugh and jest with the girl. The headman said to 
the prince: "If you desire anything from me or 
my family we are your bounden servants.” The 
prince said : " Hither to me with someone who can 
write Persian, and the witnesses, that I may enter 
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into a contract of marriage with this girl, for 1 have 
not patience to delay.” There came the village 
accountant and two just men from among the 
Mussulmans, and the prince took Krishni to wife by 
the temporary marriage known as mutaa, with a 
dowry of a thousand dirhems. 

But when it was the morning the prince’s suite, 
which had been seeking for him all night, appeared, 
and he directed them to prepare a litter and convey 
Krishni to Madampur. In that town he lived with 
her, and she won so much on him that he wedded 
her by the most binding of contracts, and she be¬ 
came the mother of his children, lime passed and 
the sultan, the father of the prince, died, and discord 
arose among his sons and the matter came to a war. 
The prince had summoned to his presence the brothers 
and cousins of Krishni and had advanced them in 
dignity. By reason, then, of the assistance of the 
Hindus the prince became victorious. He dismissed 
his brothers to the realms of death, and, with the 
consent of the nobles and learned men, expanded the 
umbrella of sovereignty over his head, and made 
the kingdom become firm in his hand. 

It chanced that one day the Sultan was in one of 
the verandahs of the private palace, which is known 
as the Palace of Nacre, and he heard from behind a 
screen, which closed the doorway of one of the apart¬ 
ments, a voice of one singing, and it was the voice of 
Krishni and she was reciting something of this 
kind:—• 

“ The black blanket which the shepherd weaves from the wool 
of the village flock 

Is softer to me as a couch than this coverlet of silk. 

Bitter is the smoke of the cooking fires in the evening in my 
home, 

But more fragrant to me than the perfume of musk and of amber¬ 
gris. 

The water melon that they pick in the bed of my Sira 
Is cooler than the grapes and mangoes of the infidel. 

To count the cows as they return at evening from the far pasturage 
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Gladdens my heart more than to listen for the prancing of the 
war-horse. 

Arid a smart lad shining from his labour at the plough 
Is deafer to me than a clumsy water-buffalo.” 

When the Sultan heard this poem he laughed 
from a heart full of wrath, and said: “ She is not 
satisfied till she has made me a clumsy water-buffalo.” 
Then he went into the inner apartment and said, 
"Have you any request ? ” The Sultana replied: 
“ Give me rny native village as a free gift, that I 
may build myself a house there, so that I may solace 
my heart with the company of my own people, for 
this city is often wearisome to me.” Therefore the 
Sultan commanded, and the chancery issued to her 
an Altamgha grant of Wadgaon, to hold it as long 
as the sun and the moon should endure. She built 
herself there a palace, and a mosque, and a reservoir, 
and a tomb. But when the Sultan died she retired 
there, and spent her old age there in retreat from the 
world, and in the companionship of devotees, and in 
works of piety and beneficence. Thus the village 
took her name and her title, but the name is for¬ 
gotten and only her title remains. The monarchy 
has passed from the Just Kings "... and their 
Sultans ask the clay concerning them, and of their 
great ones there remains nothing but the bones ...” 
and those of her blood and race, if any remain, 
they are coolies in the bazaar working for a coolie’s 
wage, and of her palace nothing is left, and of the 
mosque but one slender minaret, and of the tank 
only a vestige here and there, for the embankment 
is broken and the hollow silted up, for love and 
Empires and all the works of man pass away, and 
nothing that is of man endures. 

But I must leave the regions of romance and 
return to the dry details of the administration of 
Sitapur, for that, after all, is my duty, and I remember 
that it is the dearest spot on earth to five hundred 
human beings. To our minds there is nothing 
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particularly attractive about an Indian village, noi¬ 
ls there any reason why the villager of Sitapur 
should not find all that he wants in Rampur. To 
the eye of the stranger all these villages look much 
the same. The village lands may have an area of 
from five to ten square miles. There are no build¬ 
ings in the fields. There are no hedges. The fields 
are poorly cultivated, because the peasant has little 
capital and little enterprise, and the backwardness 
of the civilisation renders the use of fragile machinery 
impossible. Most of the matter which should manure 
the fields is used for fuel. The greatest part of the 
land is devoted to the cultivation of some common 
cereal. Rotation of crops is unknown, and to fallow 
is impossible. As a substitute for rotation two or 
three crops are often grown in the same field in alter¬ 
nate lines, which gives a patchy effect. Artificial 
pasture is unknown, and the natural pasture is soon 
dry and bare. Nothing could be more monotonous 
than the appearance of the country when the crops 
have been harvested. In the season of the harvest, 
no doubt, the millet grows so high that it will con¬ 
ceal a horse and its rider, and many a time has a 
village lad, from his post on a scaffold, pelted my 
hat with stones from a sling thinking it was an egret. 

Artful is the horse as I ride between the high 
crops, and solicitous to snatch a sudden mouthful 
of the forbidden grain, but except at this season the 
greediest animal would go hungry. As you approach 
the village you wifi find some wells, or perhaps a 
small irrigation system connected with a little tank, 
or some old Mussulman dam across a stream. Under 
this irrigation system are grown more valuable 
crops: wheat, sugar-cane, plantains and the like. 
But as a general rale expensive and valuable crops 
are not grown, even when the water is to be had for 
the asking. When they are grown it will generally 
be found that the peasant is working in partnership 
with an urban capitalist, and, in that case, it is 






probable that tlie peasant will have the labour and 
the capitalist the profit, a division of commodities 
Which is not unknown in more advanced com- 
munities. 

Still, from a spectacular point of view, these 
irrigated patches are delightful. The well itself, often 
a magnificent piece of masonry, is shadowed by 
great pipal trees, the resort of pigeons. The bul¬ 
locks operating the primitive mechanism are stately, 
powerful and well-fed. The irrigated crop is a vivid 
green. From the crop, from the fruit trees, from 
the rich, hot, damp soil emanates that odour of warm 
fecundity which the oriental poet finds so stimu¬ 
lating. 'The plash and gurgle of the water is a re¬ 
freshment to the ear. Even the creaking and groan¬ 
ing of the windlass are pleasing, connoting as they 
do, simple, dignified and fruitful human effort. 
One would wish to linger here awhile, but one must 
not hamper the. peasant. Let us pass on for the 
present, hoping that the well is not too full of guinea- 
worm, and that the soil commanded by it is not too 
rich in alkali. 

We are now approaching Sitapur itself. Passing 
through the huts of the nomads and the cabins of 
the low castes, we arrive at the village site, that 
confined and congested area wherein are packed 
the houses and byres of the proprietors of the village 
lands, of their tenants, of their dependants, their 
officials and servants. The immediate surroundings 
are not attractive; around the actual village ex¬ 
tends an area which is left uncultivated and un¬ 
exploited. Here are the village dunghills and rub¬ 
bish heaps, neglected graveyards, ruined temples, 
inhospitable rest-houses, abandoned folds and other 
detritus. But now we have arrived at the entrance 
to the village, where an aperture, which was once a 
guarded gateway, pierces an enceinte which was 
once a fortified wall. One remembers, if one has ever 
forgotten it, that for the human race peace is an 



unnatural condition, or rather that it is a period of 
rest and refreshment in which the human race can 
prepare itself for the real business of society, for war 
and the labours of war. 

For this was and has always been, till the British 
made a great peace, a house of war. Nowadays, if 
one ascends one of the rare hill-forts in the cool 
evening, and standing on some projecting spur 
allows the eye to wander, one can observe an area 
of hundreds of square miles filled with the peaceful 
labours of man. Those peaceful labours have not 
been disturbed by armed men for over a hundred 
years. Yet, peaceful as is the scene, the spectator 
feels a different sensation from that which is his 
when he .stands in England on the site of Roman 
camp or Feudal castle. These are the memorials of 
epochs utterly dead and done with. Stand on the 
keep at Corfe. You may think of the knights clad 
in shining armour riding coastwards on the way to 
Spain or the Holy Land, or of chapmen toiling up 
the defile with their laden pack-horses. But you 
would not expect to see them any more than to see 
a legion on its march, and should they appear they 
would seem as out of place in the Dorsetshire land¬ 
scape as an irrupting herd of mammoths. Not so 
here. Here it is the peace and silence which seem 
accidental and transitory. It would surprise you 
not at all to see through the purple evening haze 
the flash of steel where the setting sun touched the 
lance-points of the Moghul cavalry, to see the flames 
going up from yonder village and the people flying 
fort wards before the Pindhari raiders, to see the 
dense cloud of dust which marks the slow advance 
of the British siege-train. 

War in India, at any rate in these parts, was fairly 
humane, though now and then there were incidents 
which show that a tiger is always a tiger, though 
you may cover him with trappings oi brocade. The 
land revenue was the principal resource of all Govern- 
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ments, and if permanent conquest was intended, 
it was not good business to extirpate the cultivators. 
The cultivators having no voice in the Government, 
it was useless to adopt the modem device of democ¬ 
racy of putting pressure on the Government through 
them ... a device which, I may observe, was first 
practised by the British in the campaign against the 
United States in the year 18x2. ... In the case of 
great raids practised by neighbouring States on 
neighbouring States, public opinion required that no 
excessive brutalities should be perpetrated on the 
civil population. The Hindu and even the Mussul¬ 
man is, unless his fanaticism is roused, no lover of 
cruelty, and does not shed blood for the pleasure of 
it. It is related that after a cruel and devastating 
war between the Mussulman State of the Deccan 
and the great Hindu kingdom of the south, the rulers 
were so shocked at what they had done that they 
entered into a sort of rudimentary Hague convention 
for the benefit of non-combatants. This country 
was always a province of some stable government, 
so that it was never the scene of the armed hooli¬ 
ganism which passed for war farther north, where 
every man did what was right in his own eyes. Yet 
with all these palliations war was still war, and a 
scourge to peaceful men. The mere passage of troops, 
apart from any actual fighting, is, unless the troops 
are under severe discipline, and the civil govern¬ 
ment strong and vigilant, enough to work dreadful 
havoc. Even in our happy land the clubmen (gangs 
of ruined peasants) were a serious embarrassment to 
the Cromwellian armies, and they were found not 
only in those counties where there had been heavy 
fighting. The horses need fodder: cu( the standing 
crops. The army needs fuel: pull down the houses. 
Transport is necessary: seize the plough oxen and 
impress the men as coolies. Someone has fired a 
shot from that village: sack it and violate the 
women. After the lions have passed come the 
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Hyaenas, the free companies, bands without a 
country, without a master, without discipline, with¬ 
out religion and without mercy. 

Moreover, though it was regarded as sinful un¬ 
necessarily to ravage a hostile district, and even 
more sinful to perpetrate atrocities in the modern 
style on the civil population, yet to drive off your 
own subjects was regarded as a legitimate stratagem. 
This device, which in some parts of India was known 
as driving oft the vulsa, was commonly practised 
wherever local conditions made it expedient. When 
your enemy, after the resources of diplomacy had 
failed, began collecting his forces at some conveni¬ 
ent cantonment on your frontier, and his favourite 
minister or concubine had in return for a cash 
consideration communicated to you his proposed 
line of march, you sent out your own cavalry with 
instructions to sweep away all the population from 
yotir own dominions over a belt measuring fifty 
miles or so. In this region the peasants were driven 
away, the standing crops were burned, accumulated 
grain removed or destroyed, oxen slain or ham¬ 
strung, wells filled up, fruit trees cut down, all 
habitations levelled to the ground so that there 
was interposed between you and your enemy a food¬ 
less and waterless desert. In this case the enemy 
would find it hard to move, for in any case the com¬ 
missariat was not the strong part of Indian armies, 
and thus many a promising campaign was frus¬ 
trated owing to the impossibility of moving troops 
in this artificial Sahara. 

This war by devastation was, of course, just as 
effective if you were able to apply it to the enemies’ 
dominions. One of the most effective passages in 
Burke describes the devastation by Haidar of the 
Carnatic, the territory of our ally. Burke seems to 
regard the severities practised there as being a proof 
of, and as being justified by, the abominable char¬ 
acter of the Madras Government of the time and its 
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repeated breaches of faith. It was, however, merely 
a common incident of Carnatic warfare, an ordinary 
operation carried out with the usual energy and 
thoroughness of the great ruler of the God-given 
State. In these lands a vague tradition persists, 
as well it may, for Madampur was long a debatable 
land, the prize of war and the theatre of war, and 
ever liable to the passage of contending armies who 
pressed none the less heavily on the country because 
the fighting men on both sides were men of the same 
blood and faith as the inhabitants. Moreover, the 
system of compulsory and precautionary removal 
was long an effective weapon in the armoury of the 
Mussulman kings of the south, who, by the use of it, 
protracted the hopeless struggle with the encroaching 
Mughal armies, and thus preserved their monarchy 
for over seventy years. 

Thus it was that Sitapur, like all the other Sita- 
purs in India, built and. for ages preserved its wall. 
The British peace has now lasted for over a hundred 
years and the wall has fallen into decrepitude. 
But it becomes more and more evident that war 
is the natural state of man, and that peace is merely 
a device of nature to provide the pabulum on which 
war feeds. Any system, therefore, which renders 
war impossible is a doomed system, and the same 
fate which befell the Roman peace must indubitably 
befall the British peace. When the British peace 
is at an end many a wealthy headman will earn the 
gratitude of his neighbours by re-edifying and im¬ 
proving his village wall, and thus turning Ms home 
into "a citadel, the ornament and defence of the 
whole canton.” A walled village will not now pro¬ 
tect against the attacks of a regular army. Mud walls, 
which could defy the operation of muzzle-loading 
cannon, would run like sand before modern artillery, 
but they would be of use against the raiders and the 
rievers, the jackals of the battlefield, and the armed 
hosts of robbers which are already beginning to 
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appear. In this struggle against these enemies the 
peaceful villager will be helped by an ally which he 
did not possess in the Middle Ages. 

In the early eighteenth century the Portuguese 
introduced from Brazil into Goa the prickly pear, 
which found a congenial habitat in India, and of 
which it is possible to construct barriers impassable 
to man or horse. In other respects it is unfriendly 
to man. It produces no fruit which is edible, except 
to those in the rage of famine. Its fibre is value¬ 
less. Its leaves are useless as fodder. It grows 
everywhere and is extremely difficult to eradicate. 
It has the tenacity of life of low organisms, yet it 
must be grappled with or it will render all the 
lands of the village inaccessible to the plough and 
a safe retreat for the snake, the wild boar, the 
wolf and the hyaena. There are masses of it here, 
and I make a mental note that I must direct the 
village authorities to be more diligent in their 
duty of clearance, and enforce on the owners of 
private land their statutory duty to abate the 
nuisance. 

But we are lingering too long on the outskirts of 
the village, and unless your arrival has been expected 
it is by no means a spot where the sensitive would 
wish to linger. The village possesses no sanitary 
system whatsoever. Public opinion and the unwritten 
law prohibits the defilement of the area within the 
village walls. The defilement, therefore, takes place 
just outside the village, and makes the perimeter 
no place for us till the sun and the animals have 
done their purifying work. 

At the village gate are collected the notables to 
receive you. I had hoped to make this a surprise 
visit, but vain indeed is it in India to hope to conceal 
your intentions. A bird of the air shall carry the 
matter? Rather the keen observation and the in¬ 
fallible power of deduction of a population whose 
very lives have for centuries depended on their 
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ability to anticipate their enemies. It is related 
that the King of Asirpur decided that the time had 
come when he must destroy the Rawwal of Kadim- 
Hissar. This was a strong fort, and to take it by 
siege would, if the enemy were prepared, be a diffi¬ 
cult and costly matter.' The King, therefore, de ¬ 
cided to try a coup-de-main. He collected his army 
on pretence of a campaign in another direction, 
marched for three days eastwards, and then, sud¬ 
denly wheeling, arrived by forced marches at the 
gates of Kadim-Hissar. He found it strongly held, 
and. prepared to resist a siege. Lengthy operations 
were necessary, but the fort was finally subdued. 
The Rawwal became a Mussulman, and rose to be 
one of the King’s intimates. One day the King 
asked the Rawwal how he had learned of an intention 
which the King had kept concealed in his own heart, 
not communicating it either to his most confidential 
ministers or to any favourite from behind the cur¬ 
tain. " I entertained,” said the Rawwal, ” in your 
Majesty’s Court a certain spy, who was in touch 
with your personal attendants. This spy informed 
rne that on two successive Fridays your Majesty, 
standing on the verandah of your palace, had been 
graciously pleased to stroke your royal moustaches. 
My spy, therefore, knew that you were contemplating 
a war, and a religious war, and as on each occasion 
you looked towards the west he knew that your 
intentions could be directed towards Kadim-Hissar, 
and Kadim-Hissar only. Thus I was able to make 
my preparations, but what God ordains will surely 
come to pass.” The King marvelled and was in 
two minds whether he ought not seek for that spy 
among Ids attendants and put him to death, but 
turned from this intention reflecting that as God 
has given to every man the need to eat, so also He 
has assigned to him a means whereby he may earn 
his bread. 
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I shall find, I know, everything in perfect order. 
The village will be swept; the registers all written 
up to the minute ; the bad characters hustled away ; 
the school filled with eager students. Even the 
dungheaps may have a protective coating of earth 
thrown over them. Still, to visit a Potemkin village 
of this kind has its advantages. One has not to 
find fault, to threaten, perhaps to punish, and the 
main question whether the village is thriving or not 
will be easily solved by him who is not misled by 
superficialities. I dismount, therefore, at about the 
spot where the chapel of the tutelary monkey-god 
is stationed, and in company with the notables 
walk towards the central square, conversing on in¬ 
different matters, for to touch on business at this 
stage would be most unseemly. After a devious 
journey through tortuous thoroughfares, between 
houses not dissimilar from the houses of the city, 
we arrive at the central square. This is a large 
vacant space surrounded by buildings, and abutting, 
perhaps, on a mud or stone keep, the acropolis, the 
inner sanctuary of the village. Here, perhaps, will 
be the residence of the owner of the village, and the 
point at which he and his suite come out to meet 
you will be an indication of the value he hopes you 
will set on him. About the square are certainly a 
temple or mosque, probably a well and numerous 
shade trees, and necessarily a rest-house, a school 
and an open shed which is the town hall. This 
square is the agora, the centre of village life, the 
natural place of assembly of the villagers when work 
is done. It has been for countless centuries the 
scene of the debates of the informal village council. 
Here have been discussed the bearing on village 
interests of the coming of the Macedonian, of the 
coming of the Turk, of the corning of the British. 
That red stone was the Protector of the village be¬ 
fore the Aryans brought their bright gods through 
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the northern passes, those broken images are the 
symbols of a forgotten religion, that mosque has 
on its walls an inscription dated in the sixth 
century of the Flight. In the schoolhouse boys 
are reading vernacular translations of Samuel 
Smiles. 


VILLAGERS. 

It is not necessary to discuss at length the various 
e-rave problems which the administration oi the 
village presents; I have dealt with those elsewhere. 
A. full account of minor administrative matters 
would be either unintelligible or tedious, according 
to the exiguity or amplitude of the commentary. 
Administrative problems are in any case ox little 
interest to anyone except to those who have to 
solve them; what man is interested in is man, 
particularly of men in relation to other men. 1 
propose therefore in this chapter to confine myself 
to describing the various elements of village society, 
both as individuals and as members of a com¬ 
munity ; and I have no doubt that the narrative 
will furnish sufficient material to enable the reader 
to form a just opinion of the nature and multifarious- 
ness of the duties of a district officer. 

I take my seat on a roughly strung wooden cot 
covered perhaps by a dubious-looking quilt, or, it 
this accommodation is not provided, on the steps 
of the shed, and invite the company to be seated. 
In the near foreground are the village notables, and. 
pre-eminent among these the village officers, mar¬ 
shalled by the headmen. The office of headman is 
hereditary, and is enjoyed in rotation by certain 
families, the period of office being from five to ten 
vears. It is an extremely honorific office, and its 
privileges are jealously guarded. The families who 
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possess this right are of the same caste as the 
ordinary villagers, but are inclined to lay claim 
to a purer degree of Rajput descent and to imitate 
the social customs of that superior caste. As far as 
purity of blood goes, therefore, and antiquity of 
race, they would leave the Colonnas and the Rohans 
to be considered as the merest mushrooms, but, 
being after all but poor peasants, they lack the 
culture and the polish of an aristocracy. Public 
opinion looks with much disfavour on the attempt 
of any dubious new-comer to push his way into 
the ranks of the headman caste. One of the great 
kings of the eighteenth century was allied to the 
family of the headman of his native village, but 
he was supposed to be the progeny of a wife of 
uneven birth. Aping humility, he wished to com¬ 
mend himself to his nominal suzerain, and, abstain¬ 
ing from the use of the royal title or the associated 
dignities, used to describe himself as Headman of 
So-and-so. Far from being placated by this humility, 
his suzerain was displeased. " God can make any¬ 
body a king whom He pleases,” he said, “ but not 
even God can make a bastard a headman.” 

It can be well understood that village officers 
drawn from this small circle of hereditary rulers 
are, though totally illiterate and rarely to be seen 
outside the limits of their native village, yet pos¬ 
sessed of enormous influence and much executive 
ability. They have in fact the power to get things 
done, and this is fortunate, as on their loyalty and 
ability rests in fact the whole administration of the 
district. It will be seen that the headman has in 
fact the power to veto any order of the administra¬ 
tion which he considers ill-judged. He gets little 
or no pay, his remuneration being derived from his 
glebe lands, and he cannot be dismissed or removed 
from office without very great difficulty. Flagrant 
disobedience of a direct order would no doubt con¬ 
stitute a just cause for removal, but it is rarely 
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icessary flagrantly to disobey a direct order ; it 
can be eluded, evaded, misapprehended or qualified. 
It was said that, in consequence of some sanitary 
activity on the part of the home authorities, the 
Governor-General in Council wrote to the Pro¬ 
vincial Governors directing that all dunghills should 
be strewn twice a week with disinfectants, the 
Governors wrote to the Commissioners, the Com¬ 
missioners wrote to the Collectors, the Collectors 
wrote to the Subdivisional Officers, the Subdivisional 
Officers wrote to the tehsildars, the tehsildars wrote 
to the village officers, and the village officers took 
a rupee from each of the landholders in the village, 
and the dunghills remained as they were. Probably 
this imputation of corruption is a libel. The head¬ 
man no doubt convened the villagers, took their 
opinion, found that to carry out the orders literally 
was impossible, and advised them therefore to 
scatter a little lime on the midden for the next 
year or two, when there was likely to be an official 
visit. An alien salaried official stationed in each 
village or group of villages would probably be more 
efficient on paper than these hereditary head- 
boroughs, but efficiency in administration is not 
always efficiency in governing. 

Colleague of the headman, perhaps his accessory, 
perhaps his rival, is the village accountant. This 
office is also hereditary, and its occupant is, of 
course, always literate, and almost invariably a 
Brahmin. These country Brahmins were men of 
undoubted Brahmin blood, representing as they did 
one section of the invading colonising stream of 
Hindus who poured into the uncultured south 
thousands of years ago, and must not be confused 
with the urban or coastwise Brahmins who furnished 
the first leaders to the Hindu reaction. The country 
Brahmin looked on the urban Brahmin with respect 
for his historical record; for his courage, civil 
and military; for his personality ; for his learning; 
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but would never accept him as an equal caste 
brother, and had indeed serious doubts whether he 
should be considered a Brahmin at all. In the 
hands of the village accountant lay the duty of 
keeping the multifarious records and accounts neces¬ 
sitated by the system of land revenue current in 
Madampur. In addition to these governmental 
duties he often performed certain semi-religious 
duties for the village. He was, of course, never a 
priest, and was for that reason all the more respected, 
for officiating priests are somewhat looked down on 
and do not engage in secular work. 

As I have said, both these offices are hereditary, 
both are highly valued and extremely respected, 
both are poorly remunerated in cash, and for that 
reason the holders were the more staunch in assert¬ 
ing their privileges. In the case of each village 
there had been inquiry as to which families were 
entitled to these offices and as to how often their 
turn of duty would come. I have held some of 
these inquiries, and have known barristers brought 
from Bombay to contest a preliminary finding that 
So-and-so’s . family was entitled to act as village 
accountant for five years once in two hundred and 
fifty years. In days when courts and barristers 
were not, and cheaper methods of arbitrament 
prevailed, tampering with hereditary rights was 
apt to lead to war. The classical example of the 
truth of this statement is the case of the Nizam- 
Shahi kings of Ahmadnagar. These were originally 
of a Brahmin family, but had adopted Islam and 
rose to be kings. Nevertheless they still retained 
their light to officiate as village accountants m 
their original village, which was situated not in 
their own territories but in those of a neighbour. 
Again and again war broke out because the Sultan 
of Bidar attempted to appoint his own nominees 
to the accountantship of Pathri. The feeling here 
was doubtless much the same as made our own 
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*i?nry IV. keep the administration of the Duchy 
of Lancaster separate from that of the Crown of 

England. . 

This system of village administration through 
hereditary officers dates back to prehistoric times. 
Their principal duty was and is to collect the land 
revenue ; that is to sav, that part of the produce 
of the State lands which is the property of the 
Government for the time being. The Indian regards 
the right and the power to collect the land revenue 
as being the only certain proof of the possession of 
sovereign power, and pays what is required from 
him without much demur, for he knows that he who 
profits by the peasants’ toil will, at any rate m 
theory, recognise that his interest demands that the 
peasants’ life and property should be protected. 
If his life and property is not protected, then he 
will flee into the jungles, the eulturable lands will 
remain waste, and how then will the monarch keep 
up the splendour of his Court and the terror of his 
arms ? Here, as elsewhere, the fine flower of a 
civilisation has its roots set in sweat and dung ; 
and that women may go fine, that artists may 
eternalise beauty, that nobles may have leisure 
for elegance and chivalry, that the priest may 
bring God near to Man, it is necessary that the 
peasant should sweat and his oxen feel on their 
necks the gall of the yoke. But in these days the 
collection of land revenue is easy enough. The 
payment is made in cash, payable annually in two 
instalments so fixed that the payment causes as 
little disturbance to the money market as is possible. 
The payment, is assessed once for all every thirty 
years after a careful investigation of the poten- 
tialities of each unit of land. The person responsible 
for the payment in each case is the peasant regis¬ 
tered as occupant of each unit. If he is not the 
actual owner or cultivator, it is his business to 
collect the revenue from the person who is the 
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actual owner or cultivator. The position of regis¬ 
tered occupant is so honorific that it is anxiously 
retained long after beneficial interest in the land 
has ceased. There is never any difficulty in normal 
times that prevents the registered occupant from 
collecting the dues of Government from the actual 
possessors, because in cases of default the land is 
liable to confiscation and sale free of all encum¬ 
brances. It is this peculiarity of collection which 
has led to so much trouble recently in consequence 
of Mr Ghandi’s no-rent campaign; for it may well 
have been the case that the lands of a man have 
been sold, not on account of his own default but 
on account of the default of his registered occupant. 
But in my time there was no difficulty, and in 
normal years the whole revenue was paid to the 
moment. Everybody knew to an anna what he 
was liable to pay, and if he had been asked, by 
any corrupt or oppressive official, to pay a penny 
more, he would have made the welkin ring with his 
protests arid clamours for justice. Under this system 
the whole of the waste lands of Madampur had been 
brought under the plough, and the peasant was 
casting eager eyes on the lands suitable-for cultiva¬ 
tion, but not given out for that purpose, such as 
forests, public pastures and fuel reserves. Those 
therefore, I think, are not to be heard who say 
that the assessment was harsh or oppressive. It 
amounted to about one-tenth of the gross produce 
of each unit, and the cash-rent charge was in the 
neighbourhood of fourpence an acre. 

Very different were the circumstances in the days 
of the Governments which preceded us. Madampur 
had always been a possession of Governments which 
were strong and stable, and on the whole mild and 
equitable. It has been my duty on occasions to 
study the revenue records of old times, and the 
result of my studies was to make me wonder, not 
that much of the land was waste but that there 
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^ __y cultivation at all. In those days the amount 

due by each village was a maximum demand; that 
is to say, it was fixed at a figure in the Government 
records which represented what some person a 
hundred years before had supposed that the village 
could (supposing the circumstances to be the most 
favourable' possible) afford to pay. The village 
officers were supposed to apportion annually the 
liability among the actual landholders of the village, 
and to collect the crop-share at the time of harvest, 
and store it or deliver it to the representative of 
Government. But these representatives were not, 
as a general rule, revenue officers paid and ap¬ 
pointed by Government. The Government share 
was divided into fractional shares, often as many 
as five, and each share was assigned to a different 
beneficiary or to a different Government depart¬ 
ment. Each of these beneficiaries had the right 
to send his own collector to the village to collect 
his share of the revenue, and it was, of course, the 
interest of each such collector to magnify the total 
gross dividend; that is to say, the total Govern¬ 
ment demand. 

Nobody ever succeeded in getting anything like 
the sum to which he was on paper entitled, and 
the deficit was carried over in the books as a liability 
to be collected when circumstances were favour¬ 
able. In addition to these more or less lawful 
exactions the revenue officers, apparently at their 
will and pleasure, were in the habit of levying babs 
or cesses. Some of the cesses were very odd indeed ; 
others were, though oppressive, intelligible. The 
village abounded in stones, there would be a cess 
to provide for the shoeing of the horses of the 
collecting party; the villagers had allowed part of 
the land to be overrun with thorns, there would 
be a cess to provide the party with new shoes; 
the village was remote, it was necessary to have 
a meal there, there would be a cess to provide 
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earthen cooking pots; the village was lacking in 
pasture, there would he a cess, and this was often 
a grievous cess, to provide the transport animals 
with fodder. Each cess was not very high in amount, 
consisting of a small fraction of the total amount 
of the standard assessment; but they were numerous, 
and a bundle of straws may be a heavy burden. 
Moreover, it is so easy to put on a cess and so un¬ 
necessary to take it off, that, as Mr Snowden’s 
subjects will probably find out in time, what in 
1933 is merely an oppressive tax of a penny in the 
pound may amount by 1950 to a levy of a shilling 
in. the pound—that is to say, to total confiscation. 
Under our regime no cesses are levied except one 
cess of one-sixteenth of the land revenue, which is 
assigned as a permanent revenue to the rural arid 
district councils. 

It can be well understood that in the days of our 
predecessors, when this system of taxation was in 
force, the office of the village headman, and to a 
less degree that of the accountant, were no sinecures. 
It was to the headman that the officials looked in 
the first place for the payment of their dues. If 
he failed, his property would be seized, his lands 
sold, and he himself cast into jail. It was only 
just therefore that Government should look with a 
tolerant eye on any rather severe and summary 
measures which he thought fit to apply to the 
landholders in his jurisdiction. Such, if recalci¬ 
trant, would be beaten, tied in the sun with a stone 
on their head, imprisoned for days without food or 
water till they had thoroughly grasped that man 
is not an individual but a member of a community, 
and that he has duties to that community, which 
has its own methods of enforcing its rights. It 
can also be well understood that the collection by 
Government or its agents of the land revenue was 
not in those days merely a matter of opening the 
account-books, receiving full payment, and making 



the appropriate entry. Armed parties used to scour 
the country at about the time of harvest hoping to 
seize the produce on the threshing floors, or at 
least to pounce on the village and secure hostages. 
In parts of India less favoured by the national 
Government than iMadampur, these revenue collecting 
parties swelled into great and well-equipped armies, 
and the process of collection, renewed every -year, 
was known by the inappropriate and sinister name 
of kingdom-seizing. Even in Madampur, in some 
of the larger villages, I have met old headmen who 
boasted that their ancestors never paid a penny 
of land revenue to their natural lord till the village 
had been formally besieged for three days. I must 
say I cannot but think that our system, in spite of 
its dull mechanical efficiency, its lack of human 
interest and its startling lack of picturesque'ess, 
is, in spite of its more material defects, yet an im¬ 
provement on the methods which commended them¬ 
selves to the India of the Swaraj. At any rate 
there is no misuse of good red pepper, applied where 
pepper should not be applied, in the hopes of in¬ 
ducing the husbands or sons of the patients to part 
with twelve-tenths of their movable property. 

In addition to their functions as revenue collectors 
the village officers have also imposed on them the 
duty of assisting the State police, both in the pre¬ 
vention and the detection of crime. In the larger 
villages this duty is by no means a sinecure. Much 
is said against the State police, but they are, con¬ 
sidering their opportunities, by no means oppressive, 
and I have noticed that whenever there is a proposal 
to abolish a police station in a village then:: is an 
immediate protest. That, having ascertained that 
a certain man has committed a certain crime, they 
think it their duty to see that he gets his deserts 
and are not over particular as to the means used 
to the end which they think desirable is certain, 
and it must be admitted that this casts a great 
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and heavy labour on the criminal 
courts ; but it is to be remembered that our judicial 
system is better adapted to enrich the bar and to 
protect the wealthy from the consequences of their 
misdoings than to check crime. It is pure no doubt, 
but purity is often but {mother word for sterility; 
and a court which does not convict criminals, how¬ 
ever pure it may be, is of just as much use as a 
'hen which cannot lay hatchable eggs. In any case, 
without the loyal co-operation of the village officers, 
the State police would find themselves utterly help¬ 
less to combat rural crime either by regular or 
irregular means. 

While on this subject of police administration, I 
may give an example of that form of veto of in¬ 
expedient administrative acts by evasion to which 
I have above alluded. It occurred to someone 
that serious crimes, dacoity and the like, are gener¬ 
ally committed at night, when all virtuous citizens 
ought to be at home and in bed. It would clearly 
be advantageous, therefore, and a great preventa¬ 
tive of crime, if potential criminals were kept at 
home at night. The potential criminals in each 
village are known. Make a list of them, and direct 
the police headman to take a roll-call three times 
a night. If anybody is absent from the roll-call, 
and a crime is committed that night, we shall know 
where to look. Nothing could look better on paper. 
But the headman did not see it in that light. It 
is a poor way for him to spend his night in chasing 
elusive sorcerers—-for most of the criminal tribes 
add sorcery to their other avocations ; and if he did 
succeed in keeping them at home, what then ? 
Either they would starve to death (and after all 
a man must be allowed to practise his profession), 
or, much more probably, precluded from carrying 
on their business abroad, they would rob and slay, 
but at home. If there is going to be any robbery 
and killing, as it seems there must be in this iron 
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then that had better take place not in my 
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village but elsewhere. Thus argued the headman, 
and reasonably enough from his point of view. I 
know therefore what I shall see when I call in a 
minute or two for the register of suspects. It will 
be filled up to the day, but it will appear obvious 
that all the entries for a month and a half have been 
made simultaneously, so that the absorbent sand is 
still adhering to the ink. Everybody is marked 
present, so that the principal use of this register 
will be to provide any suspect with an official alibi. 
Thus an order excellent in theory, but one which 
would have worked hardly in practice, and which 
was certain of public disapproval, is nullified bv 
what some may call inefficiency, but others sym¬ 
pathy. 

But important as are the village officers, there 
are other elements in the village who must be con¬ 
sidered. A little way behind the notables we see 
the mass of Madampuri peasants. They are wrapped 
up in thick blankets, for it is a cold morning, and 
are huddled over little fires of cow-dung or char¬ 
coal. They look dead to the world, but very little 
escapes them, and the village officers will not dare, 
in the presence of that silent cloud of witnesses, to 
make any serious misstatements. 

This is the most important class of the com¬ 
munity, and it is for the convenience of the peasant 
that is erected this mighty hierarchical edifice based 
on the village officers, and towering up into the 
august regions of Simla and Whitehall. His life is 
not easy. The soil he tills is sterile. The heavens 
are not kind. The rains are short about once in 
three years, and fail altogether once in twenty. 
In fact he has to be a hardy, resolute man to survive 
at all. One may pardon in a hardy resolute man 
the absence of superficial graces. The Madampuri 
claims to be of Rajput blood, but he has small 
claim to " horse and sword and turban, moustachios, 
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honour of Marwar ” ; he is in fact a bit of a churl. 
He has few gracious habits or ceremonies. I do not 
for the moment remember any courteous habit of 
his, except that, when he is gathering his sugar¬ 
cane (on the rare occasions when he grows it), he 
thinks it incumbent on him to compel all passers-by 
to share in his luck. The spring dances also of the 
adolescents are pleasing and graceful, but other¬ 
wise he is not, in externals, winning. He bears 
himself, however, like a free man. He will walk 
into your tent, sit down uninvited, and start on his 
business straight away without the use of adulation 
or of magniloquent titles. There is in fact none of 
what people call oriental servility, but what is really 
more often oriental politeness. On the other hand, 
there is none of that usual companion of oriental 
servility—-namely, oriental insolence. I hope he 
respects you, and he sees no reason why you should 
not respect him. He is not demonstrative iu his 
affections, but is most loyal when those affections 
are won. 

In the late war the Madampuri proved his worth, 
merited the confidence of his brothers-in-arms, and 
showed in many an arduous day of battle that the 
contempt of fifty years was unmerited. He did 
not hold with book learning, rarely got beyond his 
rudiments at school, and soon, amid the labours of 
the soil, forgot even those rudiments. He was first 
and foremost a peasant, and had the limited shrewd¬ 
ness, the malice, the avarice and the hardness 
which is common to that order of men all the world 
over. He had also the usual merits of the peasant. 
In addition to what may be called the stock virtues, 
it is to his credit that, though a pious Hindu, he 
was not excessively caste-ridden or fanatical, and 
got on with his fellow-villagers of other religions in 
a harmony which was unbroken till these late un¬ 
happy divergences began. He was, like almost all 
Indians, a kind father, a good husband and a devoted 



son. His women were temperamentally chaste, and 
there was no need of veils and guardians. 

I must admit that on this subject a certain pessi¬ 
mism prevails. The Madampuri is so devoted to 
his female relations that he fears to be considered 
their thrall, and avenges his dependence on the sex 
in general by circulating the usual libels. I re¬ 
member once that Government, in its zeal for soci il 
betterment, sent round a questionnaire relating to 
the habits and customs of some exceedingly de¬ 
graded low castes. I paid a visit to the quarter 
where these poor wretches were passing the time 
in singing and drinking, and planning new robberies 
for the morrow, and collected much curious informa¬ 
tion, but I confess I boggled at question No. 57 : 
“ An mulieres questum faciant corpore ? ” It seemed 
to me a delicate and impertinent question to put to 
men about their female relations, and one capable 
of awkward misinterpretation. I therefore omitted it. 

On rejoining the headman of the village, who, as 
a Madampuri, had not ventured to enter the polluted 
area, I asked him if he knew what were the customs 
of the women of—I think it was the basket weavers 
—in this respect. He replied, “ Certainly they do 
not do it professionally, but you know what women 
are.” However this may be, there was not in 
Madampur any of that frightful dissoluteness preva¬ 
lent in other regions, which are less austere—a 
dissoluteness which is capable of shocking those who 
are not very susceptible to shocks, and which leads 
to the commission of such inhuman outrages. In 
Madampur husband and wife faced a hard life, and 
faced it together. 

The Madampuri was not addicted to serious crime. 
The murder of children for their ornaments, so 
common in other districts, was here unknown ; arson 
was rare, and generally committed by low castes; 
from forgery and fraud his ignorance protected him 
if not his virtue; faction was prevalent, but it did 
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blood feuds; there were never any 
cases of the threatening letter with its follow-up of 
wanton mischief. The only national or standard 
crime was robbery under arms. The limitary posi¬ 
tion of the district rendered this crime peculiarly 
attractive; the victim was generally a money¬ 
lender, and to rob him might be regarded as hardly 
a Sin ; inj ury to life or limb was avoided if possible, 
and insults to women unknown. Moreover the per¬ 
petrators sought excitement just as much as filthy 
lucre. When young men having accomplished such 
an exploit fell into the hands of justice, they took 
their punishment like men, remembering how their 
national lays are full of laudation of the heroes 
who in old days carried out similar raids on caravan 
or convoy, but not dreaming that in the near future 
dacoity was to become a motive of political action, 
that the abettors and fautors of dacoity were to 
become the trusted advisers of the State, and that 
India was to win, by the skilful exploitation of this 
crime, the recognition of her right to nationhood. 

I have referred to the moneylender in the above 
paragraph, and, though I have elsewhere discussed 
in detail the whole question of agricultural indebted 
ness, it is not possible to complete this sketch of 
rural life without referring to this person whom 
circumstances have made one of the rulers of the 
village. Anyone who is acquainted with village 
life must know not only what a scourge is the 
usurer, blit what a useful and necessary part, is 
played by the financier. The revenue, for instance, 
is paid not in kind but in cash, and in two instal¬ 
ments leviable at a time when the crops have been 
harvested indeed, and may well have passed into 
the depots of the wholesalers, but long before the 
products have reached the consumers. There must 
be finance to bridge the gap. Moreover there is a 
natural demand for capital by the peasant in order 
that he may be able to make the best of his land. 
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may want, for instance, to extend his holding, 
and will need a couple more plough-oxen, or he may 
wish to grow some valuable and expensive crop 
which will not bring in any return for some years. 
In this case he will probably need financing. The 
Government will, in certain cases, make advances 
on approved security for approved purposes, and 
one of my duties will be presently to investigate 
here and on the spot certain applications for such 
grants; but the capital so obtainable is limited, 
and the conditions are strict so as to exclude any¬ 
thing of the speculative nature. Here, therefore, 
the assistance of the capitalist is necessary. Again, 
personal emergencies arise, and call for the sudden 
expenditure of a sum of money which the peasant, 
however well-to-do, is not likely to have at his 
disposal, for his wealth will be chiefly held in the 
unliquidated form of land and cattle, or in property, 
like silver ornaments, which is not easy to turn 
into money suddenly without loss. I am not deny¬ 
ing that there is, one way and another, a great deal 
of coined silver money lying concealed in the village. 
A proof of this was that in the first of the famine 
years a large number of rupees bearing the image 
and superscription of King William IV. came 
into circulation. They were in mint-new condition 
and had never been in general circulation. This 
rupee, which was the first to be coined in the name 
of their true suzerain by the East India Company, 
was supposed to contain a grain or two more silver 
than rupees of later mintage, and was therefore 
highly valued for hoarding. It was clear therefore 
that under the pressure of evident necessity the 
people were parting with their hoards, and with 
hoards which had kept out of circulation for at 
least a generation, and possibly for two. The 
moneylender does not hoard capital for so long: he 
keeps a reserve no doubt, but his business is to lend 
capital and not to bury it. It appeared then on the 
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whole that the peasants had considerably more 
savings than had been suspected, and it was cleat 
also that this accumulated capital was preserved in 
a form which made it unavailable for general appli¬ 
cation. While capital is thus immobilised m the 
possession of the peasant, fluid capital must be 
provided by some one else, and that can only be by 
the village capitalist. That capitalist therefore is 
indispensable, and must not be harassed or driven 
out of business ; at the same time it is to be hoped 
that he will use his power with moderation and 

€C 'Sitapur is fortunate in this respect. Budhomal is 
a foreigner no doubt, but he is neither a Marwan 
nor a Pathan. His family has been in the village 
lor a generation at least, and he has local attach¬ 
ments, local friendships, local interests which con¬ 
nect him with the population by relations other than 
those of usurer and victim. He is a married man, 
and his wife is a daughter of a great Seth. He has 
therefore no need to exact from, the families of his 
poorer debtors any abominable services, and he has 
access to a copious reservoir of liquidated capital. 
He keeps only one set of accounts, and though he 
does not enter on the credit side of his debtors 
accounts all that he should enter, and though he 
has never been known to give a debtor a receipt 
for any payment made, yet the books are fairly 
accurate. He rarely charges more than twelve per 
cent compound interest—except, of course, when 
the advance is made in kind—to really solvent 
clients. He has been occasionally detected in forging 
a mortgage, but, according to local ideas, there is 
nothing wrong in forging a mortgage, provided that 
the intention is merely to substantiate a genuine 
and lawful claim, technical proof of which is for 
some reason lacking. (It is, of course, perfectly 
legitimate for the debtor, if he has the ability, to 
forge a release where he considers the claim is not 
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^Stuine or equitable.) He does not press debtors 
at awkward times in the hopes ot seizing their 
property at a. derisory price. He has even been 
known ' to make advances to debtors who were 
hopelessly insolvent, provided they were old clients 
and the emergency was really serious. On the 
whole, when his claims come to be investigated in 
court they will not be found to be more in amount 
than twice or perhaps three times the sum to which 
he is equitably entitled. He has from time to time 
been known to spend money on public purposes 
and he has been known to make distributions ot 
grain to destitute and pious persons and to amnia s. 
The grain is certainly not of the best quality, mid 
is a bit weevily in places, but it is grain, and can 
be eaten. He owns some lands. Part of these he 
has let out, but his tenants are not rack-rented , 
part he cultivates himself, and he has improved 
them. Altogether Budhomal is an estimable person, 
and Sitapur is fortunate to possess him. 

It may be noted that Madampur was one of the 
first districts where the peasant stood in armed 
insurrection against Bentham and the orthodox 
economists. Sixty years ago the area abounded m 
the worst form of usurer. The doctrine of laissez- 
faire allowed debtor and creditor to enter into 
whatever contracts they pleased, and the courts 
as was their duty, enforced these contracts with 
mechanical regularity. In one canton the ^er 
went too far. The people rose, sacked the offender s 
house, and burned his deeds and account books. 
The matter then, as usual, passed over into some¬ 
thing very serious, something like a general nsing o 
the debtor class against the capitalist m which no 
distinction was made between just and unjust, am 
unjustifiable excesses were committed. Ihe rising 
was, of course, put down, and the principal offenders 
were punished, but the grievances were redressed. 

Another person who has been introduced by our 
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stem into village life, and who must now be reck 
oned as one of the village notables, is the primary 
schoolmaster. He is not present here: firstly, 
because he is busy in his vocation, but also because 
he has nothing to do directly with the department 
I represent. I come into relations with him, not 
as an executive officer but as a delegate of the 
district rural council. Presently I shall inspect the 
school. I am sorry for the primary schoolmaster. 
If anyone writes a revised and up-to-date edition of 
The Prince/ I trust he will devote a chapter or 
two to the necessity, in the interests of stable govern¬ 
ment, of satisfying those on whom lies the duty of 
public instruction. Youth is in any case mobile 
and anxious for change, but there is no need to put 
his education from the tenderest years into the 
hands of those who have a. permanent grudge against 
the established order. It seems very slight policy 
on the part of the possessing classes to pay evangel¬ 
ists of discontent, yet this is the part played'by 
the officers in public instruction in many lands. 
I should therefore, if I were a pri nce, pay my primary 
schoolmasters handsomely, exalt their dignity, arid 
give them the hope that, by winning my favour, 
they might go on rising in wealth and dignity till 
their desires were satisfied. I should in fact eras- 
tianise public instruction as Constantine erastianised 
the Church and Carstairs the Kirk. I should not 
wish them to teach what they did not believe to 
be true ; but it is wonderful how soon the ordinary 
man believes in the truth of that proposition to 
believe in which is to his interest. Certainly there 
is in Sitapur nothing to make the life of the primary 
schoolmaster attractive or to attach him very 
strongly to the existing order. He is a stranger 
to begin with ; he is probably a Brahmin, and his 
only caste brother, the village accountant, looks on 
liim with suspicion as a possible rival. He is badly 
paid and poorly lodged, and has no prospects. He 
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not even awarded that respect which in other 
lands is paid to learning represented by the dominie 
or master of grammar. The oriental (Hindu or 
Mussulman alike), while profoundly reverencing learn¬ 
ing, and paying respect, indeed sometimes too much 
respect, to those whose duty it is to instruct adoles¬ 
cents, yet has the utmost contempt for the in- t 
structor of children. The village schoolmaster has . 
been from time immemorial the hero of ridiculous 
and libellous romances, fables, ballads, plays and 
satires. In Sitapur lie has not even the pleasure 
which the true schoolmaster feels in moulding 
and forming the plastic young intelligence, for 
his pupils are mostly dull country boys, sent to 
school merely to keep them out of mischief, and 
certain to be removed as soon as the cattle need a 
herd. 

I do not say that the village schoolmasters at 
that time were an actively disloyal class, and were 
willing arid intentionally spreading disaffection among 
their pupils; such an attempt would, in any case 
be fruitless, because their pupils were not susceptible 
to that kind of instruction, but they would not be 
expected to be fervent admirers of the system 
which awarded them so little, and, like their more 
exalted brethren in the great schools and the univer¬ 
sities, they were not at any rate very staunch 
supporters of the Government. It is to be remem¬ 
bered also that they had little or no intellectual 
pabulum except what they could glean from the 
pages of seditious and inflammatory newspapers; for 
it is seditious and inflammatory papers which have 
the widest circulation, and it is to such literature 
that he who is insulted and injured instinctively 
turns, because he finds expressed there, openly and 
blatantly, what he himself feels in seci'et, yet dares 
not express even to himself. The danger was not 
acute yet, but here was clearly what might be the 
nucleus of a destructive cell. It would have been 
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sy and better to see that this sower was a sower 
of good and wholesome seed. 

Another person who might almost rank as a Gov ¬ 
ernment official is found only in a large village like 
Sitapur, and that is the liquor seller. It is part of 
my duty to examine his shop, which is not an 
attractive saloon or cosy bar, but a grim and bare 
place of retail trade. I am to see that the liquor 
is of standard quality and is sold at the standard 
price, and that there are no unlawful stocks. The 
spirit is unattractive in appearance and smell, and 
1 believe is neither very tasty nor very potent. 
This makes the duty of inspection all the more 
important, because we are here on the frontier, and 
just across the border is manufactured and sold at 
very low rates a palatable and attractive brand of 
rum. If there were no drinking shop in Sitapur, 
the roads leading to the frontier would be con¬ 
gested with bands of revellers going and coming ; 
they could drink to their heart's content, and, worst 
of all perhaps, the money which now reaches Govern¬ 
ment would enrich the treasury of the foreigner. 
Evil as is the drinking habit in the East, for the 
oriental rarely drinks except for the purpose of 
getting drunk, yet perhaps it is less of an evil if 
controlled and watched as it is in these State drinking 
shops. Prohibition is, I fear, quite as impracticable 
in India as it has proved itself to be elsewhere. To 
substitute secret drinking for open drinking is to 
turn a bad habit into a vice, and to make a vice 
commonly practised into a crime is to teach men 
contempt for the la.w. The maintenance therefore 
of State drinking shops was perhaps the best solu¬ 
tion of a difficult problem, but it gave an excellent 
opportunity to the seditious agitator. Under pre¬ 
tence of a zeal for temperance he could raise mobs 
to subvert civil order; in diminishing the consump¬ 
tion of liquor he diminished the revenues of Govern- 
men ; and in this crusade he was certain of support 
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on moral grounds from a party powerful in home 
politics. 11 How is it," I asked one of these agitators, 

" that you preach temperance, but do not practise 
it yourself ? ” “I wish,” he said, “ that every 
man should act according to his religion. The re¬ 
ligion of the ordinary man tells him to abstain from 
drink, and I enforce this doctrine on him by force 
if necessary. But my religion teaches me to do 
good." “Do good to whom or what? Certainly 
not to your liver," as he lowered his fifth glass of 

brandy-and-soda. , . 

Drinking in Madampur is not a wiaespread vice, 
being practised principally by the low castes, the 
genuine Madampuri feeling little need of stimulant. 
His country is not cold or wet, nor is he excessively 
exposed to hard work and the vicissitudes of the 
climate. The Madampuri is, moreover, old-fashioned 
and a strict adherent to his religion, and thinks 
therefore that drinking is a sin and that there is 
nothing particularly manly in vice. The Mussul¬ 
mans too have a strong religious objection to tne 
consumption of alcohol, and are, on the whole, 
more obedient to the commandments in this respect 
than in certain others. The village Mussulman is 
indeed but a lax and weak professor. He is in 
general the descendant of foreign immigrants or of 
low-caste men who adopted Islam, not out of con¬ 
viction but out of social or political ambition. The 
genuine Madampuri was not in the least likely to 
abandon his faith unless he was compelled, anc. 
the Muhammadan kings of the south were not 
proselytisers or, except spasmodically, persecutors. 
This is apparent from many things. Among other 
proofs there is the fact that the village headman 
in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a 
thousand is a Hindu. So eager was the rivahy 
among the claimants to this honorific position that, 
had the Sultans made the profession of Islam a 
necessary condition, then, I think, that, as the 
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Turks found in Bosnia, ambition would have 
triumphed over religion. In the few villages where 
the headman is a Muhammadan, there is generally 
the tradition of acute family rivalry and the placa- 
tion of some fanatical superior. 

Far from persecuting their Hindu subjects into 
Islam, the Muhammadan kings of the south seem 
rather to have objected to conversion. The Muham¬ 
madan in the south is a bad agriculturist, and the 
kings were interested rather in the upkeep of their 
revenue than in saving souls. They had access to 
an ample supply of foreign mercenaries, and were 
apt therefore dependent on domestic valour for 
filling their armies. Nor is the Madarnpuri so caste- 
ridden as the Hindu of the far south, and he had 
therefore no objection to serving in arms a Mussul¬ 
man sovereign; he is easily disciplined, and served 
cheerfully. Persecution in the south is therefore 
associated with the names of Haidar and of Tippu, 
who had no means of getting foreign mercenaries 
and who found the local Hindu, while he was a 
Hindu, of little use as a soldier, and were compelled 
therefore to fill their armies with local converts. 
Even the Hindu kings of the far south, anxious to 
find men who can stand up against the adventurer 
from the north, found the local Hindu unsuitable 
as a soldier, and some of them therefore insisted 
that every male child born in certain castes on a 
Friday should be brought up as a Muhammadan. 
No such measures were necessary or adopted in the 
region of which Madampur forms a part, and the 
result was that only about four per cent of the 
population is Muhammadan. 

Far from desiring the predominance of the Mussul¬ 
mans in the civil administration, the Mussulman 
Sultans preferred to keep this in the hands of the 
Hindus. Thus one of the rulers of one of the great 
kingdoms of the south directed that the revenue 
accounts of his kingdom should be kept not in 
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Persian but in Madampuri, a measure which led, 
first to the entire exclusion of Muhammadans from 
all power of interference in civil affairs, and .->oon 
to the downfall of Ins faith and dynasty. 

It was not likely that the Moslems, descended as 
they were from soldiers of fortune or from chance 
converts, dispersed now among a predominantly 
Hindu population, should be very strict in the 
observances of their faith. I had once in my com¬ 
panionship a learned man from Baghdad. He had 
made the hajj and ziarat. to Mecca and Medina, 
and the village Moslems used to regard _ him with 
meat reverence, flocking indeed round him to kiss 
his robe and his hands, while he used to tell them 
great stories of his adventures, and of the holy 
places, and of the abiding memorials ot the gieal 
men of the great days of the faith. When they had 
departed he would withdraw into a tent and laugh 
at them, and curse the orthodox caliphs, and more 
especially Abdul Kadir al Jilani, whom the Indian 
Moslems regard as the Saint of Saints, almost efiua 
in dignity with the Prophet himself. This he did 
because he was a Shia, but practised concealment 
of his special tenets, as is lawful m a hostile land. 
His opinion about the village Moslems of Madarnpur 
was that they were worse than pagans, and that a 
general slaughter of them was not only permissible 
but incumbent on any orthodox prince, because 
they wholly disregarded the ordinances of their 
religion There is - a certain amount ox truth m 
this accusation, though I have known even among 
I the lowest classes strict and pious men ; but being 
of warrior stock they possessed all the virtues^ as 
well as the vices of the military character, and then 
comparative freedom from caste restrictions made 
them more accessible. They were rarely cultivators, 
and when they did hold lands made small profit 
from them. There were one or two ancient and 
noble families possessed ot ancient and heavily 
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cumbered estates, but as a rule they were hope¬ 
lessly poor and, being illiterate, depended for mere 
existence either on Government service or on heavy 
manual labour. One good result followed from this 
poverty. That baneful form of polygamy, which 
in all Moslem lands plays such havoc in the families 
of the opulent, is here unknown. Polygamy, where 
it exists at all, is the antique and patriarchal poly¬ 
gamy congeniai to the East from the days of Abra¬ 
ham. Divorce also is rare. Thus family life is 
healthier than elsewhere, and consequently that 
abominable oriental vice which has so defiled Islam 
from the days of the Abbassids is here almost 
unknown. Ignorant he may be of his faith, neglectful 
of fasts and ablutions, deaf perhaps to the call of 
the muezzin, but in practice the Madampuri Moslem 
might set an example to many a prayerful Sayvad 
and many a fanatical Khan. 

The Madampuri Moslem was well affected to the 
Government. He was naturally untouched by the 
Hindu reaction which was in the first place aimed at 
him. Constantinople had not yet set about preach¬ 
ing the integration of Islam under the Caliphs, and 
the ridiculous Khilafat agitation was as yet un¬ 
dreamed of. The officials of the Government might 
not be good Moslems, but they were not pagans, 
and respected the faith of others. Not that the 
Government did very much for its Moslem subjects. 
Except in the army and in the police it offered 
them no careers, for they were illiterate. In those 
days it seemed absurd that an ancient race should 
cling to its culture and language with as much 
tenacity as it clung to its faith. The Moslems refused 
to attend the village school, where, under the auspices 
of Ganpati, they might have learned Madampuri 
and some of the wisdom of the Franks; they clam¬ 
oured for special schools, where they could be taught 
their own language by men of their own faith. 
This boon the Educational Department, thoroughly 
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mduised, refused, and the refusal was not un¬ 
justified, for it would clearly have been to the advan¬ 
tage of all concerned if the Muhammadans had made 
Madampuri their vernacular. However, the conse¬ 
quence was that the Madampuri Moslem refused 
to accept the culture offered to him by the Govern¬ 
ment and was refused access to his own culture, 
and remained therefore amid a progressive Hindu 
population an illiterate alien. 

What will be his fate in the new India P From 
recent events one might suppose that it would be 
the martyr’s death under the sympathetic inspec¬ 
tion of the Government, but I hope better things. 
The Hindu once established will tolerate Islam. 
The frontier is near, and though the coterminous 
native State is thoroughly Hinduised, yet its rulers 
and superior officials are Muhammadans, and will 
probably give ready shelter to fugitives for the faith. 
Moreover, I think the gates of the house of war 
are about again to be opened, and in times of war 
the Mussulman will come to his own. In these 
circumstances is his hope, and not in proportional 
representation, for of what use is proportional, repre¬ 
sentation to a community forming four per cent 
of the population ? England is in fact preparing 
for this loyal community the reward which she 
always bestows on inconvenient loyalty, betrayal 
and abandonment; it is not in England therefore 
but in God and in itself that it must put its trust, 
and I believe that that trust will not be defrauded. 

Hovering or standing on the outskirts of the 
seated citizenry are certain members of the low 
castes, the so-called untouchables. The condition of 
these people is commiserated by the sentimentalist, 
and indeed at first glance might appear even to the 
cool observer intolerable. They are not. allowed to 
reside in the village itself, where their presence 
would pollute the holy things, and are compelled to 
live outside the pomoerium. Though the untouch- 
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able may, in this iron age. take up land, and if 
he does has to pay the rates, he is excluded from 
the use of the village well, built out of those very 
rates, and his children are not allowed to enter the 
village school Untouchability is not affected by 
wealth or social position. Many of these men rise 
to high rank in the army or police, or become wealthy 
in the exercise of some trade or craftsmanship. 
Nevertheless the ban rests on them, and is not to 
be raised. 1 have seen the wife of a commissioned 
officer in the Army patiently waiting till some 
woman of decent caste should be kind enough to 
fill her water vessel from the forbidden spring." One 
would think all this a grievous hardship, and one 
not patiently to be borne. Nevertheless, till lately, 
the untouchable did not resent his untouchability. 
We are not here in Madras, where the upper classes 
practised on the untouchables injuries and insults 
degrading to human nature. With us the untouch¬ 
able felt that as Hinduism attached to him certain 
disabilities, so it conferred on him certain privileges. 
He had a place, a humble place it is true, but a 
definite place, in the fabric of society, which indeed 
could not stand without him. That which oppressed 
him also protected him out of mere self-interest. 
As there were almost an infinite number of castes 
which looked down on him from the height of their 
superiority, so there were below him almost an 
infinite number of castes on which he could look 
down. Moreover, he often represents the aboriginal 
population of the country, and feels that the superior 
castes are here merely on sufferance, and as it were 
to provide him with things which he could not pro¬ 
vide for himself. Being thus an autochthon, he is 
regarded by all as being likely to be well in touch 
with the elemental gods of the vicinage and the 
powers of evil, and is therefore dreaded as a sorcerer. 
Not fettered as regards diet and hygiene by caste 
rules, he is often a man of better physique and of 
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higher intelligence than the true Hindu. He there¬ 
fore felt little resentment at his position in society. 

If he had felt such resentment it was always 
open to him to improve his status by accepting 
Islam; but this he never did, being as pious a Hindu 
in his way as a Brahmin or a Sudra. Theoretically, 
according to the Hindu system, any external person 
—a Mussulman, a Jew,“a Christian or a Parsi—• 
is just as much an outcaste as an untouchable, arid 
should be treated with the same aloofness; yet 
the common-sense of Hinduism, and its power of 
compromise in non-essentials, allows the non-PIindu 
untouchable to be treated in a very different manner 
to that applied to the untouchable who remains 
within the fold of Hinduism. It is obviously im¬ 
possible to treat rulers and soldiers and great mer¬ 
chants as you would treat tanners and sweepers. 
Many an. untouchable by accepting Islam has risen 
to great dignity, one or two even to the Sultanate 
of Delhi. A Mussulman, therefore, even if he is 
probably of pariah origin, may reside in the village 
and partake in all the privileges open to any Mussul¬ 
man, and is not confined to the untouchables' ghetto. 
Among Christian converts the case is different, and 
mere baptism does not qualify for the full citizen¬ 
ship. The reason for this is that Christian converts 
are apt to retain a very vivid memory of their 
caste, so that even in old-established Christian com¬ 
munities the Christian whose ancestors were of good 
caste will not intermarry' with those of untouchable 
ancestry, and if possible will not communicate with 
them. 

When the Christian Church is organised in India 
on an independent basis with an Indian episcopate, 
it will, I apprehend, be organised on a caste basis. 
In fact there were in old days attempts made to 
make a compromise between Christianity and Hindu¬ 
ism, in which the necessity of conciliating caste-feeling 
was recognised. Unfortunately the system of com- 
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promise went too far, and the triumphs of the 
Church were but shadow triumphs, there is < no 
real possibility of compromise between Hinduism 
and Christianity. In Islam there are castes indeed, 
but these castes are not, in Madampur at least, in 
any way connected with the original castes of the 
ancestors of the present believers; they represent 
racial, social and occupational differences, and have 
no relation to the head or feet of Brahma. The 
Moslem therefore is tolerated where the new Christian 
is barred. 

Of these untouchables three claim our immediate 
attention, because they are intimately connected 
with the administration of the village, and as such 
have a secured and hereditary right. They are 
remunerated for their services, both to Government 
and to the community, by grants of revenue-free 
lands, and by the right to take a certain amount 
of grain from the threshing floor of each landholder 
at the time of harvest. Other perquisites they have 
which are more disputable. That fine stalwart up¬ 
standing young man whom one could hardly dis¬ 
tinguish from a Madampuri, who is holding my 
horse, is the skinner Dagdu. His caste is ancient 
and respectable, and his ancestors were lords of the 
land before the men from the north came through 
the Yindhyan passes. He is bold and adventurous, 
a good soldier, an industrious mill-hand, an ex¬ 
cellent horsemaster. Though untouchable he is not 
degraded. He has his own scriptures, his own holy 
expounders of the sacred law, his own temples and 
stations at the great places of pilgrimage, and is 
even admitted to a distant view of the holy of holies. 
By an extraordinary stretch of toleration his daugh¬ 
ters are allowed to dedicate themselves as temple 
prostitutes, and to serve the god in this manner as 
zealously as if they were true Hindus. His official 
duties are to keep the village clean. He will not 
touch the fouler forms of impurity (which are sup- 
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A not to be deposited within the walls), bu 
removes dust and casual dirt. He has also to carry 
messages on Government affairs, to act as guide to 
officials and to perform all sorts of labour for Gov¬ 
ernment and the officers of Government acting in 
their official capacity. Among his duties is that 
of taking the revenue, when collected, from the 
village to the tehsil. treasury, and there has never 
been a case where a penny of the money has been 
lost in transit. The caste is a strong and. highly 
integrated caste, and woe be to him who attacks it. 

Not that Dagdu’s relations to the villagers are 
always harmonious. One of his most undoubted 
privileges is the right to collect the skins of dead 
animals; and indeed it is the fact that his pro¬ 
fession was that of a skinner, and consequently 
brought him into close connection with dead animals, 
which led to his untouchability. In old days skins 
were of little value and were surrendered to Dagdu 
with no demur. In these days skins, of cattle at. 
any rate, have become valuable, and many attempts 
have been made by the villager to deprive Dagdu. 
of his hereditary rights. Dagdu is no fonder of being 
robbed than anyone else. If justice is denied him 
he will go on strike. If that is unsuccessful he may 
try fire-raising. If that is not successful he will go 
on to poisoning cattle. Arsenic is generally the 
poison selected, but I have met a case where it was 
alleged the Dagdu had adopted the following method. 
He got a poisonous snake and forced it to bite a 
plantain till the fruit was impregnated with the 
venom. He then selected a cow and fed it with 
some fodder which contained thorns, which lacer¬ 
ated the animal’s tongue and palate ; he then fed 
the cow with the plantain, the poison penetrated 
into the system through the wounds, and the animal 
died with symptoms of snake-poisoning. 1 he remedy 
of the villagers is to fall back on Yeknak the leather- 
worker, and to threaten to transfer to the latter 
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Dagdu. 

This caste of leather-workers is a small caste, 
and nothing like so well organised or so respected 
as that of the skinners. From it were selected in 
old days the village torturer and the village execu¬ 
tioner, functionaries not in these days, at any rate 
officially, required. Just as the Aryans, when they 
penetrated into these parts, found Dagdu the skinner 
already established, so when Dagdu and his clan 
penetrated into these parts they found Yeknak. 
But Dagdu was, I take it, an agriculturist, had 
built for himself villages, towns and temples, and 
had developed some rude sort of culture, which 
was adapted rather than crushed by the more civil¬ 
ised invaders; whereas Yeknak, I think, was a 
mere wild man couched in small family groups in 
the uncleared jungles and hills. Yeknak is much 
shorter, darker and sturdier than Dagdu. He is 
regarded as infinitely degraded, and his caste name 
is a synonym for cruelty. He is far more criminally 
inclined than Dagdu, and his name will generally 
be found on the register of suspects. For this very 
reason, however, the village watchman is a member 
of this class. The idea is, firstly, that, being a 
criminal and the associate of criminals, he will be 
well versed in the ways of criminals, and will thus 
be in a better position, in the interests of his em¬ 
ployer, the village community, to frustrate their 
knavish tricks ; and secondly, that external criminals, 
seeing one of their blood brothers in office, will not 
operate in the village which provides him with pay 
and dignity, but will turn their attention elsewhere. 

For the same reason the English residents, even 
in large cantonments, used to employ as a guardian 
of their private residences a member of the criminal 
classes, and according to theory it was the duty 
of the headman of the caste to compensate the 
house owner for any depredation committed. For 
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years this device was fairly effective, but in this 
iron age the watchman has rather given up the 
point of honour, and his duty to his clan is apt to 
override his duty to his employer. The village 
watchman is, however, still loyal to his village, and 
robs, if he must rob, elsewhere. He also is remuner¬ 
ated by revenue-free lands, by a right to collect 
grain, and by various perquisites his claim to 
which often brings him into sharp collision with 
Dagdu. I have known a prominent barrister em¬ 
ployed by Dagdu to establish a right to collect 
three-nineteenths of the skins of all cattle dying 
within the village lands during the year, the allega¬ 
tion being that that fractional share of the un¬ 
doubted rights of the skinners had been sold to the 
tanners about a hundred and fifty years before. 
The caste of the tanners is a small caste, and by 
no means so highly integrated as that of the skinners. 
It is necessary therefore for the touring officer to 
see that Yeknak’s rights and privileges are not in¬ 
fringed, not only because justice so requires, but 
also because, if they are, as he considers, unjustly 
attacked, he will have no hesitation whatsoever in 
wiping out the slur on his honour by resorting to 
arson, ’cattle-maiming and even to murder. 

In some villages Yeknak is not found, and his 
official duties in that case are performed by members 
of another mtoucbable caste, the Berad. 1 he 
Berad is frankly a stranger. He is an immigrant 
from the south, and was originally a forest dweller 
and a huntsman. In these parts, though he has been 
for centuries settled in the open villages, and has in 
many cases been worked into the fabric of village 
society, and being so adopted is remunerated with 
revenue-free lands and the usual perquisites, he is 
still regarded as an alien, as a possible armed enemy 
and as a potential criminal. In his native seats he 
increased mightily and became an important ele¬ 
ment in the population. Thus from the ranks of 
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Berads, Haidar and Tippu drew the bulk of their 
errible light cavalry, and even, now, as in old days, 
there are princes of Berad blood. It was, if I re¬ 
member right, against a fortress of a chieftain of 
this race that the great Aurangzeb, the only Mussul¬ 
man sovereign of India whose sovereignty was 
recognised from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, 
drew' out his armies for his last campaign, and drew 
back baffled to die. 

It can easily be understood that although members 
of these castes are, like myself, untouchable, their 
untouchability does not bring with it any particular 
stigma or dishonour. They have, it will be seen, an 
important place in society which no one would think 
of refusing to them, they have rights and privileges 
the invasion of which would be regarded with as 
much disapprobation by public opinion as the 
invasion of the rights of the village Brahmin or the 
village headman. Their rights are, moreover, jeal¬ 
ously preserved by the law. At this very moment 
I am about to inquire into a very difficult problem. 
A certain pilgrim from a distant village was passing 
through Sitapur on his way to a certain shrine. He 
was driving his family in a cart drawn by an ox, 
which was bom, bred and had laboured all its life 
in a village situated about a hundred miles off. This 
ox has unfortunately died in the limits of Sitapur. 
Who is entitled to the corpse, and to the hide ? 
Dagdu, Yeknak, or the pilgrim ? This will need a 
patient inquiry, the consultation of records and an 
appeal to village tradition. I shall presently give 
my decision. The defeated party will, of course, 
not accept that decision and will try to upset it, but 
to upset it in lawful ways, and, feeling that he has 
been treated fairly, he will be the less likely to resort 
to fire-raising and assault. The successful party 
will accept my decision as if it were the veritable 
oracle of God, and will produce the instrument 
containing it in season and out of season through all 
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..Jcceeding years, not merely as forming a valuable 
precedent should a similar contingency arise, but 
also as a convincing proof of the estimation which, 
he and his caste enjoys among the superior officers 
of the administration. 

The untouchable, therefore, in Madampur has 
grievances, no doubt, but I do not think we need 
regard his lot as very unendurable. We are not, as 
I have said before, in Madras, where the outrages 
perpetrated on the untouchables were an insult to 
the dignity of man. Nevertheless it is amusing to 
observe the difficulties of the political Hindu in 
connection with the question of the untouchables. 
I am not referring to the amiable, idealistic, humani¬ 
tarian reformers who are really shocked at the ortho¬ 
dox Hindu views on this question, and hope to find 
a way of abolishing untouchability, and with it caste 
is general. The political Hindu is the creature and 
the apostle of the Hindu reaction. To him, there¬ 
fore, every part of the Hindu system, even in matters 
far more dubious than this question of untouch¬ 
ability, is wholly sacrosanct. Political liberty, and 
even the expulsion of the alien, would be nothing 
to him if the acquisition of those ends was condi¬ 
tional on the break-up of the traditional framework 
of Hindu society. Yet in order to obtain political 
liberty and the expulsion of the alien it was necessary 
for him to win the sympathy of the English political 
parties, particularly of the Liberals and of the Social¬ 
ists. Neither Liberalism nor Socialism was likely 
to look with much favour on a system which kept 
sixty millions of men in bonds, which were none the 
less secure because they were invisible, and the best 
solution was to pass over the whole matter in silence 
and to trust to the golden haze spread over the whole 
of Indian civilisation by the sentimentalists to ob¬ 
scure the real facts. This policy attained a certain 
measure of success, but it lef t out of consideration 
the possibility of a Communistic intervention. The 
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emissaries of the Intel national are findi ng in the 
quarters of the outcastes enthusiastic disciples. 

Again with the introduction of democi-acy new 
difficulties have arisen. Some of the untouchables 
have votes. Votes give political power. It is bad 
enough, from the point of view of the twice-born 
Hindu agitator, that the once-born Sudra should 
have political power, and show signs of using that 
power to overthrow the dominion of the twice-born. 
But how if these people, who are not born at all, 
were to join the Sudras ? Still worse, suppose they 
became definitely non-Hindu— e.g., Moslems or Chris¬ 
tians, and voted as such ? Something must obviously 
be done during the transition stage, during the few 
years when voting-power may be really significant, to 
conciliate these people and to keep afar foreign 
influences like those of the missionaries, which might 
make them discontented with their lot. It is to 
these considerations that some of the latest pro¬ 
nouncements of Mr Gandhi are due, Himself liberal 
and enlightened, though a. reactionary, he would 
gladly welcome to bed and board his untouchable 
brethren, but his allies and supporters have no such 
desire. Hence perpetual vacillation and inconsist¬ 
ency. But in my times in Madampur there was none 
of this difficulty. Dagdu was Dagdu, and was proud 
of being Dagdu. Fifty years hence, if the Hindu 
Kingdom lasts so long, Dagdu will still be Dagdu, 
and again be proud of being Dagdu; in the meantime 
there may be difficulties. 

In addition to these hereditary officials, whether 
Brahmins, Sudras or untouchables, who draw re¬ 
muneration both from the Government in the form 
of revenue-free land and from the villagers in the 
form of perquisites, there are numerous other per¬ 
sons who draw a similar remuneration, but whose 
services are useful to the villagers only. These, 
therefore, do not rank as officials. Madampur is 
not very well provided with this village staff, though 
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>tice here in Sitapur a village barber, a priest and 



a Muhammadan fakir who are on the free list, but 
in other districts these beneficiaries are more numer¬ 
ous. I was once surprised to receive a petition in 
English, signed “ Lalun, hereditary str-mp-t of 
Lingapur.” This vigorous Anglo-Saxon word was 
the°nearest that the petition-writer could find to 
translate the word ‘naikin.’ Naikins are dancing- 
girls, and in that part of the country formed part 
of the religious establishment, it being their duty 
to dance on solemn occasions before the god. As 
the prosperity of the village would depend on the 
due placation of the deity, it was necessary to pro¬ 
vide that the worship should never fail, and in each 
village, therefore, a naikin was appointed on heredi- 
tary tenure, remunerated with a gift of glebe land 
and the right to certain perquisites, and entrusted 
with the duty of serving the god with ceremonial 
salutations. The descent was from mother to 
daughter, and the question raised in the petition was 
whether Lalun, having no daughter, might adopt 
one, or whether the hereditary office at her death 
must pass to the daughter of her sister. Legally 
the adoption of an innocent girl is prohibited; 
actually the worship of the god continues. 

Such are the principal residents of the village, 
but in the larger villages, as here in Sitapur, there 
are residents who are in it but not of it. 1 aese aie 
the nomadic people, and it is to be remembered that 
once a nomad always a nomad. A number of families 
of one of these castes may have been settled for a 
hundred years in one particular village; suddenly, 
sometimes for good cause, sometimes for no disco ver¬ 
able cause, they will strike camp and march off along 
the old routes their ancestors traversed. Many oi 
these castes are purely criminal, others criminal on 
occasion, others honest on occasion, but they are 
all looked on with grave suspicion by the respectable 
settled Madampuri, whether twice-born, once-born, 
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or not bom at all. They are consequently exposed 
to many petty oppressions and exactions, but they 
cannot be pushed too far as arson and cattle-maiming 
are not unfamiliar to them, and they also possess 
the weapon of magic. Their habitations vary from 
quasi-permanent mud-huts to the most primitive 
wicker structures, which can be removed, packed 
on a donkey, and repitched if necessary in a few 
minutes. These nomads are in general a dirty, 
cheery, sturdy people, and their encampment is a 
scene of great animation with their crowded huts, 
their active, capable and bustling women, their 
innumerable donkeys, goats and dogs, and their 
innumerable naked children. 

Madampur was, as I have said, situated on the 
great tideway between north and south, and between 
east and west. It was no wonder, therefore, that 
much detritus had been deposited by the ebbing 
and flowing tides of war. Moreover, this had ever 
been a border land, and a border land where there 
were no wardens of the marches. Consequently the 
district abounded in fragments of forgotten peoples, 
or perhaps rather of peoples who desired nothing 
so much as to be forgotten. Here in Sitapur are 
representatives of three such races. These are the 
Brinjaris, the cousins of our gipsies. This is denied, 
but 1 have little doubt that the Jatts, who suddenly 
poured into Mesopotamia in the ninth century and 
became the athinganoi of Asia Minor, and were 
transferred with the Paulicians to Bulgaria and thence 
passed up the Danube to Western Europe, were 
descended from Brinjaris, who had followed the 
fortunes of some lost Moslem army. The Brinjaris 
of India are, however, not gipsies, and are regarded 
with respect and mistrust by the pious Hindu, with 
respect because they are companions of the sacred 
cow, with mistrust because the pious Hindu is not 
certain how far it is lawful to use the ox as a pack- 
animal. The profession of the Brinjaris from time 
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immemorial was to convey grain on pack-bullocks, 
and as late as the days of Wellington, and indeed 
later, it was on the courage and fidelity of the bnn~ 
iari that the war-lord depended for the success of 
his plans, for the armies could not move till the 
Brinjaris had returned from their pastures. Here is 
an encampment of the basket-weavers from the 
south, real gipsies who are ruled by a queen, and 
here is another of the noose-hunters from the north, 
a caste which in its time had given a Sultan to Guzerat 
and an Emperor to Delhi. These diversify their 
legitimate occupation of keeping down the numbers 
of antelopes by gang-robbery, and not the naif- 
jocular gang-robbery to which I have made allusion, 
but gang-robbery accompanied by the most fiendish 

cruelty. , . 

I remember once, in the early morning, coming 
across a troop of small, blackish people on the march 
just at the point where lay the northern boundary 
of my charge. They spoke an unknown tongue, 
and looked dirty and fatigued. I ascertained that 
they were Bhils. The Bhil in his native jungles is, 
I believe, an excellent little sportsman. In the 
plains, as dependent on a village, he is apt to be a 
nuisance, as he is a confirmed, drunkard., addicted, to 
crimes of violence, and worships the devil. As we 
had already in Madampur representatives of almost 
every criminal tribe in the west, but had no Bhils, 1, 
thinking that we had better patronise home pro- 
ducts, directed these people to leave the district 
before a certain day. On inquiry it turned out that 
for some years there had been a shortage of palm- 
kernels in West Africa, and of copra in the Pacific, 
consequently the price of oil had risen in the world, 
and the ground-nut had become a profitable and, 
therefore, widely cultivated crop. But wild pigs 
are fond of ground-nuts. The Hunt Club at a neigh¬ 
bouring station had collapsed owing to dispin.es 
among the ladies of that station, and the number o 
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pig in Madampur had greatly increased and much 
devastation was caused to the crops. Accordingly 
the headmen of some of the wealthy villages had 
sent for these Bhils and invited them to settle in 
Madampur and kill pigs. A safer solution was a 
more liberal issue of gun-licences. We discovered 
afterwards that we had thus escaped serious trouble, 
because the local hunting tribes, though they will 
not kill pigs, had regarded this proposed importation 
of foreigners as insulting to them and as a grave 
invasion of their hereditary rights. They would, 
therefore, most certainly have burned the huts of 
these blacklegs and have beaten them to within an 
inch of their lives as soon as circumstances permitted. 

But the list grows long and I cannot, even if I 
wished, delay while giving an account of even one- 
tenth of the wandering peoples who contribute to 
the population of Madampur, for in addition to these 
castes which had at least an ostensible and .lawful 
profession, there were many others who lived on 
crime and nothing but crime, each man practising 
the mystery which he had learned at his mother’s 
knee and by his father’s side, and each in his own 
way praising the great Father of All, who had given 
him his valorous heart, his quick eye, his stealthy 
footstep, and his hands so expert to use the jemmy, 
or the forceps, or the ladle. 

It will be seen that the population of Sitapur is 
very far from homogeneous, and it might seem 
necessary to follow that Sitapur was not an entity 
but a mere locality where a congeries of people 
resided. But this would not be quite true. It is 
true that factions abound, there is hatred and malice 
between caste and caste, between casteman and fellow- 
casteman, between brother and brother. The people 
are pent up together by fosse and wall in narrow 
limits and cannot get away from one another. The 
Indian is particularly vindictive, that is to say he 
will brood over a slight injury till it becomes a burn- 
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mg agony which, can only be allayed by an act of 
revenge. Life, moreover, in the villages is very dull, 
and there is thus much time for brooding. Diver¬ 
sions are few, and any sort of diversion is welcomed. 
In one season, wishing to avoid the hardship said 
to be caused by the impressment of carts, I hired 
my carts for the tour. Some of the cartmen w T ere 
good wrestlers, and we used to hold periodical 
wrestling matches of my camp against the world. 
After the labours of the day were done, magistrate, 
court officers, police, witnesses, accused and com¬ 
plainants used to adjourn to some rustic amphi¬ 
theatre to watch the contests. To the uneducated 
these contests appeared very dull, the combatants 
lying together closely embraced and apparently 
motionless for from five to ten minutes at a stretch. 
But to the cognoscenti, to the crowd of a thousand 
or more spectators, it was a matter of breathless 
interest, for every insignificant twitch of a muscle 
was a move in a subtle game. Unfortunately these 
village sports lead to trouble. The loser takes his 
defeat badly, and the winner is apt to rub it in. 
Many a flourishing faction and sometimes a cruel 
murder has found its first origin in a village wrestling 
match. 

It is owing to these factions that it has been found 
impossible to give the village any legal and elective 
incorporation. Either the factions are equally bal¬ 
anced so that neither or none can control the Council, 
and a deadlock ensues, or one faction gets pre¬ 
dominance and makes life intolerable for the minority. 
The minority retaliates by personal violence, or by 
resort to the civil courts, or by continual appeals 
to higher authority, and ultimately, to avoid worse 
things, the Council has to be relieved of its functions. 
Faction is always the bane of small communities, 
and in these days the usual solutions of a general 
massacre, or of banishment of opponents, or the 
mass migration of a minority, or a calling in of a 
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foreign master are not available. The villager must 
go on forever seething in the vapour of petty rancour. 

It is to be regretted that, this is so. There being 
in Madampur no squires and no powerful proprietary 
bodies, nothing indeed but communities of small 
peasants, it is necessary for these communities, in 
the absence of any local authority, perpetually to 
invoke the interference of government. The agents 
of government cannot be always everywhere, and 
much therefore is left undone which should be 
done, and could be clone by the people themselves. 
Even that which is done might often be done better 
by the communities themselves. Apart from other 
considerations it is a political error to teach the 
people what is not true—namely, that government is 
omnipotent and omniscient. If the people believe 
that, then if some catastrophe takes place, a cata¬ 
strophe against which they might have guarded 
themselves if they had troubled so to do, they will 
blame not themselves but the omnipotent govern ¬ 
ment, and will begin to suspect that it is not as 
benignant as it declares, but perhaps malign, perhaps 
accursed. 

Yet with all this Sitapur is an entity. There is, 
that is, a village common spirit which overrides 
individuality and the petty pack-feeling of factious¬ 
ness. This common spirit may perhaps show itself 
rather in the form of dislike for “ those incest- 
mongers of Rampur ” (the neighbouring village) 
than in anything positive, but it is existent and may 
be called out into positive action on occasion. This 
communal spirit is found not only in what may be 
called the full citizenry, but in the humblest inhabi¬ 
tants. Here in Sitapur is an example. Looking at 
the map one finds that the village boundaries are 
extensive and curiously shaped. One finds, also, 
that a special cash allowance is made to a family 
of the skinner caste. The explanation of these 
circumstances is as follows. In pre-British days there 
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had been serious disputes between the people of 
Sitapur and the people of Rampur as to certain 
lands. There were in those days no surveys or per¬ 
manent boundary marks, but all was tradition, and 
of this tradition the skinners, as aboriginal inhabi¬ 
tants, were the custodians. 

It was ultimately decided by the leading men of 
the two villages to submit the dispute to the arbitra¬ 
ment of an aged skinner of Sitapur. He took a 
solemn oath to decide justly, and was stationed at 
the point of the boundary where the dispute began 
and was instructed to walk along the boundary 
which he asserted to be correct. He set off, the 
villagers on both sides following him and marking 
the track which he followed. Presently it became 
obvious that he was taking a very strange course, 
and the Rampuris became more and more uneasy. 
At last it became obvious that he was going to in¬ 
clude in Sitapur not only the disputed area but a 
large cantle ’ of what was indubitably Rampur 
land. The Rampuris tried remonstrance, but in 
vain. Cries of execration were raised, but Dagdu 
marched silently forward. Finally a young Ram- 
puri, who saw his hereditary lands about to be en¬ 
gulfed, stepped forward, drew his sword and de¬ 
capitated the unjust arbiter. Dagdu was buried where 
he fell, and his tomb still marks the limits of Sitapur 
lands. An annual service is held at the tomb, and a 
cash allowance was settled by the Sitapuris from 
the income of the acquired fields to enable the ser¬ 
vice to be kept up through the ages without diminu¬ 
tion. Dagdu, being a skinner, would have got no 
part of the conquered lands himself, but he was a 
Sitapuri, though a humble one, and as loyal to his 
village as the headman himself. 

But it is time to leave the village, its population, 
its interests, its factions and its individuality, for 
the &xm is climbing towards the zenith, and the office 
is already calling. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. 

The office, of course, exists and claims its prey 
all the year round. The officer of Government, 
whether he be in camp or station, whether the 
rains drench him or the sun scorches him, whether 
his duties are, as it would seem, purely executive or 
purely judicial, is still bound to spend much of his 
working day pent up in his office, possibly a marble 
hall, but more generally a rat-ridaen hovel, perusing 
and drafting letters and reports, checking and 
calling for returns, filling up and issuing forms, 
receiving and passing orders, in fact in all the business 
of bureaucracy. While then I am riding back from 
Sitapur, mocked by the mirage and yearning for 
bath and breakfast, to my camp, where the office 
is already open and the clerks are busily at work, 
let me consider this question of bureaucracy rather 
more deeply. The subjects of my meditation are 
twofold. First, how do I come to be working a 
system so strange to the political ideas of men of 
my age and country ? and secondly (which I hope 
is a corollary of the first), is the Indian bureaucracy 
malevolent or benign ? The first part will, I hope, 
be interesting to those who are interested in the 
motives of men, and the second will not be without 
its uses. England is, if I am not mistaken, again 
about to abandon those whose services have become 
superfluous, and whose claims are inconvenient, 
and those whom she abandons she invariably calum- 
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tes. I trust, however, that I shall be dead before 
matters have reached their familiar conclusion, and 
venture therefore to make a preliminary defence. 

In the straitest sect of Liberalism was I brought 
up. Mr Gladstone was regarded in my family as 
the thirteenth apostle, and the leaders in the ‘ Daily 
News ' as the oracles of God. I was not exposed to 
the corrupting influences of one of those seminaries 
of reaction, the Public Schools. I was indeed 
connected, but not closely connected, with those 
classes which were the champions of things as they 
are, but my migratory life had prevented me from 
absorbing any local prejudices. Nevertheless from 
the time when I began to think independently I 
began to question the truth of the principles of 
Liberalism. I suppose Majuba and Khartum and 
Home Rule had a strong effect on those impression¬ 
able years, an effect which would possibly have 
passed off as I became better instructed. I cannot 
say that I was perverted by any Tory or Socialistic 
writings, though ‘ The Prince ’ and Austin and 
Burke introduced me to a set. of ideas not wholly 
congruous with Gladstonian Liberalism. Two things 
there were which principally induced me to cease 
my worship at the gods of my hearth. In the first 
place, though the 'eighties were, certainly a time of 
great prosperity so that work was abundant and 
commodities cheap, yet there were even then masses 
of the disinherited, the more fortunate of them 
working hard for a starvation maintenance, the less 
fortunate willing to work but standing idle in the 
market-place, both classes doomed to an eternal 
existence of squalor without hope. That all was 
not well with industry was advertised to the whole 
world by the dockers’ strike, but it so happened 
that I came into personal contact with certain 
members of the disinherited classes. This was a 
state of things which T had not before encountered, 
and which I did not like. It did not seem to me 
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at the current Liberalism of the ’eighties, with 
its eupeptic optimism, was likely to effect much 
here. I see now what I did not see then, that it 
is not from politics that help must come. But in 
those days I was an optimist. 

In the next case I have a temperamental distrust 
of rhetoric. I am easily moved even to tears by 
rhetoric, but when I have dried my tears and come 
to look into the matter with the aid of cold reason, 
I am apt to discover that the orator, like a crafty 
pander, has been playing on my baser emotions. 
It is so easy for a great speaker or historian or 
poet, intoxicated with the rhythm of his own words, 
to convince one for the moment that, for instance, 
cowardice is magnanimity, that vindictiveness is a 
noble passion for justice, that malice and spite are 
the manifestations of the indignation of a generous 
nature confronted with insolent oppression; or, 
on the other hand, that tyranny is firmness, rapacity 
justice, and fanaticism is the love of God, but when 
the emotion has passed I am quick to see behind 
the splendid symbolism the baseness of the thing 
symbolised. 

Now' it happened that, in the nineteenth century 
it was chiefly the Liberals who were the rhetoricians, 
the Tories were mostly inarticulate (for one can. 
hardly call Carlyle and his school Tory) and the 
Socialists concealed their sophisms behind an 
elaborately simple facade of pseudo-mathematical 
demonstration. In short, I had been seduced by 
rhetoric and resented the seduction. 

I felt therefore no positive political prejudices, 
and found nothing distasteful in the prospect of 
serving a powerful and benignant autocracy. All 
parties were at that time convinced that the Govern¬ 
ment of India was a powerful and benignant autoc¬ 
racy, and all were agreed that no human intelligence 
could foresee a time when any radical change could 
be introduced into the system. At that time few 
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could divine that here, as elsewhere, Liberalism 
would play its foreordained part, and that mighty 
to destroy it would prove impotent to build. 

At that time the Government of India was con¬ 
ducted by means of a bureaucracy which differed 
from some other bureaucracies in that it was 
hierarchical. It is possible to have a hierarchy 
without a bureaucracy as in the Church; it is 
possible also to have a bureaucracy without a 
hierarchy as in modern England. But in general 
it will be found that a controlling bureaucracy 
will be ineffective unless it operates through a 
chain of permanent and salaried officials, whereas 
a hierarchy left to its own devices, without control 
from some central organ, is undisciplined. Hence, 
on the one hand, the continual efforts of the bureau¬ 
cracy now installed at Whitehall to extend its 
activities downwards; and, on the other hand, 
the centralising policy adopted by the Curia ever 
since the bishops entered the "Vatican Council 
shepherds and went out sheep. 

It will, I think, be admitted that at this stage 
of human development there must be some sort 
of civil Government, and it is obvious that, if there 
is, that Government must control the activities 
of individual citizens and of subordinate corpora 
tions. The Marxians, no doubt, foretell a time 
when man will be so wholly beaverised that he will 
instinctively, that is without external coercion or 
incentive, perform the whole of his duties both 
positive and negative to society. That stage we 
have not yet reached even in England, and India 
is far less highly integrated even than England. 
It may well be the case that where society is simple, 
any very elaborate system is not necessary. A 
powerful bureaucracy would, for instance, be out 
of place in the Orange Free State. Again, a regional 
State may be so anarchic and disintegrated that 
the Central Government may decide that it is 
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wisest to attempt to exercise no sort of control 
over outlying areas, and that it must trust to the 
power of common nationality, common perils, com¬ 
mon desires, common ideals, civilisation, culture 
and language and the like bonds, so to bind the 
scattered members of the polity into one that some 
simulacrum of unity may be preserved. Such 
Empires of opinion, like the Arab caliphate of old 
or the White British Empire of to-day, need, of 
course, no highly organised imperial administration. 
But where the State is highly integrated, and where 
society is complex, some sort of regular administra¬ 
tion is necessary, and if it be admitted that the 
duty of coercion and incitement of the individual 
citizen, whether directly through a hierarchy or 
indirectly through subordinate corporations, is in¬ 
cumbent on the State, then it is clear that the 
State must provide itself with the means of doing 
so. It must therefore provide itself with some 
means whereby this coercion and incitement may 
be applied wisely, regularly and methodically. In 
proportion as it is successful in devising such means 
so will the State increase in material prosperity— 
that is, in civilisation. Bureaucracy is one of the 
means devised to this end, and it is not to be judged 
on any other issue than whether it is effective for 
its purposes. As a matter of observation, it will 
appear that in any highly integrated and complex 
State some form of bureaucracy is certain to emerge. 

This is perhaps to be regretted, but we must 
make the best of things, and avoid being misled by 
words. Certain titles, in themselves inoffensive, 
have attracted to themselves such unpleasant con¬ 
notations that it is almost impossible for the 
ingenuous public to judge fairly of the merits of 
the institutions which bear those titles. _ Who 
would take pride in the majesty of the British 
Fleet if it was paid for not by the naval estimates 
but by ship-money ? The Privy Council, that 
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st revered of tribunals, which decides legal 
questions of the most vital interest to us both as 
citizens of this earthly empire and also as inheritors 
of eternal glory, would find its decrees rejected 
with loathing if it issued them under the name 
of its old standing committee. The Star-chamber, 
Who would suppose that an inquisition is but an 
inquest ? Thus it is with bureaucracy; it is con¬ 
demned by naming. 

Bureaucracy is after all merely the term, once 
slang but now literary, applied to a particular 
system whereby the Central Government controls 
its subordinates. Literally it means nothing more 
than that the ruler uses for the purposes of administra¬ 
tion the services of men who sit at writing-tables. 
There is nothing so very revolting in this, ft is, 
of course, a matter of individual taste, but I can 
see no reason why the ordinary man should object 
to learning about the intentions and demands of 
his Government merely because they are com¬ 
municated to him by a civil and peremptory letter 
(written perhaps on buff paper) and signed by some 
unknown hero of Whitehall, and why he would 
rather have those demands and intentions signified 
to him by a troop of light horse or a band of club¬ 
men or a committee of fanatics or a confederation 
of rural oligarchs. These intermediaries between 
ruler and ruled, congenial as they may be to the 
Turks and Italians of yesterday, to the Russians 
of the present age and to the English of the eighteenth 
century, would, I think, import too much of the 
personal touch into the administration to be wholly 
agreeable to us sophisticated moderns. Living as 
we do in a highly complex and. integrated State, 
we must not repine if vte are administered in the 
only way possible in such a State. The complex 
integrated regional State in Western Europe arose 
first in Italy, after the fall of the Hohenstaufens. 
The feudal system had never taken deep roc there, 
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and had withered with the eradication of the Ghibel- 
lines. For reasons which it is not necessary here 
to consider, the splendid urban civilisation which 
followed drooped and died, and the cities found 
it necessary to group themselves into principalities 
governed by a strong executive. 

It was accordingly about the time of the Re¬ 
naissance that bureaucracy began, it being devised 
first in the small principalities of Italy where bour¬ 
geois statesmen applied to policy the arts which 
they had learned in the counting-house, and where 
the study of the Roman Law reminded men of what 
they had not wholly forgotten, how the Imperator's 
civil service had made the world one city. So 
effective was this engine of Government that it 
was introduced into the other Latin lands, where 
ail humble men longed for a strong and effective 
government which would protect them against the 
oppressions and neglects of decadent feudalism and 
of factious communes. The system did not penetrate 
into Germany till it was too late to preserve the 
unity of the German Kingdom , but it was ultimately 
to enable Prussia to survive Kunersdorf mid Jena. 
The Czars were in time to find in it a means of 
binding together a hundred thousand centrifugal 
villages into one realm, and of forcing on to that 
realm some semblance of Western civilisation. 

In these islands it was not known till late in 
the national history, and it is only within these 
last few years that its presence has been felt and 
resented. The great power of the old royal govern¬ 
ment in England, working through paid sheriffs 
and the justices in eyre; the prepotency of the 
King’s Courts; the prohibition of subinfeudation 
and the suicide of the nobility in the Wars of the 
Roses; the Reformation with its destruction of 
clerical privileges ; the absence of any really for¬ 
midable municipal privileges; the immunity of 
the country from foreign invasion; and last but 
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H>t least the character of the people, its love of 
coin promise, its lack of vindictiveness, its readiness 
to hear public burdens, its power of combination, 
its patriotism, its homogeneity, the absence in it 
of class barriers, its close association with the central 
government by means of Parliament, the power of 
the possessing classes and their reluctance to submit 
to external control—all these made unnecessary 
the introduction of a system the expenses of which 
the royal exchequer was, in fact, in no condition 
to bear. Thus as we repudiated, so far as was 
convenient, Rome in the spiritual sphere, so also 
we repudiated it, as far as possible, in the political 
sphere. That uncounted advantages have accrued 
to us, and through us to the human race, is un¬ 
questionable. Our repudiation of bureaucracy under 
the Tudors made the erection of an anti-national 
despotism under the Stewarts an impossibility, and 
thus rendered it impossible long to enforce on the 
people a policy which was felt to be malign. One 
may instance the experiences of the Stewarts with 
the Covenanters in Scotland, or of the Hanoverians 
with the Papists in Ireland, to prove how impossible 
it is to keep alive unpopular laws, when the only 
agency by which they can be enforced is that of 
unpaid and voluntary administrators. Thus the 
policy of the Government, always eventually coming 
into harmony with the political ideas of the polit¬ 
ically minded citizens, was in effect the policy of 
these citizens. Thus the Government tended to 
become and to remain a national institution, and 
not as ir. the Latin lands an institution, possibly 
benignant, possibly malign, but in any case external. 
Thus, by preserving our freedom, we have given 
a lesson to the whole world of the arts whereby 
freedom can alone be maintained. 

But freedom is a precious jewel, and like other 
jewels must be bought with a price, and the fact 
that the advantages which we have obtained from 
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theabsence of an effective hierarchical administia- 
tion enormously outweigh the losses, must not 
blind us to the fact that there were losses. Had 
there been from the sixteenth century an impartial 
civil hierarchical body communicating between ruler 
and ruled so that the wants not merely of the power¬ 
ful and vocal classes attracted the attention of men 


in power, but also those of the humble and im 
potent, and had the interests of the State not 
remained in the hands of negligent or interested 
administrators, then I take it many things would 
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have been different. 


1JWVC __ Thus the abbey lands would 

not have been dissipated; the forests on winch 
the very life of England depended would not have 
been devastated; a marine inscription would have 
rendered unnecessary the abominable activities of 
the press-gang; the common lands would have 
been divided on a system more socially if less 
mathematically equitable ; the rights of the .state 
to a share in unearned increment would have neen 
scientifically ascertained and firmly enforced at a 
time when the rights of the possessor, being new 
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and inconsiderable, would not have been apparently 
violated by curtailment; the industrial revolution 
would have been supervised ; and the great, lords 
of manufacture (seeing that the Church was dumb) 
would have been taught by the State that their 
operatives were not merely hands but souls, and 
that a human being has the right to live like a man, 
and is not to be condemned to the life of a. brute. 
But the list grows long, and I must not do more 
than refer to the waste and misery caused by 
governmental neglect of education, of prisons, oi 
the police, of the law courts and of communications. 

Bureaucracy therefore is merely the name of a 
system of administration which has done great, 
things. Like all human institutions the system 
can be misused, but that is no reason why its name 
should be made a name of reproach. In any case 
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England was not eternally to escape from the coils 
of the octopus, and it is a proof of how true it is 
that it is in the house of my friends that I am 
wounded, to observe that it was Liberalism which 
exposed this free and happy (if somewhat slovenly) 
land to the odious embraces of the monster. The 
earlier bureaucracies had worked feebly and com¬ 
paratively ineffectively because they were fighting 
against strongly established caste and class privileges, 
religious exemptions, social prejudices, provincial 
particularisms, municipal charters and the like, 
which hampered the free working of the administra¬ 
tion of centralised government. All these obstruc¬ 
tions were swept away by the French Revolution 
and its repercussions. But Liberalism is the child 
of Liberty, and modem Liberty was, they say, 
born in July 1789. Moreover, it was Napoleon, 
victorious soldier of democracy, in his own despite 
the disseminator of Liberal principles, who first 
devised, applied and elaborated this effective instru¬ 
ment of centralised sway over the whole political 
sphere. 

We have no prefects in England, but by 1832 
all political England, whether it called itself Tory 
or Liberal or Radical, was sufficiently penetrated 
with Liberal ideas to accept, with more or less 
reluctance, the Liberal theory that the State had 
duties to society, just as much as society had duties 
to the State, or rather that State and society were 
merely the same thing considered from different 
angles. In order to carry out these duties it was 
necessary for the State to curtail private interests 
to a much larger extent than had hitherto seemed 
advisable, and to a still greater extent to supply 
initiative where there was a defect of initiative on 
the part of the private citizen. Moreover, this cur¬ 
tailment and incitement must be applied methodic¬ 
ally and not spasmodically, as well as effectively 
and impartially. This duty could not therefore 
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be left to partisan politicians and their own private 
employees, the State must have a corps of servants 
of its’ own, unpledged to any political chieftain. 
It must pay them itself, thus securing their loyalty, 
and, in the interests of the public, it must pay 
them well and give them security of tenure. Thus 
it was that, owing to the teachings of Liberalism, 
the necessity of a bureaucracy arose. It proved 
an efficient means of exercising power, and as no 
Government willingly divests itself of power, our 
Governments, whatever political faith they pro¬ 
fessed* have created, established, strengthened and 
pampered the bureaucracy in London until there 
seems an apprehension (how well grounded I. need 
not consider) that this creature is now strong enough 
to dominate its creators and masters, the politicians. 

India, however, adopted this form of administra 
tion at a date much earlier than 1832 
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1772 Warren Hastings took over 
administration of Bengal, and found it necessary 
to provide for the civil administration, and principally 
for the collection of the land revenue. After trying 
various expedients he determined to collect the 
revenue directly, and to this end posted officers 
of the company in defined areas. The officers, 
being on the spot, and being convenient for the 
purpose, gradually assumed administrative duties 
other than those of mere revenue collection. Their 
sphere of activity yearly increased, and they were 
provided with subordinates, assistants and colleagues, 
till their activities covered the whole area—not 
in any case a very extended area—of the relations 
between Government and the people. ri 


Thus was 


formed an official hierarchy, and the formation of 
a central organisation necessarily followed, for it 
was necessarv to superintend and control the local 
officials and to lav down general rules for their 
guidance. 

Warren Hastings was an Englishman and con- 
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nected with the territorial aristocracy, and had 
received the usual training of his class. He was 
thus by birth and education an oligarch. He had 
a most cold, clear intellect, and was the last person 
likely to sin in ignorance or without necessity. 
Yet it was this man. who introduced a system so 
alien from all the traditions of his country, and 
he could only do it, without openly offending the 
prejudices of the people, because the system was 
in theory at least familiar to them. The next 
great favourer and extender of the bureaucracy 
was Lord Wellesley, trained, if ever a man was, 
in a school which taught that it is on the virtues 
of the individual that the existence of society 
depends. It would seem, then, that it was not 
prejudice or malignancy but mere necessity which 
led to the erection of this hierarchy, and that this 
is the case seems to follow also from the fact that, 
though the British occupied in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries vast tracts of the earth’s sur¬ 
face, yet in no other country—not even in French 
Canada — did they introduce this form of 
administration. 

It is not that other schemes were not tried in 
India. There was an attempt to abstain from 
direct administration and to govern through great 
vassal princes; there was an attempt to govern 
through revenue farmers; there was an attempt 
to govern through landlords ; but all failed hope¬ 
lessly. Naturally it did not occur to practical 
statesmen responsible for the government of a 
country bleeding from civil war, tom by racial 
and religious factions, scourged by pestilence and 
famine, and three parts desolate, to attempt to 
govern by means of committees of well-disposed 
and enlightened citizens, because there were no 
well-disposed and enlightened citizens, and if there 
had been they would have fled into the jungles 
rather than undertake the labour without the 
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profit of government. On the whole, therefore, 
I do not think we ought to blame those great men 
who established a system of government under 
which so many millions of human beings have 
lived in peace and prosperity for a century or so. 

It may be admitted that a hierarchical bureau¬ 
cracy has many defects, but the Indian Government 
was about the best of its class Such a system 
in the hands of a tyrant is a formidable instrument 
of tyranny; but the Government of India was 
not tyrannical, it was an impartial arbiter and was 
bursting with benevolence. Such a system in the 
hands of feeble rulers will be itself feeble, and 
therefore probably corrupt and malign, but there 
was a time when the Government of India was 
not feeble. Snch a system, if highly effective, 
will in time emasculate the subject and then perish 
itself, because it draws its recruits only from a 
population of slaves and eunuchs, but this was 
not the fate of the Indian hierarchy. In the first 
place there was in India so vast a sphere, wholly 
outside the ambit of the power of the civil Govern¬ 
ment, that the lives of the people were hardly 
touched by it, and in any case it did not draw the 
bulk of its recruits from the population it ruled 
and served. Such a system is apt to seize power 
and dictate policy, turning itself thus from a system 
of administration into an independent political 
entity, but the Indian bureaucracy had no such 
ambitions, and if it had could not have fulfilled 
them, for it was controlled by statesmen fresh 
from the invigorating air of Westminster, and 
responsible to the British cabinet and so to the 
political England. Many of the alleged defects 
of the old Indian Government, its timidity, its 
fear of innovation, its insusceptibility to popular 
clamour, in fact its aloofness were in those times 
really virtues and not defects. Moreover, there 
was no administrative right in India, and no pre- 
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rogative. The power, that is, of the Government 
and of its officers was conferred by statute, and the 
liberties of the subject were jealously preserved 
by the law courts. 

However, it is said now that the time for this 
system of administration is now passed—and 
assuredly both Hastings and Wellesley are long 
since dead—and that it may well be superseded 
by something similar to the system now in force 
in Great Britain, where there are indeed controlling 
bureaux but no hierarchy, and that the local admin¬ 
istration will be carried on by volunteer and amateur 
patriots. How far this hope is likely to be realised 
I will not here inquire. 1 sincerely hope that the 
able politicians who are undertaking a labour which 
was too vast for Cromwell (who could not, after 
all, cast the kingdoms old into another mould) 
are right, because I think that a hierarchical bureau¬ 
cracy, recruited exclusively from the literary Indian, 
would be, if efficient, a severe tyranny of caste 
over caste and of creed over creed, and if not efficient 
would collapse in a decade, leaving the National 
Assemblies to legislate in the air. 

I see therefore no reason to don a white sheet 
merely on the grounds that I was the servant of 
the administration as it then existed. I am the 
more impenitent because, after the instructions of 
twenty years, I have not yet grasped by what 
other methods it is proposed to conduct the local 
administration. Let us consider the alternatives. 

Each small administrative area, each tehsil, might 
have been created a tributary native State, a really 
vassal State and not, as is the case with the present 
native States, a subordinate ally. About twenty 
of these areas might have been grouped into a 
charge superintended and controlled by a British 
political officer or resident. The residuary juris¬ 
diction (that is such of the executive, legislative 
or judicial functions as were not exercised by the 
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■ Jfeft would have been exercised through the re¬ 
sident. by the Provincial or Imperial Government. 
This is a flexible system because the powers granted 
to the chief may vary according to circumstances, 
so that the. amount of local, independence conceded 
to each area varies according to practicability and 
expedience. Attached to Madampur was one such 
small tributary State so dependent on the British 
Government that it might, without impropriety, be 
called a vassal. It was well governed, arid its chief 
(merely shown by the fates to the times) was a 
loyal and amiable young prince. But it is easy to 
preserve an ancient chiefdom; to establish a new 
chiefdom is almost impossible. 

When the King of the South was returning from 
exile to his ancestral kingdom he was opposed by 
a rival. The dispute came to a battle, and the 
King ordered his troops to set fire to the village 
of Shahupur where a hostile detachment was en¬ 
trenched. The village was soon in flames, and 
the King’s troops were driving back the inhabitants 
into the fire as they sought to escape. A woman, 
however, with her child in her arms, succeeded 
in dashing out of the furnace and reached and clung 
to the royal stirrup crying for protection. The 
King was graciously jileased to pardon the freedom 
and extended his clemency to the suppliant. He 
directed the child to be brought up in his court 
and at his side, not adopting him but conferring 
on him the regal family name. The child grew up 
and retained the King’s favour, and was ultimately 
the recipient of a fief containing his ancestral village 
(by this time rebuilt and repopulated) and the 
adjacent territories. When one has a history like 
that it is easy enough to be a prince, but our age 
is not a happy age for princes. Romance has fled 
to Hollywood and Ruritania. 

Moreover, all native States are not well governed, 
and all native princes are not chivalrous young 



gentlemen. Supreme power, even in a petty sove¬ 
reignty, has too often a demoralising effect on those 
who possess it by hereditary right, and when, an 
Indian is demoralised. . . . Even in Shahupur there 
was a disputed succession. There had been within 
the memory of man a civil war, and in more recent 
years administrative difficulties had arisen which 
had needed all the tact and executive ability of a 
certain English lady to remove. But there is no 
need to pursue this topic. Government through 
vassals is impracticable on the grounds of expense 
alone. 

But it is said, why is it necessary to have chiefs ? 
Why not entrust the executive administration to 
elective bodies? Against the favourite device of 
the doctrinaire Liberal, the transfer in India of 
executive power to elective bodies, there is only 
one objection, but it is a serious objection. It 
has often been tried in India and has always failed. 
Be it noted that I am not talking about great cities 
where elective authorities, guided, controlled, checked 
and incited by salaried officials have, given certain 
conditions, worked tolerably well, nor am I talking 
about legislative bodies; I am dealing with the 
question of the executive administration of rural 
tracts, of Madampur in fact and of all the other 
Madampurs. Why has this elective system, intro¬ 
duced about fifty years ago, always if left to itself 
failed ? For many reasons, but principally because 
the people do not like it and will not attempt to 
work it. Local self-government has done great 
things in England and the United States, though 
even there it shows signs of decrepitude, but it 
is a baleful exotic in Madampur. 

Again, Government in true oriental fashion might 
have handed me over this block of territory in 
Jaghir during good behaviour. I should have been 
bound to pay a fixed tribute and to render certain 
services, and to do justice and keep the peace 
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well enough, and have no doubt that, unfettered 
by law, uncontrolled by regulation and unguided 
by experience, I should have made a great success 
of the business, but the Madampuris might have 
been of a different opinion. 

I do not see that there is any way of adminis¬ 
tering a territory other than one of these, and I 
am still of the opinion that the hierarchical bureau¬ 
cratic system had the fewest inconveniences, and, 
truth to tell, the Indian politician is much of the 
same opinion. No responsible Indian politician 
dreams for a moment of changing the system. 

The English Liberal, when he sneers at the Indian 
system, is really demonstrating how deities long 
since dead remain objects of popular adoration, 
for he is but reciting the formulas of the robust 
Manchester radicalism which believed in self-help 
and the minimum of Government interference, a 
formula actually inapplicable to any social or poli¬ 
tical problem now existing. The Indian when he 
attacks the Indian bureaucracy is attacking European 
predominance. Do away with recruitment of Euro¬ 
peans, and you would not hear another word of 
complaint from that quarter. Political India would 
be quite happy to conduct the administration 
through a hierarchy so long as^ the hierarchy was 
Indian, whether the higher officials were officials 
of career, or relations of prominent and meritorious 
politicians appointed ad hoc. 1 airx not going to 
discuss whether this system would give satisfactory 
results, because I have elsewhere dealt with the 
matter at length. The only point which I wish 
here to bring out is that the administration I served 
was not one incongruous with the national ideals, 
and that there was nothing particularly oppressive, 
obscurantist or reactionary about it. 

But the Civil Service was an instrument of race 
domination ? Admittedly, and as such it must 
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now perish. If it is true what we have learned 
ourselves and have taught others—namely, that 
the predominance of race over race is always a 
tyranny, and that a tyranny is no less a tyranny 
because it is beneficent; if it is really always de¬ 
moralising to the rulers, and always lights in the 
heart of the ruled a flame which may smoulder 
but which cannot be quenched; if this is true 
then it is time there was an end, for he who believes 
that he is a tyrant will not be content with the 
shame, he will seek the profit. 1 blame no man 
for his faith, so it is his faith and not a lie, and 
that it is this is the faith of political England 
seems well established. True is it that by reason 
of it we have gavelled Europe, we have bowed the 
necks of the German and the Magyar under the 
yoke of the Bohemian, the Roumanian, the Italian 
and the Pole, but we have ourselves made sacri¬ 
fices in our hour of victory to an idea such as few 
empires, even in defeat, have offered to the trium¬ 
phant victor. To attempt now to regain one of 
the many diadems which we have thrown away, 
as an idiot casts away a bauble, seems to me folly, 
and would be wrong because we believe it to be 
wrong. I am therefore no advocate at this stage 
of the world’s history of forcing liberated India 
into a steel frame. 

But a generation ago we did not hold these views, 
nor had we indoctrinated our subjects with them 
except as an academical exercise. We believed 
that an alien race could govern a subject race justly 
and wisely, not only because it is immoral to oppress 
but because it is bad business. We really believed 
that in a certain sphere—namely, in the sphere 
of good government, we had something to teach 
India, and that that instruction could best be given 
at first hand. Everybody, both in India and out 
of it, believed that the European officer was not 
corrupt, not perfidious, not dangerously liable to 
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caste and race prejudice, ioyaJ to a high code, ready 
to accept responsibility, possessed 01 initiative, 
energetic and determined, not embarrassed by hordes 
of needy dependants, well versed in the science of 
rule fully in touch with the current, of opinion in 
England, in fact that he possessed many qualities 
which fitted him for the agent of a Western Govern 
merit now called on to exercise dominion over a 
decadent oriental State, qualities which were not 
generally possessed by even the small community 
of educated Indians who, excellent subordinates 
and useful colleagues, had up to that time generally 
failed when put into a position of responsibility. 

I again repeat that I am not dealing with present 
conditions. I must say that I have not observed 
that the young people of the present day are very 
different from the young people of the past age, 
but I am quite willing to believe the young English¬ 
man of the present day when he assures me as 
he does daily most stridently, that his faith is that 
nothing really matters, that everything is governed 
by fate, that effort therefore is useless, that, youth 
is fleeting and that life is shorthand that the wise 
mar> is he who enjoys himself while he may without 
hcec mg the husky barkings of religion honour and 
duty. Assuredly if this be the veritable faith 
British youth it would be very unhappy m Madam- 
pur, or indeed anywhere out of a brothel. On the 
other hand, the Indian, in spite of the Hindu reaction 
and in spite of his fierce denials, may have become 
something like a European; time will show. 

But then and at that epoch, whatever the literates 
might say, the people, literates and all, thought it 
natural to be governed by Europeans, and their 
only regret was "that there were not more Europeans 
and fewer Indian officials. They were living too 
near (both in time and space) to anarchy and misrule 
not to appreciate the merits of a strong, beneficent, 
impartial and just government. This government 







the villagers personified in the figure of Queen 
Victoria, for whom there was in the most remote 
hamlets a superstitious reverence. Her ancestors 
had, it seems, granted India in fief to the East 
India Company whom they supposed to be a person. 
Early in her reign she had resumed that fief, and 
was now governing it directly as a crown land. 
What more natural than that she should govern 
it through her own kinsmen and clansmen ? As 
for there being any need for her to apologise for 
possessing the sovereignty, such an idea was absurd. 
What other title has the ruler than the sword ? 
Where better can God anoint his vicegerent than on 
the field of battle ? Had not the Queen’s soldiers 
won the kingdom for her there on that very plain, 
where the cavalry of the south had broken itself 
in vain against the British squares ? Hers was 
the kingdom, and she could do what she willed with 
it. It was because she willed to do justice aud 
mercy and benevolence, and to that end appointed 
fitting officers, that her dominion was accepted 
and confirmed. This, of course, was all very foolish 
and unenlightened, but it did make things easier 
for an administrative officer. 

Prestige is I admit a word of suspect origin, and 
it has been used in many sinister ways, but what 
it denotes is a valuable asset. In any struggle 
to believe that you must win is a condition of 
victory; to make your opponent believe that you 
must win is to be already crowned. To him who 
was, it seemed, the clansman of the Queen this 
prestige attached ; it did not attach to the Indian 
official. 

These curious ideas were not confined to the 
Indian peasant. It happened once that a dispute 
arose between, two villages as to a right of way. I 
could get no intelligible reports of the facts from 
any of the local officers, and it was therefore im¬ 
possible to pass any final and satisfactory decree. 
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that appeared was that village feeling was 
highly excited on both sides, and that the affair, 
if left unadjusted, might lead to riot or fire-raising. 
It became necessary for me to go in person to see 
what was amiss. It was the height of the rains, 
and to travel in the rains in that area was no light 
thing. You could drive in a country carriage to 
within three miles of the spot, but thereafter you 
must walk through mountains and forests. Having 
settled the matter and taken the signatures of the 
leaders of both parties to an agreement I set out 
homeward, but on the way the rain descended with 
such fury that I was forced to return to the village. 
I was, of course, not able to enter a house, and 
took refuge in a ruined temple. There I met a 
young Brahmin who was also sheltering. We 
entered into conversation, and it appeared that he 
was a cadet of one of the great houses which had 
been reduced to poverty by the changes of the times. 
I sympathised with him, and we began to talk 
about the history of the country in general and of 
his family in particular, a history with which I 
happened to be well acquainted. I said that I 
thought that the British Government had in old 
days treated him and his hardly, and that many 
disadvantages had ensued from the inclusion of 
that territory in British India. Then he said: 
“ Can you tell me why it is called British India ? ” 
I replied that in the days when maps of the country 
were first made there were, as there still are, certain 
areas in possession of the French and the Portuguese, 
and that in those days theie were also the Danes 
arid the Dutch. Moreover, there were powerful 
Indian States like the Punjab and the Rajput 
principalities, which were in no way dependent on 
the British Government. “ No,” he said, “ I believe 
you are wrong. The word ' British ’ implies that 
India does not belong to the Indians or to the Crown 
of England, but to such of the British people as 
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come out here, and that it is theirs to do what 
they like with it, each individually according to his 
own will; but if that is so I cannot make out why 
you are walking about in this mud and misery, 
instead of sitting at home in comfort and enjoying 
your revenues.” He thought, that is, that the 
constitution of India was something like that of 
Egypt under the Mamalukes, and he saw nothing 
tQ resent in it. 
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Madampur is not a heavily worked district., and if 
there is no magisterial case set for to-day, and me 
interviews do not take up an unusual time, an 1 
no protracted local investigations are necessary, an 
no sudden emergency arises, three or four hours 
should see the end of the paperwork. Very different 
are the conditions of certain other districts, where 
the zealous officer works for twelve hours a day at 
bis olfice table, with no intermission either on bun- 
days or holidays, and where the reminders, urgent, 
more urgent and peremptory, accumulate tlnck and 
ever thicker, like the drift of fallen leaves in autumn 
woods. It is such districts that hull the officei, not 
necessarily with the death of the body, though this 
happens, but with the death of the intelligence or 
of the soul. In Madampur, at least, we have time 
to look at men as men and not merely as men under 
administration ; we have time to get into touch with 
men personally and directly and not through inter¬ 
mediates, to talk with them and not write about 
them, to learn what they want and not to deduce 
from first principles what they ought to want in 
fact to he administrators and not bureaucrats. We 
have time also, if we avail ourselves of our oppor¬ 
tunities, for reading, writing and thinking not about 
the petty details of administration, but about those 
subjects that purify and exercise the aim . ls 
a waste of time, is it, to spend a couple of hours a 
day in reading Sophocles or the Pickwick Papers 
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But certainly duty must come first, and I must 
tackle my correspondence. The office of the Sub- 
divisional Officer is a humble one in the hierarchical 
scale, and it has therefore above it a great number 
of superiors. Immediately above it is the office of 
the Collector, above the Collector is the Commis¬ 
sioner, above the Commissioner is the Provincial 
Government, which branches out into numerous 
departments, all of which signify their pleasure 
through a well-staffed Secretariat; above the Pro¬ 
vincial Government, is the Government of India. 
All these authorities correspond with their sub¬ 
ordinates, and a question asked at random in the 
House of Commons may seriously affect the routine 
of the office of the Subdivisional Officer of Madampur. 
But though the position of a Subdivisional Officer 
is low in the hierarchical scale, there are others which 
rank below him. In each of his small administrative 
areas there is an Indian executive official directly 
subordinate to the Subdivision, and there is also a 
treasury, a hospital, a police force and other less 
important entities with which the Subdivision has 
certain official relations. There is also in each such 
area a Rural Council, of which in my day the Sub¬ 
divisional Officer was ex officio President. In Madam- 
pur, moreover, there were two municipalities, one 
an important town and the other a mere hamlet, 
over which I possessed certain rights of guidance 
and control. At the bottom of the scale, and com¬ 
pleting the hierarchy, were the village officers. All 
these potentates and'subordinates write either directly 
or through the appropriate official channels to the 
Subdivisional Officer, and the result of their activities 
is now piled in two heaps on my office table. The 
vernacular post I send into the office to be opened, 
registered and sorted. The English post T open 
myself. 
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I should like here to insert some typical samples 
of the contents of my post-bag. A collection of such 
samples might, with appropriate comments, be made 
both instructive and amusing, but considerations of 
space forbid, and, in any case, its insertion might 
be out of place in a book which deals rather with 
men than with matters. Was not the whole collec¬ 
tion till recently in the record rooms of Madampur ? 
If the records are still existent, can anyone read 
them ? If they are destroyed, will anyone miss 
them ? It is perhaps sufficient, therefore, to say 
that the post was varied and extensive. AH my 
superior officers seemed to have an insatiable thirst 
for information, a great zeal for imparting instruc¬ 
tion, and a pathetic belief that it is possible to 
make men active and honest by fettering their 
initiative and treating them as potential swindlers. 
All my subordinate officers have an insatiable thirst 
for direction and information. Their jurisdiction 
and executive powers are limited by statute, regula¬ 
tion and diffidence, and they therefore refer to 
superior authority many matters of which they 
might well dispose themselves. Against their deci¬ 
sions and orders, when they do issue them, the 
public has a right of appeal to me, a right which 
is by no means allowed to lie dormant. Between 
these two sets of correspondents the subdivisional 
office acts as a sort of clearing house, and there is 
always the risk that it may become a mere clearing 
house or, rather, a mere forwarding agency. The 
efficient Subdivisional Officer is he who stands boldly 
on his prerogatives and privileges, deciding—that is, 
finaUy—by virtue of his own authority as many 
matters as possible, and thus giving the death-stroke 
to many a hydra-headed file. To do this effectively 
and with due discretion, it is necessary for him to 
control his office, a duty which sounds as if it should 
be easy to perform, but which is more onerous than 
one would think. 
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The old-fashioned Indian clerk would be regarded 
with scorn by his highly-educated ambitious young 
descendant. lie did not know much of books except 
the Shasters (in Madampur, for instance, there was 
no one in the office who could speak English with 
any fluency), and his whole life was limited by the 
four walls of the office. There he was perfectly 
happy, and would sit for intolerable hours enthroned 
on his cushions and wielding that formidable imple¬ 
ment of dominion the reed-pen. But as a clerk he 
possessed many virtues w'hich are absent in his 
grandson. He was an excellent official and a great 
stand-by in times of trouble. He had a thorough 
knowledge not only of the current files, but also of 
all the leading cases now happily mouldering in the 
record room. Use and wont, precedent and routine, 
these were the gods of his idolatry. He had, there¬ 
fore, acquainted himself with every conceivable 
standing order, regulation, resolution, or circular, 
and hardly any contingency found him at a loss. 
He regarded the Subdivisional Officer as his protege, 
and would on occasion tactfully hint that a certain 
proposed course of conduct had been negatived as 
far back as 1865, and that something else had been 
approved in 1881. If, however, any serious trouble 
arose, he was always ready with some forgotten 
regulation or obsolete precedent, which did at any 
rate give some colour of propriety to what was too 
obviously in fact a breach of the rules. He took a 
keen, perhaps too keen, delight in the wars which 
arose between department and department, and 
was particularly delighted if he could succeed in 
assisting to defeat for a time that common enemy 
of the human race—the Treasury Department. So 
smoothly did the office run under his tactful guid¬ 
ance that an officer of too easy-going and trusting a 
nature might come to put more and more trust in 
his clerks, till be became notorious as being " in 
the hands of his office,” in which case inconveniences 
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did not fail to occur. The clerk was after all human., 
and badly paid, and if he was allowed to wield power 
and exercise patronage, even the limited power and 
the humble patronage pertaining to the Subdi visional 
Officer, without check, he was not unlikely to make 
an ill use of his opportunity. Even were corrup¬ 
tions absent, other cupidities, themselves more laud¬ 
able, might tempt him to mislead. 

A clerk appears before me with an elaborate air 
of unconcern, and puts before me an innocent- 
looking little paper. It appears to be a recommenda¬ 
tion that a piece of Government land may be granted 
for the use of the Hindu community. A mere matter 
of routine this, and brought up at the end of the 
day when the attention is flagging. “ What chant ■ 
able purpose? ” “ Building a rest house with a 

temple.” " In what town ? ” “ Sultanpur.” “ In 

what quarter?” “In the coppersmiths street. 

It sounds quite simple and even laudable, but the 
words “ Sultanpur ” and “ coppersmiths ” awaken 
a vague uneasiness in my mind. “ Bring it up to¬ 
morrow,” By to-morrow I shall have remembered 
that Sultanpur is the town where they had the serious 
Hindu-Mussulman riots three years ago. I look 
closer into the affair, and see that the coppersmiths 
quarter is a purely Mussulman area without a Hindu 
within a hundred yards of it. Further, I find that 
the site in. question is the site of a ruinous old mosque. 
I therefore wiite a note in English on the file to 
the effect that in no case is this particular land to 
be given out for the purpose indicated, and that if 
the Hindus want a new temple they may apply for 
a suitable site in their own quarter. I am not, how¬ 
ever, incensed against the clerk. It is very natural 
he should wish to down the Mussulmans and give 
his co-religionists an opportunity to regain their 
prestige in his native town. On the other hand, ->e 
will bear you no ill-will for frustrating him ; he will 
respect you, but by no means give up his attempts. 
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ere are offices superior to yours, and he has ki 
men in every one of them. 

Another inconvenience which arose where the 
office was not well in hand was due to the fact that 
the clerk was temperamentally averse from forming 
a decision, and loved to see the files ever setting 
forth on the circuitous course which it Was theirs 
to pursue, till the revolutions of the heavens brought 
them back to the office again, to rest for a few 
moments before setting forth anew, unchanged in 
essentials, but ever bulkier and more tattered, To 
decide a matter, however urgent, before all possible 
references have been made and all possible opinions 
collected seemed to him little better than in¬ 
fanticide. 

The head of the department brings me up a bulky 
and tattered file, which I do not recognise. It bears 
the vernacular endorsement, “ Forwarded to the 
Tehsildar for report,’' and I am invited to sign this. 
The file looks to me as if it had been wandering in 
waste places for over-long and might now well be 
given a rest. I look into it. I find that about five 
years before a village had been burned down and 
that the villagers had applied for a grant of free 
timber. The claim had been admitted in principle, 
but various questions had arisen. For the last five 
years, therefore, the file had been wandering between 
the offices of the Tehsildar and his superiors with 
occasional excursions elsewhere, until the matter 
had become the cause of a pretty inter-departmental 
war between the departments of Revenue and of 
Forests and of Public Works, with the Police and 
Local Board occasionally intervening. It appears 
quite clear that there is no timber in the district 
at all suitable for the purpose and that the houses 
have long ago been rebuilt. A death-stroke may 
now be given to the correspondence, and Government 
may be addressed, through regular channels, reciting 
the circumstances and asking that in view of those 
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special circumstances, assistance may be given in 
the form of a cash grant. 

Another danger in an ill-controlled office was 
faction. Each departmental head tried to fill the 
vacancies as they occurred in the office with mem¬ 
bers of his family or, at least, of his caste Thus 
it might well be that the office should be split up 
into two or three parties, who made it the principal 
business of their lives each to discredit the other. 
In such a case good-bye to the smoothness of office 
affairs. Letters will be misdirected or suppressed, 
records vanish or be falsified, anonymous applica¬ 
tions would pour in by the bushel till official life 
became a perfect burden. You were lucky if you 
escaped some appalling scandal, the swift pounce 
of some infuriated superior, and a general clean 
sweep of the offenders, a solution by massacre which 
left a black mark on your name for evermore. 

What a demoralised office can do if it chooses 
was shown by a very remarkable case. As I have 
said, cantonment lands were and remained the 
property of Government, and those who held under 
Government were mere licensees, holding by the 
most precarious of tenures. A cantonment had been 
given up for military purposes. Part of it had been 
wholly demilitarised, the lands transferred to the 
Revenue authorities and the tenants allowed, xi 
they wished, to purchase the freehold. A consider¬ 
able portion had not been so dealt with, and was 
indubitably the property of Government. In yet 
a third area the matter was in doubt. The tenants 
were treating their tenements as freehold, but 
cautiously and without parade. The area became 
very valuable. We looked into the papers and 
became convinced that the doubtful area was actu¬ 
ally the property of Government and that the 
tenants were there on sufferance. We ejected one 
tenant summarily, and he thereon applied to the 
Civil Court for an injunction and ultimately brought 
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a suit for declaration that he held, as a freeholder. 
At this point it was necessary to send the record 
to the provincial capital that the law officers of 
Government might prepare their case and instruct 
counsel. Months after the despatch urgent letters 
and reminders began to appear pressing for the 
immediate transmission of the record. The whole 
record had disappeared, either in transit or in some 
office at the capital, and Government, I presume, 
lost their case, and with it all right, title and interest 
in a most valuable tract of land. Fortunately, we 
were able to prove conclusively that the record had 
left our office safe and sound and that the fault 
lay elsewhere. 

These inconveniences might have been diminished 
had it been possible to employ in the office persons 
who were not members of one or two small castes, 
and efforts were made to secure a due admixture of 
castes and creeds. These efforts were always in vain. 
According to the views of the office, the only persons 
fit for clerical sendee were the kinsmen and fellow- 
castemen of those already in service. If a Mussul¬ 
man or Madampuri wished for Government, service 
on the civil side, he could be and remain a menial 
or a messenger. If a heroic member of one of these 
banned castes did succeed in forcing himself into the 
office, he was in no long time ignorniniously expelled, 
or forced to resign lest worse should befall him. 

One of the results of this limitation of office to 
certain castes was that the office was staffed mainly 
with the caste friends and brothers of the tehsildars 
and other subordinate Indian officers. The dis¬ 
advantages of this state of affairs is obvious, but it 
had certain advantages. In those days Indian 
executive officers were excellent as subordinates. 
In ordinary times they would carry out, with scrupu¬ 
lous accuracy, the requirements of code and regula¬ 
tion. In times of emergency, if you would give 
them clear and specific instructions, they would carry 
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se instructions loyally, intelligently and effec¬ 
tively. If specific instructions were absent, then 
in case, but only in case, they could trust to you 
for support, they would do their best on their own 
initiative. Otherwise they generally failed in an 
emergency, and would, in a case where prompt 
action was necessary, take no action, a derogation 
of duty always open to the officer who makes a 
fetish of superior authority. It may be thought 
that this policy of inaction was due to the common 
Indian idea that to act is to err, and that where 
there is no action there can be no error; but in 
fairness it must be remembered that the Indian 
executive officer of those days was, after all, working 
a system which was alien to him. He had learned 
by study of his codes and regulations what was to 
be done in certain eventualities, but he had never 
learned and did not fully understand why it was 
done, and was by no means sure that he had grasped 
the principle which lay behind these detailed instruc¬ 
tions. Thus he had no principle to apply in the 
case of an unforeseen emergency uncovered by code 
and regulation, and was by no means sure how any 
proposed action would fit in with the general policy 
of the administration. It therefore by no means 
follows that this lack of initiative or of resolution 
would manifest itself were he working a system 
more germane to his nature. It will be seen also 
how great was the advantage to an officer of this 
type to know that he had behind him the sym¬ 
pathetic support of the office of his immediate 
superior. 

But I can no longer linger over the delights of 
administrative correspondence, the magisterial de¬ 
partment is clamouring for attention. The Sub- 
divisional Officer possesses considerable and formid¬ 
able magisterial powers. He tries in original even 
serious criminal cases, having power to inflict a 
period of imprisonment not longer than two years. 




He hears criminal appeals from magistrates of less 
extended jurisdiction He investigates charges which 
will eventually be tried by the sessions court, to 
which unsympathetic tribunal there lie also appeals 
from his decisions. I have used the present tense 
in the above paragraph, because this jurisdiction 
is still conferred on him. In practice, however, in 
these days he does not exercise it. To the exercise 
of magisterial functions by executive officers there 
were serious theoretical objections. The good- 
natured English Liberal did not conceive that it 
was possible that an officer who was responsible 
for maintaining law and order in a particular area 
should try fairly persons who were accused of break¬ 
ing law and disturbing order in that area. This 
seemed to me a non sequitur. The more exalted 
courts looked with suspicion on a system which 
did not seem to fit in over well with the general 
system which they administered—aimed rather at 
enriching the bar and in protecting the wealthy 
from the consequences of their misdeeds than at 
punishing criminals. The Indian politician talked 
much and ignorantly of the separation of the j udicial 
and the executive functions, but his intention was 
to subordinate yet more thoroughly the executive 
to the judiciary, and he hoped that when this was 
accomplished, and the judicial power was exercised 
wholly by men of his own race and political affinities, 
so to cripple the executive that it might cease to 
function. These considerations, and still more the 
ever-increasing weight of office work, have led to 
the general ousting of the jurisdiction of the Sub- 
divisional Officer in favour of special magistrates, 
stipendiary or honorary. The change is not over- 
popular in the districts. An accused still much 
prefers to be tried by a European magistrate, who 
is presumably unaffected by racial or religious bias, 
to being tried by an Indian who is not unlikely to be 
suspected at least of such a bias. The average man, 
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w&ise only interest in the matter is that there should 
be a check on crime, sees flagrant crimes unpunished, 
notorious criminals at large and lawlessness ram¬ 
pant/and begins to look to his arms. The adminis¬ 
tration, finding itself hampered in the execution of 
one of its primary duties, the checking of crime, 
owing to the inefficiency of the ordinary tribunals, 
is forced to arm itself with extraordinary powers, to 
set up special tribunals, and generally to attract to 
itself the accusations of feebleness and tyranny. 
The Subdivisional Officer himself has been relieved 
of a great deal of tedious and exhausting work, it 
is true, but he has also been shut off from one great 
channel whereby he came into contact with the lives 
of the people. In India, at any rate, a magistrate’s 
court is not or should not be a mere mechanical 
apparatus, where the accused is inserted at one end 
and comes out, after the manipulation of certain levers 
and the rotation of certain wheels, a convict or an 
injured man at the other. If a magistrate in India 
is not human, he is not fit for his work. He must 
decide in each case, no doubt, according to the 
allegations and the evidence, but the probability 
of the allegations and the truth of the evidence 
can only be judged by him who has taken the trouble 
to acquaint himself with the habits, customs and 
ideas of the people. The dictum which tells us that 
to understand all is to pardon all is a stupid dictum, 
if it means, as it is supposed to mean, that an 
omniscient judge would never punish anyone, for 
God is an omniscient judge, yet He punishes in¬ 
exorably, on this earth at least, the slightest breach 
of His commandments. The magistrate who pun¬ 
ishes vindictively, regarding himself, that is, as the 
instrument of an outraged society, is a bad magis¬ 
trate ; punishment is not in the first plane vindic¬ 
tive, it should be prophylactic and sanative. In 
order, therefore, to punish appropriately, it is neces¬ 
sary, I might almost say, to love the criminal, at 
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any rate to understand him and his motives and 
temptations, and to provide that as far as possible 
the punishment inflicted on the guilty will not 
damnify the innocent. These duties could not be 
performed by him who knew nothing about the 
people, except what he had learned at the office 
table in the course of official correspondence or of 
formal interviews. A conscientious magistrate had 
therefore applied to him a perpetual incentive to 
make himself fully acquainted with the hopes, fears, 
dislikes, prejudices, pleasures and divagations of the 
people, in fact of the whole sum of the activities of 
India, or at least of that part of India which fell 
Within his jurisdiction. Deprived of this powerful 
stimulus to get to the heart of things, the Sub- 
divisional Officer must, it seems to me, get yet more 
foreign and aloof, regarding men as merely men 
under administration and not as living human beings. 
This is the bureaucratic mentality, the mentality 
of the Secretariat, and not of the district officer. 

I do not propose here to give any account of the 
general duties of a magistrate nor to recount any 
of the cases which it was my duty to try. (Some 
of these have been recounted elsewhere.) I have 
not the desire to compete with the Newgate Calendar, 
and I have not the ability to compete with Sherlock 
Holmes or M. Poirot. I shall pass, therefore, on to 
my duties of receiving petitions and according inter¬ 
views, for it is wearing on to five o'clock and the 
people are assembling. Not assembling, perhaps, 
to-day in such large numbers as is sometimes the 
case, for there is at present no very heavy magis¬ 
terial work pending. In addition to the other griev¬ 
ances, fancied for the most part, which were supposed 
to be caused by the exercise by the Subdivisional 
Magistrate of criminal jurisdiction, there was this 
real grievance that the Subdivisional Officer had to 
go on tour. This meant that accused, complainant, 
witnesses and pleaders had to follow the court to 
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and perhaps inaccessible places. Indian 
criminal procedure is dilatory, and the parties con¬ 
nected with a well-fought case had an excellent 
opportunity of familiarising themselves with the 
geography of three or four hundred square miles of 
country. I remember once finding a friend in the 
pleasing little village of S. It was a picturesque 
camp, with hills in the background, arable and 
irrigated land in the foreground, groves of fruit 
trees scattered about. Pasture land, interspersed 
with ravines, a shelter to the flocks from the xnid~ 
day sun, led from the plain to the mountains. The 
headquarters were in a picturesque old bungalow 
situated in a shady compound whose edge was 
washed by a river not always fordable. My friend 
appeared pale and overworked and sadly in need 
of exercise. He told me that for fourteen days he 
had sallied out every morning at dawn in the hopes 
of visiting a village, and had every day perceived 
on leaving the camp the flash of bayonets which 
heralded the arrival of a new police party bringing 
a new convoy of potential felons. F.very morning, 
therefore, he had to return and set himself down to 
criminal work. The camp appeared congested. There 
were about fifty accused persons, apparently on 
excellent terms with everybody, including them¬ 
selves. The police parties amounted to a small 
army and might almost have conquered a fresh 
province. Tradesmen had come in from the neigh¬ 
bouring towns and had started a busy little bazaar. 
Jugglers, nautch girls and performing bears afforded 
distraction during the hours of leisure. The pleaders 
had started a local branch of the Ripen Club. An 
ascetic had appeared, and had smeared a promising- 
looking boulder with vermilion, and, constituting 
himself high priest of this local emblem of Shiv, 
had already had great success with the Great bod 
in the matter of acquittals. I had to leave ere long, 
but at the time of my departure it. looked as if the 
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anisation had taken root there. Cities in India 
lave sprung up from just such nuclei. 

As a matter of fact, with the exception of a few 
urban people, the Madampuri thoroughly enjoyed 
a visit to the camp of the Subdivisional Officer. I 
have known an aged headman leave his village at 
dawn, walk fifty miles, and turn up at five o’clock 
apparently quite fresh and certainly vigorous in 
speech. To cover a distance of twenty to thirty 
miles is a mere matter of an after-breakfast stroll. 
Thus at the camp of the Subdivisional Officer, pro¬ 
vided lie is accessible, there will every evening con¬ 
vene people from all over the tehsil, complainants, 
petitioners, visitors and mere busybodies, attracted 
partly by desire to transact business, partly to break 
the monotony of village life, and partly in the exer¬ 
cise of an inalienable right. 

The right of the ruled to approach the ruler or 
his deputies in person, and there to lay before the 
seat of power (supreme or delegated) his requests 
and petitions, to make known his wants, to appeal 
against the oppression of subordinate authority, 
directly without expense or formality, and to receive 
if possible there and then by word of mouth from 
him whose will prevails a promise of redress, and to 
secure by personal pressure the issue immediately 
of favourable orders, all this is considered every¬ 
where in the East and particularly in India as a 
most sacred right, and to refuse audience to a sup¬ 
plicant, or to treat him with rudeness, is considered 
an act of supreme tyranny. We who are accustomed 
to see grievances redressed by the operation ot law, 
and have learned to dissociate the personality of 
the ruler or the official from his office; who make, 
for instance, our petitions to the Crown and not to 
the King in his actual person; who file our suits 
in court and do not approach the judge in person; 
who receive our income tax assessments from the 
Revenue Office and not from John Smith march- 
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ing at the head of a detachment of light horse, are 
apt to wonder at this system, to minimise its im¬ 
portance, to regard it as unnecessary and, indeed, 
noxious, and to reduce as far as possible relations 
between officials and the public to an impersonal 
and mechanical intercourse. Yet there is little doubt 
that the modem tendency to restrict this right, or 
to nullify it by the mechanisation of administration 
and the curtailment of the discretionary powers of 
the district officers, has done more to alienate the 
hearts of the people from the British Government 
than all the seditious agitation of fifty years. 

However, right or wrong, here the petitioners arc, 
and this being the set hour for hearing them, i 
invite them to approach. I keep as far as possible 
to a fixed hour for this business, because that is more 
convenient for all parties; but it may well be the 
case that a man’s business will not wait, or it may 
be of such a character that he seeks an interview in 
private. In such a case it is necessary to give audience 
at any hour. You must hear the applicant, even in 
such circumstances, without visible reluctance or 
impatience, and dispose of the affair only after full 
hearing and as sympathetically as possible. Indeed, 
I believe that the ordinary Indian would rather that 
you refused his request politely than granted it 
harshly and roughly as if you were throwing a bone 
to a dog. Some people find it difficult to be patient 
with some stupid clown who insists on an audience 
at some very inappropriate moment and begins a 
long-winded and unintelligible rigmarole about what 
appears to be some insignificant grievance. Others 
are more fortunate, men who would not willingly 
disappoint a horse or a dog, and would think it 
great villainy to be brusque to a man who is asking 
for protection. It is these last who are the popular 
officials, who learn almost all that is going on in the 
districts, and who are able to get things done. It 
is the name of such officers which remains green in 
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remote villages long after the incompetent old duffer 
has been eliminated by the up-to-date young men at 
headquarters. 

The subjects of these applications are very various. 
A man wants a grant of waste land, or a fuel con¬ 
cession, or an advance to purchase grain or cattle, 
or a loan to dig a well. His wife had been display¬ 
ing levity and he hopes there will soon be a transfer 
of the village policeman. His daughter is marriage¬ 
able and his prospective son-in-law is just the man 
for a Government post. His enemy has been molest¬ 
ing him and has gained over the headman of the 
village and the tehsildar. He has been mixing up 
in politics and thinks the C.I.D. are on his track. 
Do 1 know the Inspector-General of Police and will 
I write a demi-official note explaining his position ? 
Evil-minded men are accusing him of smuggling 
opium and the excise police are on the point of 
arresting him. His grandfather was a loyal servant 
of Government (look at this chit signed by a Collector 
of the district in the year i860) and it is quite im¬ 
possible that he should himself be guilty of such a 
sinful action. 

There is a great difference between the ways in 
which applicant and applicant will approach you. 
You will, if you are wise, be waiting seated in the 
open air under a tree, or in the unclosed verandah, 
so that the applicant may not run too severe a 
gauntlet of orderlies and clerks. If the applicant 
is a simple rustic, he will squat down on the floor 
or the earth and plunge straight away into busi¬ 
ness, “ Sir, a great injustice has been done me.” 
Now comes the difficulty. Very few men, whether 
Indians or Europeans, can tell a plain and unvar¬ 
nished story or even an intelligible one, for they 
have not enough technical knowledge of what is 
essential and what is immaterial. Until, then, you 
have acquired a certain knowledge of Indian life 
and ways of thought and a sufficient power of tactful 
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cross examination, and a certain ability automatically 
to reject the irrelevant, you will find yourself after 
some time still wondering whether it was A. or b. 
that C. eloped with, or whether the trouble is not 
really one about the share of water in a well or a 
straying she-buffalo rather than about the share in 
the affections of a straying wife or daughter-in-law. 
Patience will eventually unravel the tangle, and you 
then dismiss the applicant with vague words of 
reassurance, for in general you can do nothing, but 
he has at any rate cooled his heart by explaining his 

grievances. , r , . , . 

The Rao Saheb, however, the man of birth and 
breeding, deals with the situation in quite another 
way. He will send in his card, and as he enters you 
will see an anxious look in his eye. He is alarmed 
that you may not show that you know what an 
important man he is, and may not treat him accord¬ 
ing to his dues in regard to meeting him, or assigning 
him a chair, or that the chair may be improperly 
placed, in which case the public may think that the 
Government considers him a less important man 
than his cousin, who received such and such cour¬ 
tesies when he paid a visit to the camp about, ten 
years ago. Reassured about all this, he will begin 
to converse. He will, of course, talk about crops 
and the weather, the political and financial situation 
of the country. Then he will pass on tactfully to 
your own merits, and explain that everybody is 
very glad you have come back, to the district again, 
and he may perhaps dexterously hint that the 
general happiness of the people is increased owing 
to the less laudable qualities of your predecessor. 
Fie will then pass on to his own merits and those 
of his family, supporting his allegations if possible 
by the production of numerous documents. 1 lien 
there will be a pause. According to Indian etiquette 
this is the moment when the host should give the 
guest leave to depart. You rise and make a tenta- 
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opening of which he can avail himself, 
wishes,, to go. Now comes the real business. “ Sir, 
then is just one little personal matter on which I 
wish to say something,’’ For a well-educated Indian 
would think it a grave breach of etiquette to treat 
you as if you were a shopkeeper, and to come to 
business at the beginning of an interview. He would 
regard an official who adopted up-to-date American 
methods of hustle, and get on and get out, in dis¬ 
posing of his case as a wild man from the jungles, 
probably hampered by a tail, and in any case, owing 
to his total ignorance of decency and manners, sadly 
lacking in finesse, and therefore easy to be deceived 
and deluded. 

I do not know how Nushirvvan. and Saladin and 
rulers of that type, mirrors and patterns of justice, 
were able to deal out speedy and summary redress 
of grievances merely on the statements of their 
suppliants. If they acted on the one-sided repre¬ 
sentations made by the petitioner in open durbar 
they must have continually wrought injustice, be¬ 
cause the oriental is not, according to public school 
standards, a great lover of truth. Neither the 
Muhammadan religion nor that of the Hindus, as 
commonly expounded, lays very much stress on the 
beauties of truth in the abstract, though in the case 
of both religions it is possible for the particular 
devotee to erect lying into a heinous sin. In order 
to do this, however, it is necessary to fulfil a certain 
ritual obligation, which the plain man, knowing the 
value of the economy of truth, is careful to avoid. 
Perjury is a different matter, but then no respect¬ 
able Indian will ever take an oath which he con¬ 
siders religiously binding. Still a great deal too 
much is made of oriental mendacity. In the first 
place, the man may not be lying at all, but misleading 
you unintentionally by terminological inexactitude. 
He says, “ My cousin has stolen my cow.” On 
inquiry it turns out that the petitioner has sold his 
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:e<ny>xo his cousin, that a dispute has subsequently 
arisen as to the age or condition of the cow, and the 
cousin will neither pay the full price nor return the 
animal. Instead of a criminal case it is a mere civil 
dispute in which you have no jurisdiction. Never¬ 
theless an informal arbitration on the spot, in the 
presence of good men, may lead to a settlement and 
prevent long litigation or the inception of a village 
feud, and that is”all the petitioner needs. Or again, 
your petitioner may have thought so long over his 
grievances, and discussed them so often with his 
friends, that the mythopoeic faculty may have taken 
charge, and the case, as it presents itself to his mind, 
may have little or no connection with the actual 
facts. Then there is the question of etiquette. A 
man has clearly stolen a thousand rupees. You 
ask him, “ Did you steal a thousand rupees ? ” To 
say " Yes ” without more ado would be to add the 
sin of shamelessness to the crime of theft, and would, 
moreover/be insulting to you, for it would be tanta¬ 
mount to saying, “ Yes, I am a thief, and I don’t 
mind admitting it. Who cares what you think ? 
You can do nothing.” Still, after all allowances and 
deductions, there is a good deal of hard and deter¬ 
mined positive lying which is apt. to disgust. But 
those who have haunted police courts, the courts of 
small causes and even the superior tribunals in 
England, know that lying is not a vice confined 
to the East. The principal difference between 
the poor Englishman and the rustic Indian in this 
matter is that the former is a much better liar than 
the latter. The superiority of oriental mendacity 
is non-existent, and a belief in it, like a belief in 
the romance of the harem, the glamour of the East, 
the subtlety of Indian poisons, is the product of 
second-class novelists. 

The rustic Indian is not a good liar. His state¬ 
ment lacks finish and attention to detail and sub¬ 
sidiary confirmation. Moreover, if he is lying in 
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public in his own village, before his friends and 
enemies, his very physical appearance will give 
him away hopelessly. 

In any case you are not Nushirwan nor Saladin, 
and cannot redress grievances in an oriental Court 
of pie-powder without hearing the other side. In 
most cases, therefore, the conclusion is a matter 
of routine. Such a petition is sent on to some sub¬ 
ordinate officer for information or report, or for 
final disposal; such a petition is tiled as a criminal 
complaint and is ultimately disposed of according 
to law; such a petition deals with a purely civil 
matter, and you have no jurisdiction; in such a 
case there is no i .al grievance, and you must try 
to explain the rights of the matter to the petitioner. 
But even in these cases accessibility has its advan¬ 
tages. At the worst the petitioner will have dis¬ 
burdened his heart. Subordinates, knowing that 
genuine grievances will reach the ear of their 
superiors, will walk more warily in the paths of 
oppression. If details are noted in a private note¬ 
book, local inquiry, when you next visit the appli¬ 
cant's village, will often bring important facts to 
light, and will certainly accelerate the motion of 
the wheels of routine. There is no enlightened 
public opinion in India and no press worth reading; 
subordinates and office may conspire to keep you 
in the dark; it is thus only through the channel of 
personal interviews (a tortuous and obstructed chan¬ 
nel I admit) that the truth has a chance of coming 
to your cognisance. 

I shall give a few instances of the importance 
of these personal interviews, and how, if the informa¬ 
tion received at them is followed up by local 
investigation, difficulties may be removed and in¬ 
convenience minimised. 

A certain village was subject to floods, and it 
was determined to move the site. An excellent 
site had been selected, high and dry, suitably slop- 
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^ a , and at no great distance from the old site. 
Government consented to give the land free and 
to make a grant of building materials. Che new 
area was plotted out, and all that remained was 
to transfer the population. Then the trouble began. 
The people would not budge. It was not that they 
refused, but difficulty after difficulty arose. Work¬ 
men became ill or went on strike. Cartloads of 
material went astray. Obviously collusive suits 
were filed in the Courts, and protracted so that, it 
was impossible to get surrenders of the old lands 
or to grant clean titles to the new. Then someone 
started a crusade in favour of moving the village 
to a totally different and very inferior site. A 
deputation arrived to press the claims of the new 
site on my attention. I could see at once that 
there was something behind all this which had 
not come out, but was unable to get at the real 
objection. The people seemed just on the point 
of explanation but always stopped in time. It 
was quite clear, however, that the difficulty was 
not, as I had at first thought, that the people were 
reluctant to move at all. They were thoroughly 
tired of being swamped and really grateful to 
Government for giving them the chance to move, 
but obviously did. not like the new site. Nor was 
it the case, as also seemed possible, that some 
priest or moneylender was interested in the new 
site and did not want it converted into a residential 
quarter. I therefore adjourned the matter till I 
was able to visit the village. There the people 
spoke freely, and the trouble was at once apparent. 
On the new site was a pipal tree which, according 
to the plans, was marked for destruction. This 
pipal tree was the abode of an evil spirit derived 
from the soul of a man who had committed suicide 
on the spot. The cutting down of the tree would 
make the spirit homeless. Whose house or whose 
body would it select for its new domicile ? This 
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was an easy matter to settle. All that was necessary 
was to change the plans slightly so as to leave the 
pipal intact. This was done. The new site is now 
occupied and populous, the old site is under the 
plough, the spirit in the pipal tree, undisturbed and 
placated by oblations, is in a fair way to become 
the tutelary deity, and in fact all is well. An 
immense amount of trouble and correspondence 
would have been saved had I gone to the village 
in the first place at the time of the preliminary 
survey. Everybody in the whole tehsil knew' of 
this spirit, but no one would mention it for fear 
of ridicule. 

Sometimes the cases investigated have an interest 
which is not solely official. I was once in camp 
at a village which was remote, but which boasted 
a railway station. The police headman was an 
efficient young man who was very keen on keeping 
order in his village. He came to me with some 
notables of the village and said that a difficult 
case had arisen on which he asked my advice. 
A train had arrived at the station and it had been 
discovered that lurking under the seat of an empty 
first-class carriage was a very black man. He 
produced no ticket, could speak no intelligible 
language and did nothing but cry when spoken to. 
What should they do ? Was he a lunatic, and ought 
they to shave his head and clap on a red-hot horse¬ 
shoe ? Or should they beat him a little and turn 
him out of the village ? Or send him into head¬ 
quarters as a suspicious character? I said there 
was nothing illegal in travelling under the seat 
of a railway carriage and that I had better see 
him before any of these drastic remedies were 
applied. He was therefore brought up. He was 
certainly very black, being a Madrassi pariah, 
and the unintelligible language which he spoke 
was English. He was, however, not a criminal 
but an Empire-builder in a small way. He had 


biehn engaged as a young man to serve as an in¬ 
dentured coolie on some sugar plantation in Natal 
for seven years, and had at the expiration of this 
time of service wandered into Rhodesia. There he 
had attached himself to some column which was 
fighting against Lobengula, and had been through 
the campaign as a camp-follower. When peace 
came he had settled down at Fort Salisbury as a 
washerman, and had done very well. At last, 
yearning and home-sickness had overcome him, 
and he had sold out and returned to Bombay. 
There he had taken the train bound for Madras, 
but on the way a sudden fear seized him. What 
if he should be robbed of his life’s savings ? For 
this reason he had hidden under the seat, and for 
this reason he wept when spoken to. He drew out 
from under his clothes a bag containing sixty 
sovereigns, which in those days in his homeland 
would have enabled a man of his class to live in 
luxury and lordship for the rest of his days. I 
reassured him, and despatched him on his way 
next day by the corresponding train, but. I thought 
he would not have the faintest chance of getting 
his money through in so easily annexable a form. 
By this time every thief, robber, confidence man, 
extortioner, amateur and professional, official or 
lay, must be on the alert along the whole thousand 
miles of railway. I gave him two pounds, his ticket, 
a formal receipt signed by myself and two witnesses, 
and a stamped and addressed envelope telling him 
on arrival at his home to give me an address and 
I would forward, the money by post. The fifty- 
eight sovereigns I deposited in the office, much 
to the vexation of the finance clerk, who could not 
find any precedent for this course, and did not 
know how the appropriate entry was to be made, 
I made a note in the personal file in case of my 
death or transfer. Weeks passed and months and 
nothing was heard from the man. I wrote to the 
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collector of the district in which the village, stated 
to be the original village of the coolie, was situated, 
but he was not traced. Finally came a lawyer’s 
letter threatening me with an instant suit if I did 
not refund the money which I had unlawfully 
extorted from the writer’s client. I wrote to the 
Court of the district, and finding that the firm 
was a reputable firm sent the money to the District 
Judge and asked him to see. that it reached the 
owner. The next thing was a money-order from 
the coolie, addressed to me personally, for a sum 
of four pounds. Several things struck me about 
this story. The valour and adventurous spirit of 
this poor outcaste, breaking down at the last, no 
doubt, but holding out for twenty years. His 
belief in the justice of the Royal Courts and in 
their readiness to protect a humble pariah from 
a powerful oppressor. The generosity and fairness, 
according to his lights, of the same humble pariah. 
I had done him a service, though my motives were 
obscure, and I ought to be rewarded handsomely. 
Moreover, there was the extraordinary dispropor¬ 
tion, in which he saw nothing strange, between 
the rewards of his heavy labours in the cane- 
fields and over the wash-tub, sixty pounds in twenty 
years, and the reward lie thought befitted me, four 
pounds for a few minutes’ trouble. No wonder 
those who can or do take commissions are fat! 

Sometimes these local investigations are very 
pressing, and if delayed may lead to irretrievable 
harm. I was interrupted early one afternoon, 
when I was camped at the large town of B. by 
a clamour on the verandah. Inquiring what was 
the matter, I found a comely young woman rolling 
on the floor and calling for justice. I have generally 
found that the louder the clamour the falser the 
case, but I caused her to be shown in, waited till 
she had calmed down and then asked her what 
was the trouble. She was, it appeared, a widow 
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left with one child, a charming and attractive little 
girl of five, called Jingi. Last night Jingi had never 
returned to her evening meal, Search in the village 
had proved useless, and finally, on information 
received, she had come to B. There she had learned 
that Lalun, a well-known woman of the town, had 
been seen driving from the direction of the peti¬ 
tioner's village the night before with a little girl. 
She suspected that Lalun, whom she knew, had 
kidnapped Jingi, and meant to bring her up to a 
life of shame. I did not like the sound of this story, 
both otherwise and because I knew of Lalun. She 
was a most respected member of her profession, 
and was the Aspasia of the town. She had no need 
to kidnap children ; if she wanted an apprentice 
she would be overwhelmed by parents anxious to 
secure their daughter’s prosperity and happiness. 
Moreover, the child was rather young for this 
profession, though, of course, many elderly Indians 
have a pronounced taste for green apples. I ques¬ 
tioned the petitioner closely but could get nothing 
out of her. I had not time to go to the woman’s 
village and must act, if at all, promptly, as the 
frontier was near, and Jingi might, within twenty- 
four hours, be the ornament of some Muhammadan 
gentleman’s zenana. I therefore caused her com¬ 
plaint to be reduced to writing, made her sign and 
verify it, and decided to hold a preliminary criminal 
investigation. I therefore straightway collected a 
scratch posse of orderlies, gardeners, casual police¬ 
men and sympathetic bystanders, and hurried off 
to the house of Lalun. I surrounded the house 
with guards, and then entered the house and asked 
to see the naikin. She greeted me with grace and 
dignified courtesy, and said she knew nothing of 
any little girl. I told her I must search the house, 
and went upstairs into a tastefully furnished apart¬ 
ment where there was seated a distinguished company 
of city notables, who were no doubt discussing 
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gossip, city and national politics and religion, 
waiting till the evening came and. the full company 
assembled. Here we found little Jingi, Laiun 
now admitted that the girl was Jingi, but denied 
that she had kidnapped her, or caused her to be 
kidnapped. The mother, she said, was an old friend 
of hers, and had sent the little girl to stay with 
her some months ago. I questioned Jingi, who 
merely sucked her thumb. I therefore took the 
child and the two women into the garden and 
directed the two women to take their stand at the 
points forming the extremities of the ba.se of an 
equilateral triangle of which Jingi formed the apex. 
I directed both women to call the child, who was 
about twenty paces from each. I explained to the 
populace that if the mother’s story was true, and 
jingi had been kidnapped the night before by a 
comparative stranger, she would certainly run not 
to that stranger but to her mother, whereas if Laiun's 
story was tine, and Jingi had been living in her 
house well-treated for months, she would probably 
run to Laiun. This she did as a matter of fact, 
and the circumstances became clear to me. The 
mother of Jingi had found her daughter a trouble 
and expense and very likely wanted to marry again, 
and to a man who did not want a stepchild. She 
had therefore desired to get rid of her and had sold 
her to Laiun, who intended to bring her up as her 
daughter and successor. Afterwards some dispute 
had arisen, probably about the price, and the mother 
had probably brought this accusation of kidnapping 
falsely as a method of revenge. That this was more 
or less the true version of the matter appeared 
later on investigation in Jingi’s home village, but 
meanwhile I was able to dispose of the specific 
complaint before me, and dismissed it as not true. 
There still remained some work to be done. Jingi 
had to be restored to her mother, and was by no 
means enthusiastic. The mother had to be lectured 
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on her maternal duties and the sin of perjury'. 
Both women had to be instructed as to the criminality 
of trafficking in minors for immoral purposes, and 
the local headman of the caste had to be sent for 
and warned to keep an eye on Lalun that Jingi 
might not return to her. Similar instructions were 
despatched to Jingi’s village. Jingi afterwards 
married happily, and Lalun, I suppose, got another 
apprentice. 

At this point someone might well ask, why, if 
so much can be done with such satisfactory results 
from the saddle, is it necessary to spend so much 
time at the office table ? Why in fact the perpetual 
correspondence, the meticulous preservation of 
records, this eternal filling up of forms, this paper- 
chewing, in fact this bureaucracy in excelsis ? 
Could hot all this administrative business be done 
just as well by/ oral communications, by direct 
contact, or perhaps by informal correspondence ? 
I should be the first to admit that there is too 
much red tape in the Government offices of India. 
There it is an old-established vice not to trust the 
honesty and discretion of your subordinates (there 
were in old days good and sufficient reasons for 
this mental attitude), and an old-established and 
pathetic confidence that discretion can be assured 
by diminishing responsibility and by the imposition 
of regulation, and that a love for honesty can be 
created by the invention of new forms. The coils 
of reel tape, the grip of the superior hierarchy might 
with advantage be somewhat relaxed, but as long 
as the hierarchy subsists so long must the office 
continue. 

Personally I have not found the system of oral 
and informal inter-departmental communication very 
satisfactory. In the first place it is a great mistake 
to rush things. An important project must be 
considered from every possible angle before it is 
put in hand, otherwise there will, at the best, be 
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great waste of money, which means that some 
other project must be abandoned, and it may well 
be that the project may prove wholly impracticable 
in its actual shape, and must be wholly abandoned 
or entirely recast, with the result of a fearful waste 
of human effort and the substitution of a crushing 
disaster for a modest benefit. Moreover, unless 
what is settled at these informal meetings is straight¬ 
way reduced to writing, you will find that in any 
sort of complicated matter there is much vague¬ 
ness as to what has been settled, and that many 
important points have escaped notice altogether. 
In the next place official life in India is short and 
precarious. Mr A. has settled orally some important 
questions affecting the activities of two depart¬ 
ments with Mr B., Mr A. dies of cholera and Mr 
B. is transferred on special duty to the other end 
of India. Their local successors, if they find no 
written record of what has been concluded, or 
merely some hasty and. incomplete notes of dis¬ 
cussion, will have to start all over again. Thus 
inter-departmental correspondence which wastes time 
at one end may save it at the other. As for corre¬ 
spondence between superior and subordinate in the 
same departments, I have found by personal ob¬ 
servation how dangerous it is to act on unofficial 
orders, and how ready is your official superior to 
jettison you if these unofficial orders lead to trouble. 
He can always say that you misunderstood his 
orders or that you applied them too generally, 
or, in brief, that he never gave any such orders. 
He has very likely, as a matter of fact, forgotten 
that he ever gave any such orders, and certainly, 
at the time when he gave them, did not grasp what 
their probable effect would be. This repudiation of 
responsibility is bad enough when applied by an 
official superior to a European subordinate, but 
one such act of unconscious disloyalty to an Indian 
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isimordinate will paralyse the administration of a 
district for years. 

I wish not to be misunderstood here. No sub¬ 
ordinate worth his salt will refuse to accept re¬ 
sponsibility when given a free hand. But he may 
reasonably complain when he is refused discretion 
yet made responsible. If David merely intimates 
to Joab that he wants to get Uriah the Hit site out 
of the way, then Joab has a free hand, and cannot 
complain if the actual means he adopts bring down 
on him official censure. But if David condescends 
to particulars, and unofficially directs Joab to set 
Uriah in the forefront of the battle, then Joab 
has a legitimate grievance if he finds himself publicly 
censured for entrusting “ so important a charge 
to a young and inexperienced officer of doubtful 
antecedents," and for the consequent regrettable 
incident befalling the royal arms. Joab was there¬ 
fore wise in requiring and prudent in preserving 
written instructions. Had he contented himself 
with learning the royal will from the royal lips, 
then doubtless he would have been thrown to the 
wolves when Nathan started his inconvenient and 
seditious agitation. Personally I found it expedient 
to preserve permanently every s^rap of demi- 
official correspondence, and this practice delivered 
many an official superior from the painful necessity 
of sacrificing to his own interests too zealous a 
subordinate, for it is marvellous how perfidy is 
loathed when it is certain to be useless. 

Moreover, though at the time I often wished 
for more authority and less control, more money 
at my disposal and less need to apply for preliminary 
sanction, less subjection to the law and more scope 
for an equitable jurisdiction, yet, looking back now, 
I am not by any means sure that I could have made 
a good use of that freedom. Placed in a position 
of uncontrolled authority among a people used to 



misgovernment by tradition, in a country where 
there was no press worth considering, no public 
opinion that counted, and whence rumours of dis¬ 
content would be slow in reaching supreme authority, 
where the climate affected the health and con¬ 
sequently the intelligence and the temper, might I 
not soon have degenerated into a harsh and cap¬ 
ricious petty tyrant, austere and insolent, sur¬ 
rounded by pets and favourites and shunned by all 
the healthy elements of society ? Or might I not, 
vielding to a natural physical and mental indolence, 
have moved placidly from agreeable camp to agree¬ 
able camp, pushing off all hard and disagreeable 
work on to others and gazing with content on the 
placid surface of things, forgetting that beneath 
that placid surface might lie those wrecks which, 
proof of past storms, are also prophecies of storms 
to come ? No! on the whole I think that law and 
routine, discipline and control, a guided respon¬ 
sibility and a channelled energy are, even in normal 
times, good things, and in fact a series of calamities 
was about to begin against which the unregulated 
efforts of isolated individuals would have been 
wholly impotent, and which called for the combined 
energies and the disciplined resistance of the whole 
corporate administration. 


IX. 

FAMINE. 

In these days of peace the calamity most likely to 
affect the happiness of the village, and even to 
menace its existence, is the famine. To contend 
with this calamity therefore the administration 
was bound to put out its fullest efforts, and those 
efforts were not in vain. Madampur was situated 
in a region particularly subject to famines, and any 
officer serving there was likely to have considerable 
experience in famine administration. 

Indian politicians and fanatics are never weary j 
of asserting that the prevalence of famines is due 
to British rule, but both history and common- 
sense are against them. We have no written records 
of ancient or early mediaeval India, for the Hindu 
did not write history, but there are traditions ; 
the Mussulmans did write history; for many cen¬ 
turies India has been visited by travellers. I radi- 
tion, history and travellers’ memoirs all speaic of 
the continual recurrence of devastating famines, 
long before Vasco de Gama rounded the Cape ol 

Storms. . , . 

The political Indian says that in any case the 
severity of famines has been much increased by ; 
British rule. It now pays the farmer to cultivate 
valuable staples, such as cotton and oil-seeds, h>i 
export, a circumstance which he thinks must lead 
to a diminution of the area assigned to cereal 8 . 
Moreover, cereals themselves can now be pro! it ably 
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exported and are therefore exported. This lament¬ 
able state of things is the direct consequence of 
British rule, and it is British rule therefore which 
has diminished the reserves of grain. This reminds 
one of the silly story of Megasthenes who alleged 
that the Indian ryot in the Punjab used, when he 
had a good harvest, to bum the surplus over his 
immediate requirements, so that he might have 
some incentive to work next year. It is tantamount 
to saying that the farmer is now so opulent that 
he is in danger of starvation. The truth is, of course, 
that farmers do not plough for the love of it, they 
plough because it is profitable for them to do so, 
and the more profit there is the more they plough 
A high price for cereals means therefore that more 
waste is brought under the plough, and that con¬ 
sequently the higher the price the more com there 
is in the country, which can be diverted to home 
consumption if there is a sudden shortage. But 
there never is a shortage of foodstuffs in India, 
and if there were the grain-dealing organisation, 
with the railways and steamships which the poli¬ 
tician blames for facilitating export, would with 
equal ability facilitate import. Moreover, the per¬ 
sons affected by the famine are at first the people 
who have no lands and could therefore in no case 
have any reserve of grain, and no money so that 
they could not buy from those who had such reserves 
however low the market price might be. 

It is natural that the Indian politician should 
think that the export of grain should be an evil 
and should be desirous of putting an embargo on it. 
The momentary advantages to him from such 
a prohibition of export seemed obvious. He is a 
town-dweller and is therefore anxious for cheap 
food. Dear food in England would also, he thinks, 
cause cash wages to rise in England, and thus enable 
the local cotton-mill, in which he has shares, to 
compete more favourably with Lancashire. The 
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embargo, however, did not work as he expected. 
The peasants, finding the price of cereals unnaturally 
depressed, grew other crops. The grain merchants 
who held the reserves, not knowing when the, em¬ 
bargo was to be taken off and therefore unable Ur 
foresee what the price of grain would be in Lhe next, 
few months, and in any case menaced with rum 
if they sold at current rates, held on to every grain 
of corn. The result therefore was a phenomenal 
rise in the price of foodstuffs, which was succeeded 
by a sudden fall when the embargo was taken off 
Famines in India are therefore never, except locally, 
food famines. The subcontinent, that is, has always 
at any given time sufficient food for the whole ox 
the population. Famines are wage-famines. The 
corn is thei'e in abundance but no one has the means 
to buy it. The country is one of peasant farmers. 
The proprietors of the holdings themselves work in 
their fields, but they employ labour which is paid 
for in com. If there be no rain then the processes 
of agriculture stop, and the labourer gets no wages. 
With him suffer the smaller farmers who have no 
reserves and no credit. In some areas the rain 
fails totally once in nineteen or twenty years ana 
is deficient once in five. The administration is 
unable to regulate the monsoons and is therefore 
not responsible for the existence of famines. Re¬ 
luctantly , but at last, it was compelled to acknow¬ 
ledge that it was responsible for minimising the 
effects of the famine when it did come, and, alter 
much trial and error, hit on the best way, Ex- 
perience in Orissa had convinced it that it and it 
only could protect the people against the emergency 
of famine,' experience in Behar had convinced it 
that here, as in all other branches of administration, 
prudent economy means efficiency, and that economy 
could best be insured by foresight and the application 

of system. . 

It might be impossible wholly to stop famines 
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as long as the greater part of India was dependent 
for its fertility on the annual caprices of the rains. 

But was it not possible to store the superabundant 
rains of one season to supply the deficiencies of 
the next ? Much, however, of India was unsuitable 
for irrigation owing to its elevation above all possible 
sources of supply. Nothing can be done in such 
areas on a great scale to render agriculture less 
dependent on the caprices of the monsoon. In 
other areas large irrigation .schemes were both 
possible and economically profitable. In these 
areas it was determined to push on irrigation schemes 
with vigour, Government borrowing, if necessary, 
the necessary capital on its general credit. There 
remained a third class of area in which the questions 
were more complicated. 

These areas were such that it was possible to 
construct irrigation works, but also such that there 
was no hope that such works would ever pay even 
the interest on the Government loans necessary to 
finance their construction. It might be that the 
soil commanded by such a work was unsuitable 
for the cultivation of expensive irrigated crops, 
i t might be that the country was inhabited by back¬ 
ward and pauperised landholders who had not the 
necessary capital to make use of the water. An 
irrigation work in such an area would never be used 
except in time of famine, but then its value would 
be enormous. Still, on the whole, the money spent 
on it would never bring in any direct return. 

As regards irrigation works the practice of the 
native Governments had varied. In Sindh, where 
it rarely rains, the soil is rich, and the whole country 
is commanded by the Indus, which is periodically 
flooded by the melted snows of Kashmir. Here 
therefore, was opportunity for the construction of 
an irrigation system on the Egyptian model. Under 
the primitive rulers, notably under the Arabs of .a 
the Caliphate, there had been such a system. This 
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system had been allowed to go to ruin under the 
more recent Indian rulers, but had been revived 
and tentatively extended by the British. In Madras 
there had been from time immemorial an elaborate 
system of tank irrigation, and in Ianjore especially 
a great network of canals dependent on the Cauvery, 
both the most enduring memorials of the Tamil 
rulers. In other parts of India were a few tanks 
and canals, testimonies rather to the capricious 
magnificence and liberality of individual gifted 
princes than to the application of any regular 
system. The Deccan, which was one of the areas 
most subject to famine, had, under the rule of the 
Turk and the Maratha, done nothing to store the 
scanty and irregular rainfall. It is difficult to 
explain the negligence of the Turks of Bijapur. 
As Mussulmans they must have loved the idea of 
" gardens beneath which flow rivers of water ” ; 
as S'hias it was to them a religious duty to bring 
water to the parched lips; they were not unskilled, 
for in the city itself they constituted very elaborate 
hydraulic works which still function, and which 
in the days of the kingdom allowed the great Khans, 
when the wine-cup was passing, and the favourite 
was in attendance, to temper the fierce heat of 
noon with the artificial plash and murmur of a 
simulated rain. But for the country nothing. 

The British Government, therefore, had a great 
deal to do in order to utilise the surplus rainfall. 
It is still carrying out grandiose schemes of irrigation, 
but in old days it displayed a certain reluctance 
to construct works which were merely protective 
and which could bring in no revenue. It had little 
surplus revenue, and, according to the economic 
theories of the times, it would have been improper 
to construct works which could never pay by means 
of borrowed capital. The question of railways 
was similar Much of India was still landlocked, 
and it might well be the case, as in Orissa, that 
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there might be a local shortage of foodstuffs, though 
the people were ready and anxious to buy them. 
In such cases you could not leave the problem 
to be settled according to the dictum that supply 
keeps pace with demand, for to organise an elaborate 
transport system, which would not be needed 
after the emergency was passed, was beyond the 
capacity of private individuals. People in such 
places, therefore, might actually die of starvation 
with their pockets full of money while there were 
bursting grain-bins a hundred miles off, or at best 
might wander off in search of food and succumb 
to the dangers of the way or never return. It was 
therefore necessary to construct roads and light 
railways where it was necessary to open out such 
isolated tracks. Almost every railway in India 
pays a moderate dividend, and would pay more 
had it been originally laid out on sound principles, 
but the Government did not believe this, and here 
again was reluctant to borrow money for the purpose 
of constructing works which were not expected to 
pay. Eventually, however, the necessities of the 
case triumphed over the rigid rules of State economy. 

Government, therefore, finding that it had to do 
two things—namely, construct irrigation works which 
would probably not even pay for the cost of their 
upkeep, and railways almost certain to be a continual 
drain on the exchequer, adopted a financial ex¬ 
pedient which it rather ill-advisediy called “ Famine 
Insurance.” This implied that Government imposed 
taxation of about a million a year above the ordinary 
estimates. If all went well there was a surplus of a 
million. If there was a deficit on the ordinary 
estimates the famine insurance fund was so much 
the smaller. This million, or whatever the surplus 
might be, was to be expended in building un¬ 
economical railways and irrigation works, and in 
reducing the public debt. Put shortly, Government 
said: "We have a bad famine every twenty years; 
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that sum costs us, what with tainme relief and the 
loss of revenue, about nineteen million pounds. 
We will spread the loss over the nineteen fat years 
and apply the money so raised to measures which 
will reduce the severity of the famine when it does 
come.” As, however, there were continual deficits 
on the ordinary estimates the ideal sum of a million 
a year surplus was never actually reached, though 
much useful work was done The Indianpa.not 
however, thought, or said he thought, that this 
million was annually (like the sailors’ contributions 
to the Chest at Chatham) to be put into a box 
and the accumulations were to be brought out 
when there was an actual famine. There being no 
such box and no such accumulations were a clear 
proof of the perfidy of the Government and the 
corruption of its officials, who must have embezzled 
the fund. This misapprehension might have been 
avoided had the Government called the annual 
estimate, “Estimate of Unproductive Works or 
something of that kind, but in any case the Indian 
politician, who perhaps really believed, like t 
younger Pitt, that it is possible to turn a defaut 
into l surplus by calling part of the deficit by some 
fancy name, would here also have found matter 
for misrepresentation. 

Such were the prophylactic measures taken y 
the Government. At any moment the mat er 
might pass from the region of precaution to one o 
actual emergency. Year by year the meteorologiax 
symptoms of the critical months were watched with, 
anxious care, and from time to time the experts 
of the Government produced appreciations and 
forecasts. On the other hand, the village astrologer 
and the village grain-dealer were making then 
forecasts, and these forecasts were more trustworthy 
than the forecasts of the scientists. The methods of 
the local residents were crude and empirical, but tiiey 
had behind them the tradition of thousands of years. 
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When the rain begins to fall short it is necessary 
to see whether there is real distress. Relief works 
are opened at which disagreeable piecework is 
offered at unrcmunerative rates. No one, it is 
supposed, will come on to such works unless his 
necessity is evident. If there is a great resort to 
such experimental works then it is decided that 
there is a famine, and the whole system of famine 
relief, or that part of it which is necessary, comes 
into immediate operation. 

It was my lot to be in charge of part of Madampur 
during a year of famine. It was the first true famine 
which had occurred for twenty years or so, and 
seemed at the time to be bad enough. As a matter 
of fact, however, that year was but the first, and 
by no means the worst, of a cycle of bad years. 
One famine year is, however, very like another, 
and I can speak with some experience, and I can 
assure those who are interested in facts that no 
human organisation could have operated with more 
smoothness and efficiency than the Famine Relief 
Department. Sneer at bureaucracy if you will, 
but do not abandon the people during a general 
famine to the free play of economic laws, or to 
the initiative of individuals, or to the well-meaning 
efforts of small impecunious and ill-regulated local 
authorities, unless indeed you are prepared to pay 
the price, and to see the highways of the country 
and the streets of the cities choked with corpses. 

There is little to relate of my personal experiences 
during this time. Those experiences did not differ 
in any way from those of my companions. We 
were all of us in camp for about ten months, now 
stationary to superintend relief, now in rapid motion 
to avert disaster. We must needs reduce our camp 
equipage to a minimum, and we thus knew what 
a real hot weather in a famine-stricken land can be. 
When the rains came (but our work was by no means 
over) we knew what exposure meant. There was 
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little to eat, Chicago was our larder, and spare diet 
and hard exercise made us look wolfishly at the fat 
famine babies. Towards the end of the hot weather 
the more highly strung among us began to develop 
' nerves/ Such a one might find that to force 
himself to open his official mail needed a great 
effort of will, it might contain something unpleasant ; 
another would start up in the night, broad, awake 
and trembling all over, in the certainty that some¬ 
thing had gone wrong, though what it could possibly 
be eluded consciousness; another would return, 
riding twelve miles over a steppe as bare and hot 
as the floor of hell, to revisit the village he had just 
left, in order to make certain that his orders had 
not been misunderstood. All these held out during 
the crisis, but when the strain was removed collapsed 
for longer or shorter periods. To me personally 
there attached itself what was to be my constant 
companion for many years—pernicious malaria. The 
majority, however, being more robust, cursed the 
famine and carried on heartily without blenching. 
Taking it all round, however, it was a pleasant 
time of helpful superiors, friendly and sympathetic 
colleagues, loyal subordinates/a grateful people and. 
hard work, but hard work with its results plain to 
be seen. I proceed to give some account of some 
of the duties of a touring officer. * 

It is, as I have said, as a general rule unnecessary 
to arrange for the importation of food. Food of 
a sort there is in plenty either at hand or easily 
accessible. One of the difficulties, however, of 
the situation is that the tough entrails of the Indian 
villager are particular. A rice-eater will die if you 
feed him on millet, and a corn-eater if you feed 
him on rice. Even a rice-eater will find no nourish¬ 
ment in rice grown in another district, and as for 
maize it is mere poison to the unaccustomed stomach. 
Many of those who sought relief had come from 
great distances, and it was necessary to arrange 
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that the local merchants should import and supply 
each man with his proper diet. But merchants 
are conservative and reluctant to deal in unfamiliar 
staples, a mental attitude which in the circumstances 
caused much difficulty. 

Another difficulty was that the bunnia, who 
holds nearly all the grain reserves, is extremely 
anxious not to part with a pint till he knows where 
he is. At the beginning of a famine there are always 
wild rumours as to its extent and as to the prices 
to which foodstuffs will go. Further, advances 
made by the bunnia in grain for the purpose of sow¬ 
ing are repaid by the cultivator in grain at the time 
of the harvest. The interest is 50 per cent in kind, 
that is to sa.y the cultivator who receives one bushel 
in September must repay one bushel and a half 
in March. But this ' increase,’ liberal as it is in 
normal years, is clearly inadequate when the grain 
is advanced in time of shortage and repaid in time 
of plenteous harvest. Naturally, therefore, 310 one 
who has grain is willing to part with it at rates 
which are certainly un remunerative and which may 
well be derisory. I have known a waggon of grain 
come and go five times in the course of a month 
between two distant stations. But the townsmen, 
find particularly the artisans, live from hand to 
mouth, and are indeed generally supported by the 
bunnia, who gives them advances of grain for food 
and sells their products for them. If, then, the 
supply of grain is suddenly cut short, and there is 
a total cessation of demand for their products, there 
is at once a clamour and grave danger of riots. This 
is a matter which all experience has shown cannot 
be dealt with by the weapons of an administration— 
laws, orders and regulations are ineffective in the 
face of human nature. 

To expropriate or even to menace the bunnia 
would cause a total dislocation of the machinery 
for collecting and distributing grain. But a tactful 
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officer, who has a certain amount of local knowledge 
and local influence, can generally smooth things 
over. It is here where the local Indian executive 
officer is so useful: he can get things done if he 
wishes, but he must be watched and encouraged., 
and where necessary checked, for there is the peril 
not only of too great zeal, but of too great adherence 
to the strict letter of the regulations. In addition 
to this application of influence, and of this moderating 
and stimulating activity, it is necessary to move 
actively about visiting any places where there is 
likely to be disorder. In the bigger towns the 
bazaar is full of bad characters, and these, if not 
held in check, will take advantage of the natural 
indignation of the decent operative, who is suddenly 
confronted with the danger of starvation of himself 
and of his family, to plunge the city into anarchy. 
I personally was fortunate in that there was during 
the famine only one largish town in my charge, 
so that the beginnings of trouble were easy to 
observe and check. It was the headquarters of a 
tehsil, and had a very good Indian officer in charge, 
and was also provided with the usual staff of a 
headquarters who could be relied on to exercise a 
moderating influence and summarily to check dis¬ 
order if it began. The conditions in Madampur 
City were very different, and there a grain-riot, 
with consequent excesses, did take place, but as 
that city was then outside my jurisdiction I shall 
not record the details. 

In the country villages matters are different; 
it is impossible to be everywhere, yet trouble may 
arise anywhere. Perhaps belated showers fall. The 
peasant applies to the bunnia for the usual sowing 
advances. If he does not get them, and he is 
extremely unlikely to get them, there may well be 
trouble, which, passing over from the village of 
origin, may easily invade a large rural area and 
develop into a general spoliation and perhaps mas- 
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conducive to a free circulation of gram. 

In my charge there were not lacking preliminary 
symptoms of grave disorders. In some outlying 
villages a body of respectable peasants, finding 
that the bunnia absolutely refused to make any 
advances of grain, or indeed to supply it even on 
a reasonable cash basis, would convene in town- 
meeting, seize and bind the bunnia, take possession 
of his stores and distribute them to the people, 
after making vague promises of repayment. This 
was all very well and natural in its way but was 
illegal, and if not checked would certainly lead to 
a grain famine. Moreover, it is much easier to 
begin disorder than to check it. All expropriations 
were not conducted in these orderly and quasi- 
legal ways. In some cases the account-books and 
bonds of the bunnia were destroyed. Bad characters 
joined in. Criminal tribes pricked up their ears. 
There were cases of robbery of money and of jewels, 
and one or two instances of violence to women. 
It was necessary to punish these offences, but it 
seemed to me also necessary to temper justice with 
discretion. To apply the strict letter of the law 
was hard, for the offence committed, even in the 
least aggravated case, was gang-robbery, a crime 
punishable with severe penalties and triable only 
by the Court of Sessions. It was absurd to treat 
all these cases as if they were desperate offences ; 
impossible for the Sessions Court to hear and deter¬ 
mine even if it tried nothing else for months ; in¬ 
human to lock up indefinitely the breadwinners of 
a family, leaving women and children destitute 
and without protectors while a famine was raging. 
Therefore in the milder cases it was generally possible 
to induce the aggrieved buimias to withdraw their 
complaints on receiving bonds assuring them an 
adequate compensation. A few of the worst cases 
were duly committed according to the law. As 
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fegir^M the remainder I offered to the offenders a 
compromise. If they stood on their rights they 
could be committed to the Sessions Court .and I 
would address Government on their behalf, if they 
preferred it, they could plead guilty to theft and 
I would let them off with a whipping. All those 
whose guilt was clear unanimously opted for a 
whipping, and great was the indignation of those 
to whom this easy way out was for some reason or 
another refused. This compromise had several 
advantages. Not only did it rapidly dispose of a 
great number of pending criminal cases, but it also 
acted as a deterrent, for the whipping being inflicted 
in public, about full-market time, was a warning to 
him who would be warned. This punishment was 
not inflicted on ‘ respectable men — i.e., on men of 
high caste who would have felt it as a disgrace, 
for that would have been inhuman. The peasant 
did not feel it as a disgrace. The India of the Swaraj 
knew nothing of jails as places of punishment add 
correction. Where the offence was not so grave 
as to call for mutilation, impalement or trampling 
to death, then if the offender were wealthy and could 
pay 4 heavy fine, let him pay up by all means, 
thus justice would be satisfied and the coffers of 
the State filled. But for the poorer classes, who 
were not worth fining, there had been the rod and 
nothing but the rod for countless generations. To 
the peasant, therefore, there was nothing degrading 
in corporal punishment; it was the classical penalty, 
and one, therefore, doubtless divinely ordained for 

minor offences. . . 

The peasant has his point of honour in this matter. 
He must be whipped like a man on the back with a 
rod, and not like a child on the part which nature 
seems to have intended, and not struck like a woman 
with, some effeminate and degrading instrument. 
He also takes a pride in bearing the chastisement 
like a man. One Indian police officer was about 
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to carry out execution and, as he wished that the 
example should be as impressive as possible, in 
order that it might act as an effective deterrent, 
he begged the criminal to shout loudly during the 
operation. '* Cry for ten strokes ? ” said the patient ; 
“ I would not cry for fifty. Hang me if you like, 
but do not ask me to behave like a woman.” 

If these first few weeks are tided over these 
difficulties will pass. Speculation is at an end. 
Matters have settled down. The bunnia knows 
just what is wanted and how he can get it; the 
rest is merely a question of securing that he gets 
a reasonable profit and that he is not harassed. 
There is grain enough for all, and the next difficulty 
is to provide the people with wages with which 
they can buy the grain. In those days social science 
had not advanced to a point where a government 
considered it was its duty to demoralise the people. 
Free relief to the able-bodied was, therefore, barred. 
He who would eat must therefore work to the 
limit of his ability. The difficulty was to provide 
work, and to see that the people accepted it. 

As the majority of those who will need and will 
accept relief are peasants or agricultural labourers, 
they can always be put to earthwork. It is not 
in general expedient to make roads, for roads when 
made will need a great deal of keeping up, and 
arc not really very useful. Moreover, the labourers, 
being strung over a long line of communication, 
are difficult to supervise. The most favoured work, 
therefore, is the building of a new tank with its 
great earthern embankment, or the construction of 
the earthwork of a new railway. Both these have 
the advantage that when completed they will tend 
to diminish the dangers of future famines. Both, 
however, are costly, because the land to be flooded 
and the land over which the railways is to pass 
have to be acquired, and compulsory expropriation 
is expensive in India as elsewhere. Government 














has in its records always ready plans and. estimates 
for a variety of such works, so that there may be 
no delay when the emergency arises. 

While these works are being organised, which 
is not a long process, for everything is ready in 
the offices of the engineer, the people who cannot 
wait are offered work of an unpleasant and un- 
remunerative character near their homes, such as 
cutting down prickly pear or clearing village tanks 
or local canals of silt. As soon as the major and 
permanent relief works are ready, these temporary 
and casual works are closed down. At this point 
a very active inspection was needed, as no human 
being is very averse from drawing a wage while 
neglecting the work. One may sympathise with him, 
but one must check him, for if he is permitted to 
idle away his time at this point he will not only 
waste money, which is wanted elsewhere, but will 
get into bad habits. When these temporary works 
close down he will be reluctant to come to the 
permanent works, where supervision is constant 
and effective, and will hang about in his village, 
hoping that the gods will send him another easy 
job, till he is too weak and emaciated to work 
at all. 

On the permanent works the labourers are paid 
by piecework, but the work is so calculated that 
a robust and willing man can easily earn a daily 
wage which will keep him in good health; a different 
and lighter task is, of course, set for women, weak¬ 
lings and children. The cash wage is calculated 
according to the price of foodstuffs, the supply 
of which is left to private enterprise. A bazaar 
is laid out and is soon filled with temporary huts 
filled with grain-merchants. A subsistence allowance 
is paid to helpless dependants, very small children 
and to really infirm persons. The Government 
provides hutments and hospitals and the necessary 
executive staff for an encampment which may 
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contain 20,000 workers. There is little disorder, 
and the people work well and cheerfully. The 
only d anger is a sudden outbreak of cholera; if 
tha t occurs the whole crowd may disperse in a panic 
and wander about starving, so that by the time 
they are collected again they may have their vitality 
seriously affected. 

Two such large permanent works were situated 
in ray charge. I had, of course, nothing to do with 
the actual construction, which was the duty of the 
engineers, and merely acted as a sort of liaison 
officer between the responsible specialists and the 
general administration, but 1 had excellent oppor¬ 
tunities of seeing the people at work, for these 
two works between them ultimately gave employ¬ 
ment to over a hundred thousand human beings. 
The duties of a liaison officer are multifarious, but, 
above all things, it is necessary that he should 
avoid departmental squabbles. All sorts of depart¬ 
ments are concerned with, famine relief; if they 
work in harmony all will be well, if they bicker 
then there may be a calamity. The departmental 
spirit is in any case strong in India, but in times 
of famine the added responsibility frays nerves and 
the privations exacerbate temper, and the merest 
trifles become gigantic stumbling blocks, yet people 
even so are very reasonable if treated reasonably. 
I remember of one occasion a young employee of 
the Public Works reporting to me that he had 
discovered among bis workmen seven persons who 
were ill with symptoms which seemed to point to 
the possibility of cholera. He had, therefore, written 
officially to the medical officer asking that these 
suspects might be removed to an isolation camp 
for treatment and observation. The medical officer 
had curtly refused to do anything in the matter. 
On inquiry it was found that the trouble was that 
the engineer had asked the doctor to act on an 
‘ admission order.' It was the word ' order ’ that 
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was the trouble, The doctor pointed out, with 
perfect truth, that he was not the subordinate of 
the engineer, and could not, therefore, take orders 
from him. After some etymological meditation I 
substituted the vernacular term parwana and all 
was well. This is perhaps an extreme instance, 
but it seems to me instructive. In general, however, 
once a routine is established all goes well and 
smoothly, but even so difficulties do arise in the 
most unexpected quarter. 

One incident which had its amusing as well as 
its embarrassing side may here be recorded. It 
arose in connection with children. I have not 
myself observed much simplicity about a child, 
nor have I observed that he is in the habit of trailing 
any very noticeable clouds of glory. Sentimentality 
1 abhor, and there are few objects on which more 
unpleasant sentimentality has been smeared than on 
children, a sentimentality, moreover, in which there 
is more often than not a distinct flavour of sadism. 
I suspect, too, that much of the modem idolisation 
of the child is a device of feminists to exaggerate 
the claims of women to peculiar consideration. 
In my opinion the affection of a dog to his master 
is far more pure and selfless than that of a child 
to its parents, in which affection there is, moreover, 
always mixed something of fear and contempt. 
Nevertheless one cannot but be sorry for these poor 
little inheritors of the championship, ineffective 
conscripts to a war which, however protracted, must 
end in their ultimate defeat, and one must there¬ 
fore do all that one can to alleviate the hardships 
of their compelled service. Moreover, Indian children 
are particularly attractive, especially the little girl 
children, to whom their dress—indistinguishable from 
that of an adult-—lends a quaint charm which 
touches the heart. On the famine works of Madam- 
pur were many children, too many in fact for the 
happiness of Government. The Madampuri is not 
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his coast-dwelling fish-eating com¬ 
patriot. Multiple births are rare. Yet here the 
proportion of children to adults and the relative 
ages of the children in each family would seem to 
show that each woman of the house had annually 
over a period of years given birth to triplets. The 
explanation was obvious. The families on the 
relief works were taking in boarders. This was 
profitable to them, as each child below the age 
of work got a small cash allowance, and was con¬ 
venient to the real parents, who were freed from 
family cares and for some reason or other did not 
themselves wish to come on the relief works. It 
may be noted that the cash payment, must have 
been more than adequate for the support of a child 
or there would have been no profit for the fictitious 
parents, and, to the credit of the Madampuri, it 
must be said that the fictitious son and daughter 
were as well fed and in as good case as the genuine 
offspring. Probably they were little nephews or 
nieces or cousins possibly far removed. The Indian 
family system makes little difference between degrees. 
'This system of taking in boarders was contrary to 
rules, and rightly so. Charity was not to be given 
to those who did not need it, and parents who could 
support themselves could presumably support their 
children also. Moreover, it was very important to 
force the adults who were likely to need relief to 
come on to the works before they lost condition, 
and pressure could best be applied to them through 
their children, for a man will endure privations 
himself to which his heart will not allow him to 
expose his children. Thus the rule was that charit¬ 
able relief should be given only to such children 
as were in need of support by reason of the necessities 
of their parents and guardians, and the only test 
whereby it could be established that such necessities 
existed was by refusing relief to children whose 
parents refused to work. 
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- 'fiaVernment, therefore, issued 
Cash payments for children should cease, and that 
in lieu thereof there should be an issue of cooked 
rations, the food being supplied by contract but 
cooked on the works by women of high caste. An 
ancillary advantage was that in this way work 
was found for such women which was more suitable 
than earthwork. This sounded very well, but in 
practice difficulties at once arose. The people had 
never really grasped why Government took the 
trouble to look after them in times of famine. There 
was a general idea that the Queen had given the 
most strict orders that, none of her people were to 
be allowed to die of hunger. Her officers were, 
of course, bound to carry out her behests, but where 
was the money to come from ? Presumably out 
of the pockets of those very officers. It would, 
clearly, therefore, be to the advantage of those 
officers if the number of useless mouths could Ire 
reduced. The only useless mouths on the relief 
works were the children. Obviously, therefore, it 
was in the interest of the local officers to kill off 
as many children as possible. Every mother saw 
the logic and equity of this conclusion , and possibly 
thought that her neighbours’ children might well 
be spared, but as regards her own children that 
was a different matter, she did not wish them to 
be eliminated. Her children must, of course, at 
all risks be protected. But what was to be done ? 
It seemed best to refuse the cooked food, which 
was probably poisoned. 

It so happened, that some charitable firms—both 
European and Indian—had some time before sent 
a large consignment of condensed milk from Bombay 
for the use of the famine children. This had been 
distributed among the women who needed it, with 
explicit instructions as to the dilution necessary 
in the case of the children of any particular age. 
As might reasonably be expected, however, the 
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ithers saw only a misplaced economy behind the 
instructions to dilute, and had administered to 
even the smallest infant the milk in the form of 
thick and clogging syrup. Hence serious trouble 
and a consequent suspicion that the poisoner was 
already at work. 

All the women in the camp, therefore, refused to 
allow their children, whether real or fictitious, to 
attend the ‘ child’s kitchen,’ and the parents shared 
with the little ones their own scanty rations. No 
one now had a full meal, and adults and children 
began to fall off rapidly in condition. We tried to 
sort out the spurious from the authentic children, 
but in vain, for even the most innocent of babes 
was not innocent enough to acknowledge that its 
ostensible mother was not its real mother. Some¬ 
thing had to be done, and very quickly. 

I had some conversation with the leading men, 
who explained the situation. Of course they per¬ 
sonally did not for a moment believe that the 
cooked rations were poisoned, but still. . . . Perhaps 
the food might disagree with the children’s insides. 
Women are very foolish, but still they are women 
and must be humoured. The children would have 
to sit in the sun while being fed and might get sun¬ 
stroke. In any case they could not consent to 
send the children to the kitchen. Restore the 
cash payment and all would be well. I used such 
arguments and explanations as were applicable to 
the situation— e.g., that the children were the future 
taxpayers, and that to poison them would ultimately 
cause a financial loss to Government, but in vain. 
In the meantime the children were losing their 
cheeriness and rotundity, and were looking haggard 
arid anxious. They were probably making out with 
roots and herbs. The next thing would be stomach 
trouble, and then—well they have not much stamina. 
I had neither the power nor the will to restore the 
cash allowance, It was an anxious time. 
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At this point some of the headmen came to me 
and said that if I would eat in public a ration selected 
at random from the day's batch, the people would 
be satisfied that the food was harmless. I did 
not point out that this test, considered as a test, 
had so many holes in it that it was valueless. 
Absurdity is best countered by absurdity. T was 
too glad to find any sort of argument which the 
people could understand. 

That very evening, therefore, at the time of 
the evening meal—it was the hot weather and it 
was not yet dark—I took up my position on the 
floor of a natural amphitheatre, where in fact the 
young men used to wrestle in their off hours. The 
sides were packed with spectators, all intent and 
silent. Two stalwart cook-women brought along 
trays and jars. I selected a ration and fell to. 
The Indian chupatti, if made of wheat-flour, is a 
light and palatable adjunct to the breakfast-table. 
But these were not wheat chupattis, they were two 
smallish thick cakes made of millet, the local staple, 
very nutritious, no doubt, but very stodgy. To 
each was applied, with a liberal hand, a dollop of 
the fiery and slimy condiment which alone can 
stimulate the digestive apparatus efficiently to per¬ 
form its task. It was the hot weather, a period 
when even the most robust appetite fails, and a 
protracted regimen of famine-fowl and bully-beef 
had been poor training for this athletic contest. 
About half-way through the first cake I felt sure I 
could never finish the meal. As I was beginning 
the second I was sure I was going to be sick. The 
worst fears of the people would be confirmed. They 
would have convincing and ocular proof that the 
ration was poisoned. Not a child would come near 
the kitchen. The people might even leave the 
relief works in a panic; it was possible they might 
bum down the grain stores and the kitchen. . . . 
Praise be to the intercession of some gastronomic 
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angel, I completed my task, washed mouth and hands 
and staggered off to my tent amid a widespread 
murmur of relief and applause. 

"That night I eat no longer,” or indeed—except 
the lightest of food—for days thereafter, but youth, 
and virtue triumphed and no evil results followed. 
The very next day the people began sending their 
children to the kitchen, and by the end of the week 
it was one of the most popular institutions in the 
camp. But I do not think that the ratio of infants 
to adults was sensibly modified. 

Important and interesting, however, as the work 
on the great relief camps may be, it is not possible, 
even when the bulk of the villages are deserted, 
to neglect general inspection. There is, for instance, 
no poor lav/ in India. The cities and even the villages 
are full of affected folk; idiots, cripples and the. like 
abound. One does not in normal times see much 
of them; they are kept out of the way, and are 
well supported by the unfailing and unquestioning 
charity of their relations and castemen. But when 
a famine arrives there is no food for anyone, charity 
necessarily dries up and the impotent come on the 
State relief. Very strange specimens some of them 
are, such as would be a real godsend to Barnum. 
These derelicts are fed in their native villages, 
not being removed to any central asylum, unless 
indeed the village is wholly deserted. They were 
what is called ‘ put on the dole,’ receiving a living 
allowance from the village officers. It is necessary 
carefully to inspect these dole registers and the 
recipients, and to pay surprise visits to the villages 
for the purpose. Otherwise (though this is rare) a 
dishonest, village officer may draw the dole, embezzle 
it and allow the paupers to starve, or (which is 
common) people as little meritorious as Lysias’ 
client may waste public funds. 

It is necessary for a touring officer to be much 
on the alert during tins duty. The dole is not 
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^Isfended for. the able-bodied, yet to some people 
who are able-bodied but cannot work, it seems a 
matter of life and death to be supported at the 
charges of the State. Unless you are careful, there¬ 
fore, some desperate person—man or woman-will 
prostrate himself before your horse, or every_ seize 
your reins, refusing to rise or release you till lus 
petition has been granted. To remove a genuine 
suppliant in such a posture by force is unthinkable, 
To do so would so shock public opinion that you 
might as well leave the district at once, for you 
could not expect ever again to exercise any personal 
influence. According to village etiquette you must 
either grant the request or stay where you are till 
the suppliant is tired, or until the intercession of 
good men has induced him to release you. Thus 
you may be held up when perhaps you have urgent 
work which cannot safely be neglected. At the same 
time you cannot disregard the orders of Govern¬ 
ment, and indeed have no wish to do so, for in 
general the rule, “ work for the able-bodied State 
charity only for the infirm,’ is a wise line, and 
experience has shown that governments which aban¬ 
don it are preparing difficulties for themselves and 
ultimately ruin for the citizenry. It is here where 
the discretionary grant provided by private charity 
is so useful; if none such is available it is necessary 
to harden the heart and to wait as patiently as may 
be till the suppliant is convinced that you are help ¬ 
less to aid him, . , 

It is these classes, the able-bodied who cannot 
work, who really suffer. On the relief works the 
actual labourers and their dependants are cheery 
and happy enough, and regard the famine camp as 
a holiday resort and their residence there as an 
agreeable break in the monotony of village life. 
Many of them have private means, and a man 
with a. large family can generally save money. A 
stay on a famine camp is, therefore, to tae healthy 
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astic like a free trip on good wages to a big town, 
and no man is fonder of jaunts than an Indian 
villager. The people who do suffer in the famine 
are the artisans and the ‘ respectable classes,’ those 
in fact who are not used to heavy .manual labour. 
For such people the obligatory task, light as it is, 
seems excessive. Men and still more women of 
certain castes would rather die than do manual 
labour, and a weaver or goldsmith knows that a 
few weeks of shovel and pick would for ever destroy 
the delicacy of his touch. Then there are the priests, 
mendicants, actors, jugglers, criminals, parasites in 
general and all those to whom regular manual 
work is too irksome to be borne. The relief system 
does nothing for them. They cannot work on the 
dam or the railway. They are able-bodied and 
cannot be put on the dole. Yet them ordinary 
sources of income are wholly dried up. It is in 
such cases that charitable funds like that of the 
Mansion House, or those emanating from the liber¬ 
ality of the United States, are so useful. There 
is also much charity done by the richer residents 
in the larger towns. But the absence of any 
machinery for the systematic distribution of charity 
is a sad handicap. I fear that many a Brahmin 
or Mussulman woman has sat down at home and 
starved to death when there were people ready and 
anxious to help her a few miles off. Not every 
touring officer possesses a wife capable of sharing 
the fatigues of camp with him. If he has, and if 
she is possessed of executive ability, she can do 
much to alleviate distress, for she can go where 
the foot of man must never enter. But even so 
what can one lady, however energetic, do in an 
area of two thousand square miles? 

Moreover, though Government rightly keeps in 
its own hands that part of famine relief which 
provides for the maintenance of the able-bodied, 
by providing them with work at a heavy pecuniary 




loss to the State, yet it encourages private enter- 
prise where that private enterprise gives employ- 
raent and is sound economically. Thus advances 
are made to well-to-do cultivators who wish to dig 
wells or to clear tanks for themselves, or undertake 
similar works which will improve their lands, and 
at the same time find employment for the able- 
bodied. Much of this money is misapplied, that 
is to say it is spent on the support of the borrower 
and his family, or on paying off old debt. It is 
necessary to check this abuse, which is after all a 
sort of fraud not only on Government but also 
on the poor labourer, but not to check it too violently. 
If tact and discretion is not used here, and if the 
letter of the law is enforced too harshly, you may 
bankrupt your debtor and discourage bona fide 
borrowers." The Madampuri peasant is honest in 
his own way. He would not hesitate twice in induc¬ 
ing you to make him a loan on false pretences, 
but having got it and misapplied it he would most 

certainly repay it. , 

The cattle need relief no less than the human 
beings, and, sentiment apart, it is economically 
necessary to preserve them. A widespread mor¬ 
tality among the cultivators would be sad indeed 
but not irreparable, there are thousands of landless 
men who would he most willing to take their place. 
But. a widespread mortality among plough oxen 
would mean diminished cultivation for years. 
Arrangements must, therefore, be made to provide 
the cattle with food. This cannot be left to piivate 
enterprise, for it is not economically profitable. 
Government, therefore, imports baled hay from 
areas where it abounds, and sells it at unremunerative 
prices to those who have need of it, giving them 
long credit. It may be that depots are formed 
where cattle can be left to be fed and tended, till 
better times, it may be that large convoys of cattle 
are formed and despatched to areas where fodder 
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abounds. Ail this needs much inspection and 
control. The Hindu cultivator will, for religious 
and sentimental reasons, attempt to keep alive 
in some sort of fashion all his animals, however 
useless and decrepit, instead of the valuable animals 
only. It is an amiable weakness, but it means 
that in the long-run all the cattle die owing to 
insufficient nourishment. No amount • of kind- 
heartedness will enable ten animals to live on the 
allowance which is sufficient for two only. To 
check the effects of this kindheartedness, and to 
see that the free grants of fodder are not misapplied, 
is a painful but necessary duty. What happens to 
the useless animals, who have become useless in 
the service of man ? Some are bought up by the 
butchers and leather-dealers. Most are turned out 
to fend for themselves. Some are eaten by wild 
beasts. Some wander off into the forests and perhaps 
become the ancestors of a feral herd. But the 
majority stagger on blindly for a few days, and 
then collapse and are eaten alive by birds of prey. 
Sentimentality here, as elsewhere, has its triumphs. 

Such are some of the activities of the touring 
officer during the actual prevalence of the famine, 
and none of them could be accomplished or even 
begun without the loyal support and co-operation 
of the chain of Indian subordinates reaching down 
from the tehsildar to the humblest village watch¬ 
man. That loyal support and co-operation is will¬ 
ingly and cheerfully tendered, in the first place 
no doubt to the system, but ultimately to the 
individual. If the staff is assured of support, 
encouragement and sympathy in their work there 
will be zeal and spirit. If these are absent there 
will be a dull and mechanical, though complete, 
fulfilment of routine requirements. 

When June comes and. the rain begins, opening a 
new cultivating year, the works are gradually 
closed and the people returned to their villages. 
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The doles will be gradually shut down, and by 
October everything should be normal again. This 
process of normalisation must be watched, and 
watched on the spot. Thus this year there is no 
station life for the touring officer. It is desirable 
to go slow in this matter of return to normality, 
and there is sometimes a very natural tendency 
on the part of the higher administration unduly 
to accelerate it. If the people are hustled off the 
works before the due time the weaker members 
of the family suffer, there is perhaps here and there 
a real temporary shortage of food, or labour may , 
be more difficult to sell than the reports show. In 
such cases the people will stuff themselves with 
roots, herbs and wild fruits, and then succumb to 
dysentery or the like. In this manner sometimes 
all the good done in ten months may be wasted in 
the eleventh. To keep a cheery little hunchback 
or idiot going from November to June and then 
to see him succumb to an injudicious debauch 
on unripe plantains would probably be a subject 
of exhilaration to the eugenist, it is distressing to 
the administrative officer. To find the middle 
course between wasteful expenditure of public money 
on mere cadgers and too meagre a relief of distress 
is a difficult matter for the supreme administration. 

It must rely on its local officers, and those officers 
must be both ready and able to form their own 
opinions, and to press those opinions on their 
superiors with all the authority of their own local 
knowledge. 

Such are the main features of the campaign 
against famine, and such, are the duties of the local 
administrative officers during its prevalence. Such, 
and no other, were my duties in Madampur. Deaths 
by actual starvation are very rare in districts 
w'here the people are accustomed to the system. 

I do not think, for instance, that a single death 
from this cause took place in any part of Madampur, 



whether within or without my charge. Still a 
famine does cause great mortality, because the people 
succumb not to actual starvation but to misery 
diseases, and this is particularly the case in regions 
where famine is a rare phenomenon and where the 
people are consequently ignorant of how to save 
themselves. In such areas people are mistrustful 
of famine relief, do not resort to the works early 
enough, hang about in their villages hoping for 
something to turn up, wander long distances follow¬ 
ing vague rumours as to the existence of some 
place where work and food can be found, crowd 
into the towns in the hope of sharing in the charit¬ 
able donations of rich men. Thus they gradually 
lose condition, and when they do come on the 
relief works the work, light as it is, is too heavy 
fox them and the exposure tries them unduly. 

The people grumble, no doubt, even in well- 
established famine districts, and would, I suppose, 
prefer to be fed and lodged free in their own villages. 
I remember one old villager who asked me if he 
should not bring a suit against the Secretary of 
State directing that officer to open a relief work 
within five miles of his village. But, in any case, 
they contrast the British system very favourably 
with the total neglect or inefficiency prevalent in 
the native States. In these, local corruption was 
apt to divert into private pockets much of the 
money which the authorities had allocated to relief. 

One of the relief works in Madampur was situated 
near the boundaries of a large native State, and 
a native State, moreover, where patriarchal and 
primitive methods of government were not in force, 
but where there prevailed a system of centralised 
administration adapted from British models. We 
had estimated that it would be necessary to provide 
for at a maximum about 40,000 labourers and 
their dependants, and were disturbed at finding 
that by March the number under relief was in the 
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neighbourhood of 100,000. Inquiries were made, 
and it was found that a great number of people 
had come on to our works from the native State 
Orders were issued to dismiss from the works all 
except British subjects. I thought this order in¬ 
expedient and held it up. I was told that the State 
had opened its own relief works—the reconditioning 
of a certain arterial highway—and that the people' 
were coming into, British territory merely out of 
perversity. I paid a visit to that road, and rode 
for some miles along it. In the course of my ride 
I found a total number of five persons at work, 
of whom four were old women. They were paid 
threepence a day, and had received no wages for 
three weeks. The State Government was, however, 
sanctioning an expenditure of lacs a month on 
famine relief, but none of it was reaching the 
people. 

It was all along clear to anyone who knows 
the Indian that no labourer would come to seek 
relief fifty miles from his village when he could 
get it at his doors, but I had not supposed tilings 
were as bad as they proved to be. Eventually, 
I believe, some arrangement was made whereby 
the State paid the British Government the actual 
cost of maintenance paid to State subjects on 
British works. In any case those who sought, 
our protection were not sent away to starve. 
In patriarchal native States things are even worse. 
There, even if the will is good and the money avail¬ 
able, the machinery for regular administration is 
wholly lacking, and all that can safely be attempted 
is an occasional irregular and grandiose display 
of personal charity. 

The effects of the famine, even where its severity 
has been tempered by British administrative methods, 
are felt for years. One of these effects is peculiar. 
In normal times there are in the grain-stores 
abundance of rats. When there is a famine the 
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grain-stores become depleted and the rats lack 
their usual maintenance. They are forced to mig¬ 
rate and seek fresh fields. The trip seems to act 
as a sort of tonic, or it rnay be that by changing 
their habitat they frustrate the efforts of their 
natural enemies. In any case, in the year following 
the famine, they are apt to assume the character 
of a pest, and sometimes, by destroying the seed- 
corn in the fields, cause a second famine or a grievous 
shortage. In the Deccan the inhabitants refer to 
the first year of the great famine of ’77 as the 
year of shouting, to the second as the year of death, 
and. to the third year as the year of rats, ancl it is 
of this third year that they seem to have the most 
unpleasant recollections. The field-rat, however, in 
the Deccan has his own particular enemies. Among 
these is the waddar, a tribe of earth-diggers. The 
field-rat is a thrifty creature, and like a good bour¬ 
geois makes his economies, storing, that is, grain 
against a rainy day in his burrow. Then comes 
the waddar, digs him out and steals the grain, 
which is proper enough, but he also eats the rat. 
This habit attracts to the waddar the reproach 
from the villager of a breach of the obligations 
of hospitality, as if a man invited to dinner should 
eat his host. 

On the whole, then, even after the rains have 
come, there is anxiety enough till the last sheaf 
of the new harvest is stored. But Madampur has 
not the same dread of famine as it had in the time 
of the grandfathers of the present generation. The 
meteorological signs and the opinions of the astrol¬ 
ogers are debated, no doubt, as anxiously as ever 
at the evening sessions from March onward. The 
gods roust be placated. But if in spite of all the 
famines do come, it is not the frightful calamity 
it was. There is no, “ I wife to Malwa, you to 
Guzerat.” No aimless wandering about in search 
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of non-existent food and work ; no necessity to 
sell little girl children as slaves; no necessity for 
mothers to kill and eat their children. Had not 
Victoria given orders that none of her subjects 
were to be allowed to die of hunger r 1 The village 
will survive. Next year it will be as busy and 
populous as ever. 


X, 

PESTILENCE. 

It is not only famine which threatens the existence 
of the village, there are also epidemics. To us in the 
West the word 'epidemic* connotes a few hundred 
cases of some unpleasant disease or other of which 
we read in the papers, ’ and pass on to the 
sporting news. But though we have forgotten what 
famines are like, and though it is improbable that 
there will ever again in time of peace be a real famine 
in Europe, we are not so immune from the possibility 
of pestilence, and as regards pestilence we have our 
traditions. The time may even come when some 
disease, now lurking unknown and unheeded in some 
tropical swamp or Himalayan valley, will, come to 
the strength of maturity and sweep Tartar-wise 
across the populated lands of Europe. We have, 
indeed, had a sort of harbinger of this possible in¬ 
vader in the shape of the Spanish Influenza, but 
that was a mere harbinger. It would be interesting 
to see what the effects on the world would be if 
nine-tenths of the population of Europe were-wiped 
out in a year, interesting to see confirmed or dis¬ 
proved my own theory that it was not war nor hunger 
nor tyranny nor weariness of life which destroyed 
the ancient civilisations, but pestilence. 

Epidemics of all kinds are rife in India, but none 
of them have yet committed such ravages that 
civilisation has come anywhere near perishing. The 
bubonic plague went very far towards that end. 
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but that anomaly has now been fitted into the an¬ 
cient framework. Cholera is still with us and causes 
much suffering and loss, but never went anywhere 
near destroying society ; smallpox is acclimatised 
and has lost much of its ancient ferocity The 
influenza did not fall within the period of this 
book. 

In the chapter on famine I described how a cen¬ 
tralised administration reluctantly took on itself 
the task of interfering with the order of nature, with 
what system it grappled with the various problems 
which at once presented themselves and with what 
success, and I expressed my opinion that it and it 
only (in contradistinction to any other conceivable 
form of administration) was able to stand between 
millions of people and annihilation. In my judg¬ 
ment if bureaucracy needed an apology it would 
find its most conclusive apology in the record of 
Indian famines. As regards epidemics I have a 
different tale to tell. It is possible that posterity 
may censure the administration in respect of its 
dealings with cholera, though I do not think the 
censure would be wholly just. As regards the plague 
the story will be one of a case where the administra¬ 
tion put forth its whole strength to shield the people 
from this new and terrible enemy and failed. The 
causes of the failure of the attempt were patent, 
and might have been foreseen, but even if they had 
been foreseen more clearly than was the case, it 
would not have been possible to decline the combat. 
There are cases where it is well to wage war even 
where defeat is certain. 

Cholera in its endemic form, for it was occasionally 
epidemic in India and in the East generally, was, as 
it happened, introduced into India proper by the 
British. In the second decade of the nineteenth 
century the predatory horse of Central India, prov¬ 
ing an intolerable nuisance, called urgently for 
suppression. These Pindharis were supported by 
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most of the Maratha princes, and it was necessary 
to overawe these accessories, and also to shut up 
all avenues by which so mobile an enemy might 
break out into the untouched lands of Upper and 
Lower India. 

Therefore there was a great mobilisation of troops 
from all over India, and large armies were created 
and cantoned at various nodal points. In one of 
the armies was a body of troops which had recently 
been operating, with doubtful success, against the 
Gurkhas in the foothills of the Himalayas where 
cholera is endemic. There was an outbreak of 
cholera among the camp-followers, and the disease 
spread like lightning all over India, where it found a 
new and congenial home. From India it has twice, 
if not three times, sallied forth over the continent of 
Europe, and it has ever since remained endemic in 
India itself. It is unnecessary to describe the symp¬ 
toms of the true cholera. Eugene Sue and others 
have done enough in this respect, but the disease is 
indeed appalling. The suddenness of the outbreak, 
its rapid spread, the inevitableness of death among 
the first sufferers, the atrocious symptoms and the 
terrible appearance of the victims make it an ex¬ 
tremely impressive manifestation. On further con¬ 
sideration there appears a certain amount of flashi¬ 
ness and superficiality in its work. The disease in 
its epidemic form rapidly loses its virulence, and 
after about ten days prognosis is, in the case of those 
newly attacked, favourable. Very different is the 
work of the slow, plodding, hard-working and 
efficient plague. An attack of cholera on a crowded 
city may be likened to the spring of a leopard on to 
a crowded, sheep-fold; an attack of plague to the 
relentless grip of a bulldog on the throat of his 
adversary. 

Cholera is chiefly water-borne and spreads along 
the chief lines of communication. Fugitives pollute 
the water supply in their flight, and thus the epidemic 
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propagated till some physical barrier prevents 
further diffusion. You can, if you wish, sleep among 
cholera patients or corpses without fear, but it is 
advisable to keep an eye on the well and on the 
milkman’s milk pot. The proceedings of the plague 
are very different. 

Some persons have a natural tendency to contract 
cholera. I remember one official who was over and 
over again attacked by this unpleasant malady. 
He was looked on with much disfavour as his case 
used to spoil the returns of the district or province. 
It is also the case that those who have a dread of 
the disease are apt to contract it. I remember one 
official who had a peculiar horror of cholera and had 
always with great care avoided all risk of contagion. 
He was approaching the end of Iris service and was 
anxious to retire before the hot weather. But there 
was a difficulty: if he retired at once there would, 
of course, be an immediate vacancy to fill, and the 
most probable successor would be a person whom he 
disliked. If he continued in office another three 
months his enemy would have to retire before him 
under the age rules. He decided to remain for the 
three necessary months, and in that period contracted 
cholera and died. 

Government has frequently been blamed for “ let¬ 
ting the people die of cholera,” but it is very difficult 
to see what can be done. The disease is, as I 
have said, mostly water-borne. The best prophy¬ 
lactic against an outbreak, therefore, is the 
provision of pure water. Most of the larger towns 
in India now have waterworks, but it by no means 
follows that the water which leaves the reservoir 
pure wall arrive at the lips wffiich consume it un- 
contaminated, for no means have yet been devised 
which will prevent the people from polluting it. 
Moreover, the people are not fond of filtered pipe - 
water, they think it is bad for the stomach and prefer 
something with more body in it, resorting, there 
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to wells which are little better than cesspools, 
when there is a standpipe a. few yards off. More¬ 
over, the waste and misuse which occurs when there 
is free access to public water is something amazing, 
and this misuse often leads to the waterlogging o:t 
the soil and the consequent invasion of the area by 
the malaria-breeding anopheles. As for the villages 
and smaller towns where there is no public water, it 
would clearly be impossible for Government to watch 
and purify millions of wells, yet it is in these that 
the greatest danger lies. I know of one village (not 
in Madampur) where, out of a population of about 
three hundred, there died in a fortnight something 
like two hundred and fifty human beings. On in 
quiry it was found that there was only one well in 
the village. The people used to wash the clothes of 
cholera cases in that well, and then drink the re¬ 
sults, so that in a very few days they had prepared as 
strong a culture of cholera in that well as the patients 
in the Hamburg lunatic asylum did in the Elbe. In 
fact the only people who survived in the village were, 
with few exceptions, the low castes who were, of 
course, excluded from the use of the well. Pro¬ 
phylaxis is, therefore, largely beyond the power of 
Government, and it is in general impossible to check 
the outbreak when it actually takes place. The 
epidemic is too sudden in its assault and too rapid 
in its rush through the country. Before it would 
be possible to mobilise a sanitary force in the area 
first affected, the epidemic would be over there and 
raging fifty miles away. Here clearly was a case 
where prevention at any rate was in the hands of the 
people themselves, and here clearly was a case where 
a centralised administration was helpless. The 
admirers of ‘ self-help,' and the detractors of a 
centralised administration, ought to witness the out¬ 
break of a cholera epidemic with joy, as that, if 
anything, would teach the people not to look to an 
omnipotent Government for help, and to rely for 
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own protection on their own efforts, but joy 
is not the emotion manifested. 

Government, therefore, being in any case unable 
to do much in this exigency, did very little, contenting 
itself with precautions and immediate interference 
in such places only as were of peculiar importance, 
and where precaution and interference were clearly 
practicable. Such would be military cantonments 
and centres of pilgrimage and the like where epi¬ 
demics would be particularly noxious and where 
superintendence would be easy. But not always, 
even in these cases, was its interference whole¬ 
hearted or welcomed. 

In the district of Madampur, though not in my 
charge, was the very holy shrine of P. to which people 
used to resort from all over India. The most im¬ 
portant _festival was held during the season of the 
rains. I he pilgrims used to descend at the railway 
station of K. (which was in my subdivision), and 
would then march by road to P.~, a distance of fifty 
miles or so. The officer in charge of that subdivision 
had an anxious time during that period of pilgrimage. 
Many of the pilgrims came from remote areas in 
Central India and knew nothing of sanitation. 
According to oriental ideas it is improper for him 
who is going on a distant journey to make a long 
march on the first day. The pilgrims on arrival 
at K., therefore, would spend the night in that 
village, and the next day march two or three miles 
along the P. road, and would then camp by the 
side of some convenient watercourse or well. Both 
well and watercourse were full of the normal sur¬ 
face pollutions of the rains, and to this pollution 
the pilgrims used to add. In a day or two cholera 
would break out. The officer in charge was regularly 
stationed at K. during this time, with vague instruc¬ 
tions to superintend and make arrangements. Un¬ 
fortunately the pilgrims fell between' two or rather 
between several stools. Government was reluctant 
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w w much for them, as sanitation was mostly a 
local-fund matter, and in any case for fear of Exeter 
Hall it did not dare spend much public money on 
facilitating idolatrous practices. The local boards 
were unable to do much as they had no money , and, 
after all, the pilgrims were strangers, and it was 
surely the business of the P. municipality and temple 
to look after the concerns of those by whom these 
bodies profited. The P. temple thought it a sacii- 
legious idea that funds should he diverted from 
spiritual to carnal uses. , 

The P. municipality did not see why it should be 
called on to spend money out of the jurisdiction. 
The net result was that there was very little staff 
and very few funds at the disposal of the responsible 
officer, and that he was not given any special legal 
powers. Moreover, there was much obstruction from 
the local residents of K., who profited much by the 
pilgrims but who could always be relied on to in¬ 
voke the principles of Hindu orthodoxy if they 
wished to stave off any impertinent inquiries into 
the sanitary condition of their rest-houses or water 
supply, or the freshness and purity of provisions. It 
was necessary, if anything was to be done at all, 
to awaken public opinion, to collect from unwilling 
contributors voluntary subscriptions, to put gentle 
but effective pressure on the recalcitrant, and above 
all to establish a rough and ready sort of aedilitian 
jurisdiction in place of the regular and legal tribunals. 

One was thus drawn into an unconstitutional 
and perhaps illegal course of conduct, which would 
have delighted the heart of Sir Henry Maine, for the 
officer in charge was much more of a tribal leader 
than a Government official, and his ordinances were 
validated not by Austinian sanctions but by doubt¬ 
ful public opinion and the reluctant consent of those 
whom they affected. In any case this jurisdiction 
worked in a way, for it had force a long way behind 
it, but still behind it, and no one had the leisure 
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or indeed the knowledge to challenge it in the Courts 
_* here was much difficulty at first, as the people, 
being from remote provinces, had, many of them, 
never seen a European before, and were shy and 
timorous. Soon, however, they regained confidence, 
and it became possible to organise some sort of 
sanitary service. There was a shed which had been 
j a hospital, though it had no equipment, 
and there was generally some sort of medical man 
available, though he had few medicines and no 
stores I he latter were supplied to some extent by 
private chanty. 3 

The first thing necessary was to find and isolate 
the sick, as though cholera is not infectious, yet the 
disease, being water-borne, must be prevented from 
access to any water supply. The sufferers were 
therefore hunted out and conveyed to the hospital. 
At first the people resented this, afterwards thev 
were apathetic, and finally assisted in the removal 
on condition that they were allowed access to the 
ha-,pita] to assist their friends. This was, on the 
whole, unobjectionable and even necessary, as there 
were no nurses and no orderlies. It led, however, to 
protracted theological discussions, as at certain 
stages of the malady the administration of alcohol 
is necessary, and the consumption of alcohol, as an 
intoxicant, is forbidden to the pilgrim, though 
whether its administration as a medicine is per¬ 
missible is a matter of casuistry. Moreover, the en¬ 
trails oi the convalescent cholera patient are verv 
ten ei and it was necessary to prevent the friends 
or such patients from feeding them up with leathery 
millet cakes. I here are few things more vexatious, 
when you have pulled a patient round after a night- 
long struggle, to have him killed by kindness. 

1 here often much difficulty in getting the 
patients removed, as there were no horse-drawn 
ambulances, and it was necessary to improvise rough 
stretchers fabricated by attaching bamboos to country 
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which the sufferers could be conveyed by 
man-power from their camps to the hospital. The 
village menial staff worked very well when their 
services were required, though they got very little 
extra pay for what was not really part of their duties. 
In order to encourage volunteers, and because of 
the shortage of porters, it was necessary now and 
then for the officers in charge, whatever their position, 
to turn to and to assist in carrying the sufferers. I 
am bound to say that in general the Hindu officials 
of superior caste sank caste difficulties and fell to 
with a will. A few there were who were terrified of 
the disease but did not like to refuse to assist, and 
these generally died. There was a necessity for 
arranging for the burning of the corpses. The rela¬ 
tions were naturally anxious to convey the ashes 
to P. in order that they might be thrown into the 
river there, but this could not be allowed. It was 
impossible to allow the cremation to take place as 
usual on the banks even of a local river or stream, 
lest infection should follow the stream. There was 
also a great shortage of fuel, and what there was 
was damp. 

On the whole it was a depressing time, though 
it did not last long; about twelve days would see 
you through. You arose in the early morning and 
rode round the likely camps. You would see that 
sanitary regulations were not infringed, and punish 
summarily those who had infringed them. You 
would collect the sick and arrange for their removal. 
You would then visit the burning ghat to see that 
all was in readiness for the day’s labour. You would 
then go to the hospital, where the dead who had 
died during the night were stacked in heaps in 
the verandah and were being sorted out by the 
relations. A stack of cholera corpses is a favourite 
subject of macabre painters, but it has to be seen to 
be believed. Then you would visit the hospital 
itself and try to persuade yourself that the ratio of 




mortality was dropping. Then a visit to the station 
to try to accelerate the despatch of the voyagers. 
This made up a fairly mil morning’s work. The 
afternoon would be consumed in ordinary adminis¬ 
trative work. The evening was a repetition of the 
occupations of the morning, though one might be 
kept later in hospital. 

Personally 1 never felt any particular horror of 
the cholera, and therefore did not fear it, and took 
no particular precautions. On one point, however, 
1 insisted. There was in the compound of my bunga¬ 
low an excellent well, so situated as to be particularly 
convenient and attractive to the pilgrims who, 
stacked in open trucks, were awaiting despatch by 
the railway. It is a sin everywhere, and in the East 
a horrible sin, to exclude the thirsty from water, but 
this was a point on which I allowed no compromise. 
To allow the public access to that well meant prob ¬ 
able death to myself and certain death to some of 
my staff. Therefore I hardened my heart and shut 
my ears to the complaints of the thirsting. After 
all there was a railway standpipe a hundred yards 
or so off. 

I saw many tragic sights, but I think the saddest 
sight was a dead child. His father, who was a 
young cultivator, had been carrying his son from 
some out-camp to the hospital, and the boy had 
died in his arms. Further effort being useless the 
father had sat down with the child in his lap. It 
was a beautiful child, and had been in no way dis¬ 
honoured by the malady. It was getting on in the 
evening and was drizzling. The place was a vast 
brown plain without any near habitation. I have 
never seen such bewildered despair in the face of 
any man. After all he had come to the house of 
his God, and thus his God had requited him. 

It is a proof, perhaps, that gross and blatant 
appeal to the primary emotions is the most effective 
form of art, for it is that particular picture which 
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always recurs to ray mind when I read the speeches 
of eminent politicians who say that good government 
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is no substitute for self-government, and that an 
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efficient administration is, in fact, a curse in dis 
guise These dicta may be true, but alas for the 
price mankind must pay for its blessings. 

Another place where measures against cholera 
were frequently necessary was a famine-relief work. 
A serious outbreak on such a work is particularly 
to be dreaded, not only on account of the ravages 
which it may cause in dense masses of human beings 
who are already somewhat reduced by privation, 
but also because it may well happen that the people 
become panic-stricken, and scatter, and may che 
of hunger before they can be collected again. In 
such cases, therefore, strenuous measuies to pre¬ 
vent the disease or to nip it in the bud are clearly 
indicated, but here there is the difficulty that, if the 
measures are too strenuous, the people will not come 
on the work at all 


One of the prophylactic measures which science 
urged on us with its usual pontifical dogmatism 
was the treating of the neighbouring wells with per¬ 
manganate of potassium. As the people certainly 
would not drink water so treated if they saw the 
process in execution, it was necessary to operate at 
night; as any Indian, official or not, who was found 
tampering with a well at night would be suspected 
of attempting to spread the infection, and would 
assuredly be clubbed to death, it was necessary for 
the officer in charge himself to undertake the work 
of sterilisation. It was a long and tedious process. 
It was necessary to enclose the crystals m a muslin 
bag and keep on dipping this into the well (into which 
one had descended by the doubtful light of the 
stars), and to take samples from time to time of the 
water so treated to see if the right shade had been 


reached. Here a light was necessary, and that 
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quirers. It took hours to do all the wells in the 
neighbourhood, but it was finished before dawn. 
When the people came down to draw water in the 
morning there was a horrified pause. “ Why is the 
water reddish ? Is it really cow's blood ? Is the 
Government really forcing us to become Christians ? " 
Fortunately an impression spread that the red colour 
of the water was due to the addition to the water of 
sand from the Ganges, and it being notorious that 
no cholera germ, can live in the Ganges, the people 
became reassured. Thereafter we were told that 
this treatment has no effect whatever on the micro¬ 
organism. 

But it is time to leave these Arcadian scenes and 
to return to the city where it is necessary to cope 
with an outbreak of plague. The plague literature 
is bulky, but we are still ignorant of the causes 
which lead to the ebb and flow of this ancient dis¬ 
ease. It as apparently endemic in some provinces 
of China and in the Himalayas, but it periodically 
sallies forth from those fastnesses and invades the 
whole world, ultimately retreating slowly and re¬ 
luctantly till it has wholly withdrawn into its per¬ 
manent seats. It is alleged to have gone through 
this cycle over and over again from time immemorial, 
though personally I can see little resemblance be¬ 
tween our modern plague and the disease which 
ravaged Athens in the time of Pericles, and the 
Roman Empire in the times of Aurelius and Justinian. 

Our Indian plague (though that disease is endemic 
in certain small remote areas) came to us on its 
present visitation from China, where it had recently 
become epidemic. Indian merchants introduced it 
into a crowded area of Bombay, where it escaped 
attention for some months. Bombay is a beautiful 
city, but it was not in those days a model city from 
the view of the sanitary expert. True, it had an 
admirable water supply, but then plague is not 
water-borne. Plague is propagated by direct con- 
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tagion or by infection from polluted soil. The 
pollution of the soil is chiefly the work of rats, and 
the rat-flea is the chief agent of human infection. 
The Hindu element is strong in Bombay, and no 
pious Hindu would voluntarily kill a rat. There is 
a great grain business in Bombay, and rats are 
attracted by grain. The city lies low, much of it 
on or below tidal level, so that draining is difficult, 
and thus the soil, polluted with filth for generations, 
became a ready culture-ground for the guests of the 
rats. The city was confined in area and continually 
increasing in population. The increase in trade and 
manufacture brought continual swarms of labourers 
into the capital from the country districts, and these 
new arrivals were accustomed in their own homes to 
very primitive sanitary arrangements. The house¬ 
owners had considerable influence with Government 
and dominated the municipality. Consequently, 
there was a large ignorant population packed to¬ 
gether in airless’and insanitary chawls. Here was 
a fine field for the operations of the angel of 
destruction. 

The existence of plague in Bombay was long 
undetected by the officials of the Government and 
the sanitary staff of the municipality, for virulent 
fevers of the typhus type are not uncommon. Its 
existence was eventually reluctantly admitted, but 
by that time it had got a good grip of one particular 
quarter. Thereafter, according to the obscure law 
of its being, it spread in its usual slow and relent¬ 
less fashion from 1 quarter to quarter. The popula¬ 
tion of Bombay is mostly transitory. People come 
there to make money, with the intention of return¬ 
ing to their homes as soon as possible. Nothing 
therefore is easier, when danger threatens, than 
for great masses of the population to retire to 
a place of safety. As soon, then, as the deadly 
nature of the new denizen of the city was recognised, 
emigration began. The emigrants carried with them 
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the seeds of disease, and sporadic cases of plague 
beg an _ to^ appear in many scattered places, princi- 
pally in Guzerat and Rajputana,. Even so, however 
the disease appeared reluctant, to take hold, and it 
was supposed that there was something in Indian 
conditions, and especially in the air and soil of the 
south, which would prevent it from assuming a 
pandemic form. This proved a vain hope. It took 
some time for the soil to become thoroughly infected 
m the various scattered places to which imported 
cases had penetrated, but eventually the pollution 
was effected, the rats came in and the disease got 
a good grip of the whole country. Since then it 
has been endemic in all parts of India, and occasion¬ 
ally assumes a violently epidemic form. 

1 he symptoms of the disease are very high fever 
and (in typical cases) the formation of a bubo or 
suppurating tumour in some gland, generally the 
gioin. .1 he person attacked is a prey to the most 
violent apprehension and suffers acute pain, but is 
soon heed fiom both apprehension and pain by 
death. The corpse is apt to be blackish, but is not 
distorted, the countenance is flushed but at peace. 
Corruption sets in with great rapidity. In some very 
pernicious cases death ensues before the bubo has 
time to form, I have known a man, who was appar¬ 
ently quite well half an hour before, drop down dead 
The disease is very fatal, and in the epidemics I 
have seen the virus showed, no signs of diminishing 
m activity during the progress of the epidemic, the 
ratio of deaths to cases being about the same to¬ 
wards the end as at the beginning. The few who 
recover have little cause for self-congratulation, as 
the disease almost invariably leaves behind it per¬ 
manent debilitation. 

A striking peculiarity of the disease is its localisa¬ 
tion. It is very slow to infect an area, and very 
reluctant to leave an area once infected. I have 
known it tiavel up a street for weeks, killing off 
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regularly all the residents of the houses situated on 
one side, without venturing to cross to the other side 
where not a death occurred. In Madampur there 
were two quarters inhabited by low castes. The 
areas were adjacent; there was'little to choose be¬ 
tween the habits of the occupants. Probably the 
A.’s were on the whole cleaner and better off than 
the B.’s. Every house in the A. wada was attacked, 
and the quarter had ultimately to be burned to the 
ground. Not a single case occurred in the B. wada. 

As soon as the existence of epidemic plague was 
recognised in India, the nations of Europe, and 
particularly those nations who, being situated on 
the Mediterranean, had traditions of the epidemics 
of old days, showed a great readiness to cut off all 
communication with the fatal land. Ultimately 
diplomacy intervened (and in those days British 
diplomacy was effective), but at one time it looked 
as if the existence of plague was to be made the ex¬ 
cuse for excluding Indian merchandise from the 
markets of the world. Humanity apart, therefore, 
there were urgent reasons why Government should! 
if possible, extinguish the disease, and it did its best! 
As I have said before, it failed; it is of an attempt 
that failed that I am about to relate the story, but 
neither the attempt nor the failure can rightly be 
imputed to Government as a fault. 

It was ascertained that it was extremely difficult 
to expel the pestilence when it was once well-estab¬ 
lished, that is to say when the soil, and consequently 
the rats, were infected, but might it not be possible 
to confine the disease to those areas where it was 
already established ? If this could be done it might 
be possible to extirpate it from India, for experience 
had shown that if a pestilence is not allowed to spread 
to fresh fields it tends to die out for mere lack of 
pabulum. But how to confine it to the areas already 
infected ? This was a case where the extreme re¬ 
luctance of the administration to interfere with the 




customs of the people (a reluctance very wise and 
one the result of sad experience) must be forgone. 
It was necessary, as far as possible, to prevent the 
migration of contacts from infected to uninfected 
areas; it was necessary, if such migration did take 
place and sporadic cases of the disease were detected, 
to isolate the sufferer and those who had come into 
contact with him at once; it was necessary ruth¬ 
lessly to purge and purify the soil which might be¬ 
come infected. Accordingly no stranger was allowed 
to enter an uninfected tract without production of 
a passport showing that he had come from an un¬ 
infected area. Trams and boats were searched, and 
travellers on the roads were stopped. Suspicious 
persons were hurried off and kept in quarantine. 
In areas liable to infection a census was made of all 
residents, and a periodical roll was taken. If any 
stranger was discovered among the residents the 
whole family was liable to quarantine. If any death 
had taken place it was required that the house¬ 
holder should demonstrate that the death was not 
due to plague. If he failed so to do the whole family 
was quarantined, and the house and everything in 
it thoroughly aired and purified. When an epidemic 
actually broke out, there was a house-to-house 
search made every day through the whole infected 
area, any sufferers were removed to hospital, con¬ 
tacts (that is to say, at least, the whole family re¬ 
siding in the infected house) were quarantined and 
all infected houses thoroughly disinfected, a process 
which in many cases meant partial demolition. 

To carry out all these measures required the ser¬ 
vices of a very large staff. The actual enumeration 
and checking was done by Indian employees of in¬ 
ferior grades, who were expected to volunteer. 
Although the carrying out of these measures obvi¬ 
ously opened the door to a considerable amount of 
petty coiTuption, these unfortunate men were very 
reluctant to volunteer, and I have known cases 
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(e a man dropped down dead from sheer flight 
on being told what was expected from him. To 
superintend was the duty of a large body of Indian 
officials and a smaller" body of Europeans To 
supply this latter element the army was indented 
on, and many British subalterns were put on this 
special duty.' Highbrows are apt to disparage the 
British public school boy, and that particular type 
of the public school boy who is the British subaltern, 
but that is because they have never seen him at work 
and noted his cheery and imperturbable efficiency 
amid strange and daunting surroundings. The 
collector, as usual, with the help of his assistants, 
Indian and European, was responsible for the whole 
of the administration throughout the district. There 
was naturally a great mobilisation of doctors, any 
person who had any sort of qualification being im¬ 
pressed. One of the cheeriest, most active and most 
efficient medical men I ever met was a young Sikh, 
who had blossomed out into a full-blown M.D. after 
a six-months’ correspondence course with some far 
Western American University. There was also 
associated with the administration certain unofficial 
notables in each area. Under supervision and en¬ 
couragement some of these men worked most de¬ 
votedly, and, at the risk of their life both from the 
disease and from the fury of the people, did their 
best to reconcile the masses to the measures taken 
and to prevent hardship. But in areas where there 
was no European officer or where that officer was 
inefficient, these unofficial helpers were in general 
useless and often corrupt and oppressive. 

Such were the measures taken by the administra¬ 
tion at this stage to cope with this tremendous 
enemy and to save millions from its assaults. It 
will be seen that a centralised administration and 
that only could have the faintest hope of succeeding 
in its attempts. To entrust to local authorities or 
volunteer agencies the task of dealing with an out- 
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break of plague in any local area where it occurred, 
would have been simply to propagate the disease, 
because infected people would have moved out of 
regions where these measures were actively enforced 
into others where greater leniency prevailed. The 
measures failed because the administration was 
fighting against an enemy which was too mighty 
for it, for the disease was now firmly established in 
a region highly congenial to it, and against human 
nature, for the people were, on the whole, indifferent 
and preferred the chance of death to the certainty 
of discomfort. The measures were, however, per¬ 
sisted in long after their futility had become ap¬ 
parent. They worked immense hardship to the 
people. They led to discontents, disturbances, as¬ 
sassinations and riots hardly to be distinguished from 
rebellions, and rather increased than diminished the 
area of infection. They were tardily abandoned, 
but we should not blame the defeated warrior merely 
because he fights too long and fights in vain. 

One great difficulty in the way of Government 
was that Europeans were not liable to infection. 
Wearing boots their flesh did not come into contact 
with infected soil, and we had, I suppose, in the 
course of the pestiferous Middle Ages, acquired 
through our ancestors some sort of immunity. 
Sporadic cases did occur in this community, but they 
were rare. The inference was obvious. The disease 
had been imported—so ran the rumour—by the 
Government, in order to reduce the number of 
Indians, particularly of those on the relief works, 
and Government was also making use of this disease 
(imported by it) to interfere with the religion of the 
people so that they might be more easily christian¬ 
ised. With some honourable exceptions the Indian 
political press rather encouraged this view, either 
by direct support or by violent attacks on the neces¬ 
sary administrative measures. You may search the 
files in vain to find a single case where there was 
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5r an attempt to explain to the people the reasons 
and objects of the various rules enforced, or an 
attempt to explain to Government precisely why 
these rules were found to constitute a grievance 
and how that grievance could be removed without 
compromising the efficiency of the campaign. 

Shortly after the end of the famine it became 
patent that Madampur was not to escape a visitation 
of the plague. Cases began to appear here and there, 
and particularly in Madampur City. The description 
of the city which I have already given will make it 
clear both how excellent a seminary it was for the 
propagation of the plague and how difficult it would 
be to extirpate that disease when it was well rooted. 
Nevertheless Government resolved to make the 
attempt. There had been great alarm in Madampur 
when it was first rumoured that the extraordihhiy 
jurisdictions provided by law in such an exigency 
was there to be erected. Wild stories had come 
from other towns where a similar administration 
had been erected, and it was supposed that the city 
was to be put to sack. It so happened that the 
Governor paid us a visit at the beginning of the out¬ 
break. A large number of people left the town in 
haste. It was supposed that he carried with him a 
box, and that when he opened this a horde of white 
soldiers would pour out of it and would put every¬ 
thing to fire and sword. The Madampuri was not 
used to white soldiers, or indeed to soldiers of any 
kind, and had a great horror of what he supposed to 
be ferocious blonde beasts. As a matter of fact 
when they did come (and they did work which no 
one else could have done) the people rather liked 
them, and asked that they should be sent to their 
houses in preference to Indian working parties, and 
I never heard that any charge of misconduct of any 
sort was alleged against any of them. 

We were fortunate in Madampur, because we 
carried on the administration under the auspices of 
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J. W. and his wife. Both were people of high execu¬ 
tive ability and strong personality, but at the same 
time they had that which was, in the circumstances, 
essential, a great knowledge of and sympathy for 
the people. To them the people of Madampur were 
not ' corpses,’ or * contacts/ or ‘ suspects/ or ‘ cases ’ 
of any kind, not algebraical expressions that is, but 
human beings of like passions. They determined 
that, in so far as it was possible, the people should 
be protected from so much of the hardship as was 
unnecessary. Plague measures must in any case 
work much hardship, but the use of the imagination 
could reduce that hardship. For instance, it is 
extremely vexatious for a man who is travelling on 
some urgent occasion to be seized summarily and 
kept, perhaps without money, in a hot overcrowded 
quarantine camp where he is exposed to continual 
danger of infection, or at least of caste pollution. 
It is necessary to make thorough inquiry before 
taking such a step. If it is necessary to quarantine 
it was possible to arrange for the grouping of the 
detained into caste camps, and for the early removal 
to hospital of suspicious cases. It is also possible 
to arrange that messages can be sent to friends or 
for business to be transacted. Nobody likes to have 
their clothes disinfected, particularly if such dis¬ 
infection leads to the destruction of valuable papers 
concealed in such clothes. No lady likes to have 
her pretty things plunged into a sort of Medea’s 
cauldron of evil-smelling and highly coloured drugs 
with the suspicious rags of a gang of famine coolies. 
Children have their rights. I found one little Muham¬ 
madan girl in an agony of tears because her wax 
doll was about to be passed through the furnace. It 
is possible, by taking a little trouble, to obviate un¬ 
necessary destruction. Indians are very attached 
to their ' family members/ fax more so than are we. 
To swoop down on a house and carry off a woman, 
who is the wife or daughter or mother of someone 
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in the family to a plague hospital and to remove 
the others to a distant quarantine camp was a strong 
act. It became intolerable when the healthy mem¬ 
bers of the family were given no information as to 
the fate of the patient. It was really quite easy to 
give daily bulletins, and also easy enough to inform 
a patient (if she was in a condition to be interested,) 
how her husband or father or child was getting on 
in the quarantine camp. To turn loose hordes of 
fatigue workers on to a house the inhabitants of 
which have been interned, with instructions To dig 
down party walls and allow full access of air and hg. 
is wise enough from a sanitary point of view, but it 
becomes a hardship when practised among a people 
who are in the habit of burying their valuables m 
certain well-known parts of the house. If.unpleasant 
incidents are to be avoided there must be the strictest 
supervision, and valuables must be inventoried and 
kept in safe custody, a work which cannot be dele¬ 
gated The householder simply will not trust any¬ 
one except the officer in charge. * , 

All these considerations were very present to the 
mind of Mr and Mrs J. W., and they took care that 
thev were present to the minds of all those who were 
employed on this duty, whether civilian assistants 
subalterns, Indians, doctors or nurses, and that we 

worked accordingly. ... . . f • , +J __ 

Even so there were great possibilities r>J friction, 
as the plague measures, however sympathetically 
worked, caused inevitable hardship. 1 aere were, 
for instance, a few high-caste Mussulmans who kept 
their women in strict purdah, yet these were just as 
liable to the roll-call and inspection as anyone else. 
There was a large community which regarded even 
the approach of their bouse by a member of another 
community as a pollution. There was a cer-am 
amount of unnecessary destruction oi property, 
there was an occasional grievous arrest and detention. 
There were now and then the usual accusations 
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,, ,^gainst doctors, nurses and hospitals. But with all 
this there was no overt discontent and no thought of 
a riot, nor the manifestation of the slightest hostility 
to us personally. The people were thoroughly con*, 
winced that we were doing our very best for them, 
and were grateful accordingly. I will cite merely 
one instance in proof. Long after the plague was a 
thing of the past it often happened that as one rode 
through the streets of the city a handsome young 
woman carrying a small, solemn, gaily dressed and 
kohled baby would come forward, stop you, lay the 
child on the ground and say, “ Take it, it is yours.” 
The explanation was that owing to your having 
removed her to hospital when she was first attacked 
by the plague, she had recovered and had thus been 
able to do her duty by the race, instead of dying in 
her prime childless. 

This is not to say that the people did not try to 
avoid the hardships inevitable under the plague 
rules, however sympathetically worked. They would 
if possible avoid the quarantine, making great use 
of forged passes and of the amiability or corruption 
of officials in the town from which they came. At 
first even, a man, unprovided with a pass of any 
kind, would, if he could, succeed in eluding the vigil 
ance of the cordon, find a ready welcome and con¬ 
cealment in the hospitality of the quarter. Later 
on, no doubt, the people were rather too ready to 
club to death any Suspicious stranger, but by that 
time matters had gone beyond the precautionary 
stage. If a plague case actually occurred in a house, 
the natural instinct of everyone was to conceal it. 
If possible the man would be taken out into the 
fields and dumped there. One used to ride round the 
adjacent fields twice a day to collect the cases and 
remove the corpses. One would then take the ut¬ 
most pains to discover whence the sufferers had 
come. These pains were generally in vain. The 
patient himself was naturally indignant with his 
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family for ejecting him from his house, but his in¬ 
dignation did not carry him to the point of denounc¬ 
ing them. Nothing would induce him to reveal the 
name of his relations ; with his dying breath he would 
swear that lie was a stranger from a far country, and 
in this he would be supported by the unanimous 
testimony of the whole quarter. 

If dumping was impossible attempts would be 
made to conceal the fact of the death till arrange¬ 
ments could be made for the concealment of the 
body. There was one case in one city where a house 
was' searched and four men were found playing 
cards. They were deeply interested in the game 
and took no notice of the subordinate searchers. 
Eventually a European officer appeared and the 
party was forced to rise. One of the players did 
not rise : he was a corpse. The Madampuris were not 
so ingenious, but equally determined. Shallow bury¬ 
ing in the floor of the house was very prevalent and 
very dangerous, but all sorts of curious methods of 
concealment were adopted. Thus there was a cer¬ 
tain well which had an iron grating over it, the inter¬ 
stices being so small that one would think that a 
cat could not pass. It supplied water to a good- 
sized street. Presently the water became offensive 
and we suspected what was the matter We poured 
disinfectants through the gratings, prised it up (a 
long and, in the circumstances, very unpleasant 
task) and sent down a diver. He soon found a corpse 
extremely bloated and disfigured, attached a rope 
to it and we hauled it up to the mouth of the well 
where it stuck till the orifice was enlarged. It was 
covered with young lotus plants. I have never 
been really friendly with water-lilies since. We 
never discovered who the man was, or who was re¬ 
sponsible for this abominable method of shuffling 
off responsibilities. 

The living used also to conceal themselves with 
great skill. Particularly after the city was evacuated 



persons feeling themselves stricken with the disease 
used to return secretly to die in their own homes. 
Such persons had to be sought for zealously, for it 
is shocking to think of a plague patient dying alone 
in an empty house, and also because one undis¬ 
covered corpse would be enough to reinfect a whole 
quarter. As regards the dead the cats were of great 
service. The city was slowly abandoned by the 
human inhabitants, but cats are more feral in India 
even than they are in England, and the Madampur 
cats refused to follow their owners. Thus they were 
left to pick up what food they could in an abandoned 
city where the rats even were now few. Thus they 
had recourse to strange and unnatural food. When 
you saw a lank green-eyed cat creeping furtively 
out of a cellar or storehouse, investigation would 
generally reveal a half-eaten corpse. These cats and 
their habits got on the nerves of some of the more 
sensitive of the staff, and used to figure in dreams. 
Still, though not amiable, they were no doubt useful. 

As regards the living, one had to depend on luck 
and deduction and a cultivated power of observa¬ 
tion, and I fear too many unfortunates escaped the 
most anxious search. I remember once passing 
casually by a shed and accidentally noticing that 
the padlock which closed the door Was quite new. 
The shed had been searched and vacated long before 
and harl been padlocked by the officer in charge of 
that section. It seemed to me that the padlock 
had been changed. We entered and found an old 
Muhammadan mulla comfortably wrapped up and 
patiently expecting his end. According to current 
Muhammadan ideas (though these are not supported 
by authority, and are indeed opposed to some very 
good traditions), it is equally sinful to leave as to 
enter a plague-stricken city. However, he had fled 
with the others, but his conscience had pricked him, 
and he had returned, resolved, at any rate, to die in 
submission to the will of God. His son, no doubt, 
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or one of his disciples had accompanied him, in¬ 
stalled him, taken leave of him., implored his blessing 
and had locked the door on. him so that he might die 
a. martyr. I sent for an ambulance, as the house 
was in a contorted back lane where a cart could not 
approach, and meanwhile made some local inquiries. 
No one knew' anything about the mtilla, hut it was 
mentioned that the priest of a neighbouring Hindu 
temple had not been seen for some days. This 
priest had refused to leave the temple, and as it 
was light and airy he had been allowed to remain. 
It was somewhat isolated, and had not been properly 
visited, I suppose, or else the searchers thought 
that the priest had followed the example of Ins 
neighbours and fled, The opinion of the people 
was, however, that he must be somewhere in the 
precincts of the temple. We searched and caused the 
inmost sanctuary to be searched, but found no 
trace of him. There was in front of the temple a 
pedestal on which was planted a tuft of the sacred 
t ills! or basil. I thought of Keats and what was 
below the basil in ' Isabella/ Looking about it 
appeared that the pedestal was hollow, and contained 
a very narrow winding staircase which led to a bottle- 
shaped chamber about ten to fifteen feet below 
ground. In this chamber the pious were in the habit 
of sitting and reciting prayers, with the sacred basil 
growing over their heads. In the bottle-shaped 
chamber we found the priest curled up like a whelk 
in a shell. Getting him out and up the stairs was a 
difficult process, but it was accomplished. 

In the meantime the ambulance had arrived (an 
ambulance, I may say, which I sacrificed with great 
reluctance to the call of duty, as I had long used it 
as a sofa . . .). Thus on the same litter priest and 
mulla, who had been rivals for years, were sent off 
quite unconscious of each other’s presence; one coma¬ 
tose and the other delirious, each saved by the 
merest of chances, Both recovered. 
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There were many children whose parents had 
died or fled, some of them themselves stricken, others 
untouched but destitu te, and these gave rise to much 
difficulty. Plague-stricken children were, of course, 
dealt with, in the same way as if they had been 
adults, and were despatched to hospital, where they 
generally died. The healthy were not so easy to 
dispose of. In the first place one had to find them , 
the whole family might have perished and no rela¬ 
tions of the waif might be traceable. Even small 
children will wander very far in search of love and 
food. One little boy was”found under a culvert on a 
very out-of-the-way road, where he had lived for 
some days, being suckled by a bitch. It was never 
discovered even what his caste was, but he survived 
to become the mascot of the camp of one of the tour¬ 
ing officers. I myself had for some time a little 
boarder of this class. He was the sole survivor of 
his family, and that family came from North India, 
so that there was no other person of his caste living 
within a hundred miles. On another occasion an 
old Madampuri stopped me and said that he had found 
a little boy wandering about, that the child was a 
Madampuri by caste, and that he himself would make 
some arrangements for his custody. In the mean¬ 
time some urgent business called him hence im¬ 
peratively, and could I make some arrangements 
for the night ? So saying he departed. The child 
was a handsome little boy, so I thought I would 
take him home for the night at least, after inspection 
and disinfection, so that my Madampuri servants 
could look after him. I put my hand on the boy's 
shoulder to reassure him. It was burning hot. The 
child was in the first stages of plague, and hi.s father 
had adopted this scheme of planting his son on me 
to avoid the quarantine. I am sorry to say the boy 
died. 

However, everything worked out to some sort of 
conclusion in the long-run. Where the caste was 
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Tcnown, sooner or later some relative or fellow caste- 
man would come forward and take charge of the child. 
Where the caste was not known religious and chari¬ 
table societies of all kinds intervened. It is possible 
that there may have been at the backs of the minds of 
some of: those who took these waifs into their houses, 
that they might ultimately make use of them in 
some sort of servile capacity, but if that was their 
intention they would find themselves frustrated by 
the ordinary criminal law. Thus there was none of 
that dreadful profiting at the expense of human 
flesh and blood by the misfortunes of men and 
women that we have seen in communities proud of 
their Orthodox or Catholic culture. 

One community which suffered very much indeed 
from the epidemic and its consequences was that of 
those Madrasi handloom-weavers to whom 1 referred 
in the chapter on the city. Things went very hardly 
with them indeed. They lived in insanitary condi¬ 
tions and their vitality had suffered from years of 
underfeeding. Now there was no demand for their 
products; it was not a time for dealing in cloth; the 
capitalists had fled or had shut up shop, and the 
bazaar was empty. Orders completely ceased. The 
mortality was very great among them. They had 
the custom of carrying their dead to the burial 
ground (for they did not burn, but buried, their 
dead) with their faces exposed. Now cholera works 
such distortion on its victims that he who sees them 
has little room in his mind for any emotion other 
than horror. Such is not the case with the plague 
victim, and he who, immune himself from, all peril, 
must see what death can do, when it is let loose to 
strike at will, has full leisure to indulge himself in 
pity and the sense of mortal things and in other 
effeminacies. 

I have referred to the immunity which was the 
privilege of the European. This was agreeable, but 
as usual the possession of a privilege carried with it 
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an obligation. In fact, in no epidemic is it possible 
for a European administrative officer to sit in an 
office and direct. In the case of cholera he can 
hardlj send a subordinate into danger which he 
himself refuses to share. In the case of plague there 
would be the additional consideration that the sub¬ 
ordinate would incur a most frightful risk, whereas 
if you went yourself there was no risk to anyone. 
Moreover, there was no doubt that an idea did spring 
up that the European officer was working under 
special divine protection, and that this protection 
extended itself to those who were working under his 
orders and even in his vicinity. Fear predisposes 
him who feels it to succumb to that which he 
fears. To send a man who is frightened of plague 
to work in an affected area is simply to condemn 
him to death. In these circumstances, in the in¬ 
terests of both humanity and efficiency, it is well 
not to say “ Go,” but “ Come with me.” 

On one occasion this necessity of personally per¬ 
forming unpleasant duties led one of us into a very 
unpleasant experience. The people of a certain 
quarter complained that a certain mendicant had 
collected a large quantity of infected clothes in his 
den. At the height of the epidemic, before the city 
was evacuated, people used to flit at night from their 
abodes in order to avoid the searchers. These would 
often be stricken dead by the pestilence in the 
streets, and their corpses would lie where they feel 
till they were collected next day by the search- 
parties. Many of these were women who were 
wearing valuable dresses of silk or of gold brocade, 
to say nothing of jewels. Human hyaenas would 
go out just before dawn, strip the corpses and re¬ 
move their spoils, a thing not only inhuman and 
illegal, but tfne also calculated to spread the disease. 
This particular mendicant had, it appeared, displayed 
much energy and ability in his task, and his labours 
had been crowned with success. At Last his neigh- 
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hours objected to this collection of infectious articles 
in their vicinity “ Why do you not stop him your¬ 
selves ? ” “ He is mad, and if we interfere with 

him he bites us.” It appeared that this pestiferous 
and mordacious mendicant had dug out for himself 
a, circular lair in a mound of earth, and that in order 
to approach it it was necessary to crawl down a 
tunnel six feet long. To Crawl down such a tunnel, 
in the expectation of finding such a host at the end 
of the journey, and in any case to perform such a 
task, is not one which it is possible to enjoy and 
which can be recommended to the squeamish. As 
a matter of fact we made as sure as possible that 
the master of the house was away on his rounds 
when we made the experiment, and the spoils w re 
removed without difficulty. This was for many 
reasons a case where delegation of duty would have 
been worse than useless. 

Such were some of the incidents of the first plague 
epidemic of Madampur. Though the work was 
distressing it was not as exhausting as the work 
during the famine. This was as well, because the 
epidemic came immediately after the famine, before 
one had much time to recuperate. As it was, one 
worked under favourable conditions The work was 
at our own doors. There was a highly infected area 
about a quarter of a mile from my house, and the 
actual part of the town in which I was working was 
about a mile and a half away. Consequently one 
did not suffer from exposure or from poor food. 
The work occupied fixed hours, and soon developed 
into a dreadful but fixed routine where no emer¬ 
gencies were likely to arise. The headquarters of 
the various officers in the various infected areas 
were in some solid sun-proof building,, and it was 
often possible to snatch a few minutes' rest in the 
hottest part of the day if there was an ambulance 
litter handy. At one of these headquarters the 
various officers in charge of sections would convene 
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for lunch. We were all young and active, and 
interested in our work. In the evening we would 
likewise convene and interchange experiences and 
discuss plans, not by any means abstaining from 
criticising our superiors or from dwelling on our own 
merits. No! 1 cannot conscientiously say that 

it was an unhappy time for us, though if was indeed 
a terrible time for the people. 

However, it was all in vain. It was found that 
it was impossible to localise the epidemic. The 
Government, therefore, saw itself obliged to pass 
from the attack to the defence. The epidemic must 
be allowed to break out wheresoever it willed, and 
all that was possible was to check its ravages in each 
infected area. It was found that the best way of 
dealing with a local epidemic was to evacuate the 
affected area. This was a new thing in those days, 
and the people were reluctant to move. Eventually 
it became general, for an idea sprung up that plague 
was the result of the activities of a blind and legless 
demon which rolled from one spot to another. When 
a demon of this kind (to whom motion is so difficult) 
gets into a place of abundance, he is not likely to 
leave till the pabulum is exhausted. If, however, 
you remove yourself from the scene of his opera¬ 
tions he will find it very hard to follow you. This 
being the general, opinion of the people, it was less 
difficult to induce them to budge. But it was in¬ 
expedient to allow' the people to migrate at will; 
there would have been no check over them and it 
would be impossible to ascertain how the disease 
was progressing. Moreover they would have flooded 
into the adjacent towns and villages and have in¬ 
fected them. Thus it was necessary to establish 
standing camps where the migrants could be grouped, 
according to caste, calling and original vicinage, 
and this entailed arrangements for the supply of 
materials for tents, and the organisation of a system 
of commissariat and transport. Here was an oppor- 
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tunity for doing something for the hand-weavers. 
Owing to the energy and foresight of the W.’s ah 
this was done effectively; funds were raised, or 
allotted, and advances made to the weavers, who 
spun cloth of the coarsest description suitable for 
tents, and finer stuffs for clothes, and issues of cloth 
for these purposes were made on payment or gratuit¬ 
ously according to the circumstances of the re¬ 
cipients. Eventually among other smaller settle¬ 
ments two large camps arose, the “ Suburb of sacks 
and the “Madam suburb,” both of which have, I 
believe, become permanent quarters of the enlarged 
and healthier city of Madampur. 

The city being evacuated, the next thing was to 
purify it. ' This, if possible, was effected by the actual 
cautery. This was, of course, not possible except 
in the' case of the poorest quarters, where the huts 
were composed of wattle and thatch. Nothing short 
of dynamite would destroy a mud-house of the 
better class, and there must be a limit to expendi¬ 
ture. Twenty rupees would amply compensate a 
poor man for the destruction of a cabin which, when 
intact, might shelter sixteen persons, but ten thous¬ 
and would have been a low price for some of the 
residences of the opulent. It is a. painful thing, to 
burn down perhaps two hundred cottages, knowing 
as one does how attached the Indian is to his home, 
even it it is a hovel, but I am afraid it cannot be 
denied that it was exhilarating. Later on the pro¬ 
cess became familiar and systematised, but at first 
it caused anxiety. The people had been given notice 
to vacate, and were informed that their houses would 
be burned at a certain hour, but what guarantee 
was there that some would not remain or would 
not slip back after the inspection Then there 
were the cats, birds and other innocuous denizens 
of the thatch to be removed and secured; then 
there was the formation of a conlon to prevent, the 
migration en masse of plague-stricken rats. Alto- 
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gether it was an animated scene of activity, relieved 
by violent abuse from the old women—o"ld women 
do not fear the gods themselves, much less a Govern¬ 
ment official. ... At last all was ready, and at a 
given signal two hundred huts went up in flames, 
a sight which had not been seen in India for seventy 
years. This drastic remedy was most effective. 

As for prophylaxis. Government urged on the 
process of inoculation. Inoculation was painful and 
dangerous, but it did protect yoit against the plague, 
or at anyrate against its extreme virulence* The 
unpleasant part about it, from my point of view, 
was that though the European was immune from 
plague, yet he was by no means immune from the 
effects of inoculation. Nevertheless we were ex¬ 
pected to submit ourselves to the process in order 
to encourage the others. The effects were most 
painful and dangerous. Alleging the general state 
of my health I shirked this part of my duty. 

The person who invented or at anyrate' simplified 
the process of preparation of plague serum was 
M. Haffkine. He was employed to prepare serum 
on a large scale, and for long all went well. Eventu¬ 
ally, however. Government determined to begin an 
intensive inoculation campaign in the Punjab, as 
it was intended to hold a great Durbar in Delhi 
and there was much danger of the epidemic breaking 
out there. A great quantity of serum was prepared 
and despatched to the Punjab, where a large number 
of doctors were told oft to inoculate the people 
en masse. Unfortunately a number of persons 
(about nineteen) contracted tetanus and died. An 
investigation was held, and it was decided that the 
serum must have become infected in the laboratory, 
lo many it seemed that it was more probable that 
the infection had taken place in the Punjab and 
that Halikine had been hardly dealt with. Posterity 
will probably rank him with Jenner and Pasteur. 

This enemy, therefore, which at one time seemed 



likely to wipe out all the urban civilisation of India 
by rendering life impossible, except in open villages 
or the fields, is now well in hand. The disease is 
endemic in India, and. occasionally assumes violently 
epidemic forms, but the people are used to it, can 
manage it, and do not dread it as they did of old. 
It has become an old-established institution as the 
cholera has been for a century, and as the small¬ 
pox has been from time immemorial, and India is 
particularly a place where old-established institu¬ 
tions are accepted without question. 

Small-pox is a very old disease in the East, and 
was, of course, well known to our ancestors. I 
suspect that the disease which devastated Europe 
in the days of the Antonines was small-pox, and. not 
the bubonic plague. The disease which wiped out 
the Abyssinian army and the " master of the ele¬ 
phant./'" and thus saved Mecca for Muhammad and 
for Islam, was probably small-pox. It has been a 
denizen of India from time immemorial. The Indian 
has no great objection to being scarred with small¬ 
pox. The disease is a manifestation of Kali, and to 
lie marked with smallpox is an evident sign that the 
goddess has deigned to take up her abode in your 
body for a time. 

From the earliest days of British rule it was felt 
that something ought to be done about small-pox, 
but the difficulty was to ascertain what could be 
done. Inoculation was unknown in India, and 
would have been impossible owing to caste diffi¬ 
culties. Vaccination was for long impossible, be¬ 
cause cow-pox was not natural to the country, and 
the lymph would not stand the long sea journey 
and the constant changes of climate. One medical 
officer in the old days believed that rinderpest was 
a form of cow-pox, and that inoculation with rinder¬ 
pest would protect against small-pox. In this faith 
he vaccinated all his family, but the truth of his 
theory was never established or refuted. The 
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patients all died of rinderpest, and it was therefore 
impossible to ascertain whether they were immune 
from small-pox. Eventually, with the speeding-up 
of sea-transport the true vaccine was Introduced 
into India and successfully cultivated there. The 
practice of vaccination is common though not com¬ 
pulsory. The Indian mother is reluctant to submit 
her child to the ministrations of the peripatetic 
vaccinator. “ If the child gets small-pox. that is 
not my fault, but I cannot be so wicked as to expose 
its tender little body to be gashed with lancets and 
infected with disease.” But the disease is by no 
means the scourge which it was in Europe of old. 
The virus seems to have worked itself out in the course 
of ages. Deaths are not common, and serious dis¬ 
figurement rare. 

When I was a boy and read books like Defoe or 
Old St Paul’s, I used to think how dreadful it would 
be to be in a plague-stricken city, and I used to 
wonder at why everybody did not fly at once. In 
Madampur the plague did not break out till we were 
well assured that Europeans were immune. I there¬ 
fore felt no apprehension at all. In any case plague 
cannot be painful for very long, provided you die 
of it, and if you die at anyrate you die like a human 
being and not like a whiting. The corpse is blackish, 
no doubt, but not excessively revolting to the spec¬ 
tators, and rapid putrefaction is no grievance in 
India. As regards small-pox, however, I never got 
over my fear and horror of this disease, and the 
reluctance with which I fulfilled such of my official 
duties as were connected with this malady, and which 
could not be avoided, was a lesson to me not to be 
too hard on the reluctance of others in other circum¬ 
stances. 

These epidemics which, as I have said, are all 
now more or less acclimatised in India, and familiar 
to the people, are borne, when they assume a formid¬ 
able form, with much patience, but the villagers 
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are sometimes moved to protest against the divine 
decree. Epidemics are, of course, evidence of the 
divine wrath, and are punishments indicted on ar 
erring people of a particular locality by some particle 
of the divine energy localised for the time m that 
area. If that divine energy could be induced to trans¬ 
fer its activities elsewhere all would be well. In 
such a case, therefore, there are apt to be ritual and 
exoreisory ceremonies (into which it is not advisable 
to inquire too closely) and a procession may be seen 
inducing the goddess to accompany it to the village 
boundary, and, having arrived there, to cross limits 
and not return. That the plague was thus trans¬ 
ferred to another village was immaterial: charity 
begins at home. I am informed, however, that 
certain expressions in some of the incantations seem 
to show that the ritual is very old, and probably 
originated at a time when the Indian villages were 
not conterminous as they are now, but were each 
isolated in a mass of unoccupied ‘ forest.’ 

It is worthy of remark that village Muhammadans, 
though they have their own expiatory formulas in 
the shape of two chapters of the Koran, and place 
also great confidence in the formula of the ‘ five 
friends,’ yet saw nothing wrong in joining in these 
unlawful sorceries. f I here can be no doubt, they 
say, “ that there are demons, or that God has per¬ 
mitted to these demons much power of working- 
weal and woe to the human race, and it is not a 
marvel, therefore, that Ciod, in His compassion for 
the human race, should have ordained that a cer¬ 
tain ritual should be efficacious in abating their mis¬ 
chief.” Sophistical, no doubt, but necessity is the 
originator of sophistry, and few can live through a 
serious epidemic without deeply pondering on the 
ways of nature with man, with the possible result 
of a revision of his ancestral faith. 
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The man of action must avoid mental instability 
or his actions will be unco-ordinated and ineffective ; 
at the same time he must avoid excessive stability 
or his actions will be inappropriate and ineffective. 
The man of action, therefore, will be more efficient 
if he keeps a flexible mind, but a mind flexible 
about a fixed point. Life in India is apt to produce 
in the thinking man a condition, for a time, of 
mental instability, for his experiences there tend 
to awaken in him a certain scepticism as to the 
truth of principles which he has always hitherto 
regarded as axioms. The average man born, bred 
and educated in a certain environment, is apt to 
accept, without much question, as true certain 
principles as to society, politics, religion and the 
like, and so long as he remains in that particular 
environment sees no reason to reconsider them. 
Removed to India, for example, he will find- it very 
necessary to reconsider them, and, having recon¬ 
sidered them, he will either accept them or reject 
them or hesitate. Some there are who hesitate 
perpetually, that is, who remain permanently in a 
state of unstable mental, equilibrium; some there 
are who reject their old axioms and accept others ; 
the majority revert to their old beliefs. But these 
old beliefs are never quite the same; an axiom 
which has once been questioned, like a king who 
has once been deposed, loses much of its authority, 
and the thinker is apt to come to the conclusion 



that the principles on which he acts, regarding 
them as in his case true, are not universally 
applicable. An official who has reached this stage 
is perhaps personally more happy, and officially 
more useful, than the sceptic to whom one thing 
alone is certain—namely, that there is nothing 
certain, or than the Philistine who considers the 
opinions of others as a farrago of nonsense. He 
is happier because he finds that he can act, and 
act efficiently (for energy is more easily turned 
into action when it flows along ancient and deeply 
graved channels) ; he is more useful because, under¬ 
standing, he is more sympathetic. 

for example, in the political sphere the average 
Englishman considers that Government by King, 
Lords and Commons (as his artful and elaborate 
system of Government is called) is the only system 
possible to civilised man. (In the United States 
or Bulgaria he would find that very different systems 
were there regarded by the average man as the 
only systems possible to civilised man.) In India 
he would encounter theocracies and sultanates. 
He would, unless he were very stolid or very pre¬ 
judiced, examine these systems, compare them with 
his own and come to some conclusion as to the 
respective merits of his own system and of these 
new systems. He would probably come to the 
conclusion that there was much to be said for 
theocracies and sultanates as systems applicable to 
orientals, but that when that was admitted it would 
still remain true that representative Government 
was the system best adapted to the Englishman. 
Similarly brought up to regard monogamy as the 
only possible condition of 'family life, he would 
in India find himself confronted "by the fact that 
in many classes the family was based on polygamy, 
in others on polyandry and in a few on general 
licence. He would be forced to apply his mind 
to the question of the relation of the sexes. It 
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aid be disastrous if he remained in a state 
of mental instability, hovering perpetually between 
the claims of monogamy and of polygamy, and 
transmuting his doubts into action, it would be 
stupid to condemn all polygamists and polyandrists 
as immoral. It would be most reasonable to decide 
that, while polygamy and polyandry were ad¬ 
missible in the case of orientals, they were rightly 
and wisely discarded in the West. In matters of 
religion the same principles apply. To waive aside 
the religious experiences of the East with a stolid 
gesture : "Is there any reason in this why a man 
should not dine ? ” is the stupidity of an insensitive 
barbarian; to hover between oriental theosophy 
and our ancestral faith—whether that faith is 
religion, the faith of the heart, or reason, the faith 
of the intellect—is disastrous. The wise and happy 
man is he who studies, rejects and retains. 

According to a certain school of theologians religion 
is merely a form of magic. The savage, says this 
school, was frightened at the forces of nature, 
personified them and tried, to placate them by 
prayer and ritual. Hence in the course of ages 
reveale. religion and established church and philoso¬ 
phical bishops and deans. If that is so then the 
Deity is a nature god, and subsequent modifications 
ought not to conceal from us His real character. 
Our conceptions of the true nature of the Deity 
must, therefore, be profoundly modified by any 
essential changes in our natural surroundings. One 
can reasonably suppose, therefore, that India would 
be the home of superstition, for there exist there 
all those natural conditions which tend to produce 
it. 

“ In vain with lavish kindness, 

The gifts of God are strewn,” 



said the good bishop, but it is not the lavish kind¬ 
ness of nature which strikes the observer in India. 
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Nature in England is tamed and made subservient 
to man. There the sun does not smite you by day 
nor the moon by night, and the terror of the dark¬ 
ness we know not. The floods do not sweep away 
in a night the labours of a year, the pestilence does 
not sweep away its millions in a month. Death 
does not lurk in eveiy comer, or if he does he is 
well disguised. Here the contest of the elements 
is a tame thing, an irrelevant shower, a passing 
thunder-storm, a white flurry of snow, a gale of 
wind; we grumble and forget them. Here we have 
never seen the royal progress of the monsoon on 
its ordained march from West to East, never heard 
the thunder which heralds it with a crash as of a 
thousand ruining worlds. What do we know in 
England of the tigerish luxuriance of the jungle, 
of the still relentless persistence of the avenging 
seedlet ? How many men in England have ever 
seen the stars ? How many have lain awake under 
the skies, night after sleepless night, watching the 
slow and implacable wheel of the constellations, 
as the heavens move through their predestinated 
course ? What do we know in England with our 
little lusts and our little hates of the passions of 
men and women ? Tamed are they not, and brought, 
down to the rein, and taught, to run only for the 
pleasure of their masters ? 

Transferred to this environment one might expect 
men brought up in England to find that the Cate¬ 
chism (Shorter or otherwise), or the Thirty-nine 
Articles, had not said the last word. Here was a 
creative energy of a character previously unknown, 
and the question might well arise, what is the nature 
of that Creative Energy, what are its relations to 
man and how does it operate in spheres other than 
the merely physical ? The ordinary official did not 
seem much to perplex himself with these matters. 
He was not likely to revert to paganism in a hope 
of placating the elemental forces around him. That 
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nature was powerful and perhaps malign was not 
a reason for turning away from nature, but rather 
for putting forth more and more effort to subdue it. 
If the Deity, as revealed to us through nature in 
India, seemed a Deity of a different character to 
the Deity who revealed himself through nature in 
England, that might perhaps be rather a confirma¬ 
tion of the theory that it is not in nature alone 
that the Deity reveals himself, Thus it might 
appear to a superficial observer that ail administra¬ 
tive officers, and particularly all touring officers, 
were far too busy with the things of this earth 
to trouble themselves overmuch with the things of 
the next. 

But religion is not all eschatology; it does or 
should proclaim an ethic and propose an ideal, 
and it purports to justify the ways of God to man. 
As regards this latter point we, like George the 
Third, did not see that any apology was needed. 
Here we were and there was much to be done, so 
why consider whence we had been hurried and 
whither we were hurrying ? We did not resent 
this act of arbitrary power, and if we drank, not 
forbidden wine but lawful and indeed obligatory 
pegs, we did it not to drown the memory of that 
insolence, but for one of the five authentic reasons 
of the reverend toper. There were among us orthodox 
Christians of the ordinary type, some of them offen¬ 
sive in unctuous pietism, others of the strong silent 
breed, but the professing Christian so formidable 
in the generation before, and that after the Mutiny, 
was extinct. The ordinary man believed in an 
active First Cause, and accepted (without troubling 
to decide whether he really believed it) what may 
be called the Christian mythology. He repudiated 
with his reason, but with his instinct he clung to 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, or rather 
of the survival of the personality. He had a strict 
moral code, the validity of which he recognised 



even when he infringed it. He supposed this code 
to be Christian, but it was not so, though partially 
derived from Christianity. The main command¬ 
ment was, " Thou shalt do thy duty,” and if any 
Socrates had asked, “ What is your duty, and why 
do you do it ? ” he would not have exposed himself 
to the disagreeables of a dialectical cross-examination, 
he would have laughed. Everybody knew what 
his duty was, and, of course, he must do it. As 
for cosmogony., he was probably a convinced Dar¬ 
winian, far more so than the young man of the 
present day, but he believed in a personal creator 
and not in blind chance or an anonymous vital 
impulse. This faith, hardly to be distinguished 
from the practical Stoicism of the Romans, seemed 
quite sufficient for my brethren as a working faith. 
In the hours of anguish, whether the anguish of the 
soul or that of the body, something more might be 
needed, but that was a matter of individual 
experience. 

It was fortunate that we had no deep thirst for 
what may be called official spiritual refreshment, 
because we should not have got it. There was 
indeed a church in Madampur, but, although it was 
only a few paces from my bungalow, it was years 
before I discovered wha.t was the nature of that 
little whitewashed building. There was no resident 
chaplain, and the peripatetic cleric who was sup¬ 
posed to visit us never appeared. The story which 
was prevalent, but for the truth of which I cannot 
vouch, was that the priest in question was a keen 
sportsman, that he had marked down a panther in 
a remote village as his prey, and that some impious 
local officer had shot it. It would be useless to 
waste good ministrations on such hopeless repro¬ 
bates, and it was best to turn to more hopeful fields 
of labour and to leave us to our own condemnation. 
The really galling part of the affair , was that the 
peccant officer was a Parsi. 
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is true that there was a mission church 
Madampur; it is, I believe, burned now. The mission¬ 
aries were aliens and schismatics, and though we 
appreciated their industry and self-sacrifice, and. 
thought much of their educational and medical 
labours, and though we had personal friends among 
them, yet we never dreamed that their spiritual 
message could have any significance for us. 

" How dreadful,” says some enthusiastic idealist. 

“ To think that you were living among so spiritually 
minded a people as the Indians and yet remained 
such crass materialists. No wonder that the system 
which you administered was so unpopular.” But 
I deny that it was unpopular. 

The idea that Indians are particularly spiritually 
minded is one of those tendentious ideas which ; 
are so insidiously and effectively propagated. In ! 
itself the ‘ spirituality of India ’ is a phrase of the 
class to which belong numerous other phrases— • 
the mystery of the East, the romance of the harem, ‘ 
subtle Indian poisons, which might now well be 
discarded from serious literature and relegated to 
the announcements of certain publishers. The Indian 
I have met is, in genefal, very much like you and me. 
He is contented with his ancestral faith and sees 
no need to explore farther. It is true that a great 
number of educated Indians are interested in meta¬ 
physics—they have to be because the pandemic 
faiths, if they are Hindus, are too childish and 
revolting, and if they are Muhammadans, too austere 
and arid for intelligent and feeling men—and are 
quite ready to talk by the hour about religion, 
But a readiness to talk about religion is no evidence 
of spiritual mindedness. The Byzantines, for 
example, seemed to have talked about little else 
for a thousand years from the days of the Arians 
to the days of the Azymotes, but one would not 
call the Byzantines spiritual minded. The fact 
is, that to talk about an emotion shows that you 
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are interested in it, and that may show that you 
have a nimble mind ; it is no proof that, you possess 
either the physical powers necessary to transmute 
the emotion Into action or the spiritual nature 
which is capable of responding to the stimulus 
which excites the emotion. Few people are fonder 
of talking about sex than the impotent; to many 
an excellent literary critic a primrose is a primrose 
and nothing more. This theosophical speculation 
therefore, which is so rife among the Indians, is no 
proof of spiritual mindedness, it is merely the 
exercise of an acute intellect operating in a vacuum, 
operating therefore to build nothing substantial, 
but merely airy and glittering structures in which 
no man can dwell. Moreover, in persons who are 
called to action this interest in theosophical specula - 
lion is a disquieting symptom. Whatever the 
spiritually minded man may be or not be, he is not 
a craven, and it is the act of a craven to withdraw 
from the sensible universe into some inward Nefel- 
heim, there to contend with shadow enemies in 
shadow battles, leaving in the meanwhile the real 
arena, where the conflict is decisive of life and 
of death, to those whom he affects to despise. 

I can speak thus the more freely because I am 
personally much addicted to theosophical specula¬ 
tion, have discussed these matters at length with 
the wise men both of the Hindus and of the Muham¬ 
madans, and have many a time in search of the 
Absolute steered my light shallop over that dark 
and forbidding ocean between those dangers to 
mariners which are labelled Fate and Freewill, 
the Perfect and the Derivative, the Substance and 
the Illusion, and have ever returned to my home 
port not with what I sought, but with many a 
glittering cargo. 

Amusing as are these speculations, yet it is to 
be remembered that he who indulges in them runs 
grave risks. If they are mere intellectual exercises. 
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Jhey are apt to offend, instead of_ conciliating 
genuine Indian opinion. A believing Christian would, 
I apprehend, think a Turk or a Jew who was always 
discussing the Aryan heresy or the Real Presence 
an impertinent bore; the Indian is no less sen¬ 
sitive. On the other" hand, if they are not met e 
intellectual amusementsi but represent the struggles 
of the bewildered soul to attain to certainty, then 
there are other risks, and the struggles are better 
checked 

I have little patience with those who, out of 
mere levity or idle curiosity, pass from religion to 
religion, or rather from fad to fad, and my patience 
is less with the master-leaver and the fugitive who 
frivolously abandons the great revealed religion in 
which he was brought up. Christianity, for example, 
should be to us more than a bundle of dogmas 
which we can lay aside or assume as the whim takes 
us. It was Christianity which led up our ancestors 
from the foulest barbarism ; it was from Christianity 
that we received law, letters, art and civil govern¬ 
ment ; it was for Christianity that our forefathers 
held the pass against the Saracen, the Dane and 
the Tartar; the Kingdom of Christ is ar enduring 
Kingdom, and even in our weak and blundering 
hands it has wrought justice and mercy and sub¬ 
dued the wild lands to the service of man. It may 
be therefore that the lessons which I learned m 
cathedral and cloister and the grey church in the 
green woods are false, and a worthy object of 
derision to the enlightened, but the lessons I have 
learned from them are true, with a truth that can 
never be shaken. I would as soon, then, deny my 
race and my birth, and trample on my country s 
flag, as openly deny the faith of my ancestors ir 
the face of the unbeliever and insult that faith 
by seeking for God (if I thought it necessary to 
seek for Him, who is nearer to me than the flesh 
and the bones) by any other road than that which 
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was opened at Calvary. I should not therefore 
think it expedient or seemly to manifest my interest 
in the Divine Mysteries by standing on one leg, 
or breathing through one nostril, or contemplating 
my great toe, or reciting mantras, or befogging 
myself with the hocuspocus of the yogi. 

Mere levity is one thing, no doubt, and the love 
of truth is another. But to those real inquirers 
who expect to find some sort of trustworthy spiritual 
guide in Hinduism I would point out the very 
significant fact that, time and again, revealed 
religions have appeared among, or have been 
presented to, the Hindus. All these proclaim in 
essentials much the same doctrine. They preach 
the personality of God ; His accessibility to all men ; 
His pleasure in the service of men, rendered not by 
ritual, but by the sacrifice of the pure heart and 
the surrender of the arrogant will; His omnipresence 
and the consequent inutility of symbols. Never¬ 
theless, in recognition of the weakness of man, 
they tolerate or enjoin a ritual, so it be merely a 
ritual and not magic, and symbols, so they be really 
symbols and not idols. Now it is precisely such a 
doctrine that the theistic schools of Indian philosophy 
strive to establish. One might expect therefore 
that on such a religion being presented to Hinduism, 
it would eagerly adopt and develop it, as Hellenism 
did to Christianity. No such result follows. In 
a very few generations you will find that the manifest 
Deity has retreated from mortal ken, you will find 
caste in full vigour, you will find innumerable gods 
and godlets propitiated by a magic ritual valid 
only if performed by an ordained priesthood, and 
the idol (the real operative idol, not the symbolical 
figure) adored with costly sacrifices. Hinduism 
therefore veils God from the worshipper. It may 
be that it so veils Him in order that at the appro¬ 
priate time it may rend the veil and display Him 
to the chosen worshipper, but not so is the truth 
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made manifest. That is not to say that there are 
not spiritually minded men among the Hindus; 
they are numerous, but they do not advertise their 
spirituality, do not tout for disciples, do not practise 
theurgy, behave in fact very like the spiritually 
minded of all races and religions. In any case it 
w£s not my fate to come across any of them 

in Madampur. . . 

From what I have said as to the origin and con¬ 
dition of the Mussulman population, it is patent 
that no one would expect to find among it much 
valuable or interesting religious instruction. Indeed 
I should say that if there ever was a country where 
the tree of Islam put forth no flowers or fruit to 
adorn the garden of wisdom that land is the oouth 
of India. This province, far removed from the 
centres of Muhammadan thought, was conquered 
not by the civilised or culturable Arab or Persian, 
but by men of those essentially wild stocks--the 
Turk and the Tartar. It was brought late within 
the pale of Islam and was soon lost, and in the 
interim was ever the scene of internecine and ir¬ 
relevant war. Thus, though the mere presence of 
this arrogant and alien faith in this essentially 
Hindu land was to lead to a fierce Hindu reaction, 
that reaction produced no corresponding reaction 
among the Moslems. The Moslem was content to 
serve as a menial and a mercenary where he had 
reigned as a ruler. But Islam is a fighting faith. 
It is the sword which is the key of paradise, the 
path of the warrior is the path of God. But a toler¬ 
ated faith is a defeated faith, for only the victor 
has the power to spare. A tolerated Islam is there¬ 
fore a defeated Islam, that is an Islam which had 
by its own confession failed, and in such a faith, 
just as there was no room for the sword of the ghazi, 
the redeeming warrior, so also there was no room 
for the contagious ecstasy of the Saint. 

Thus it is that the Anglo-Indian, who is interested 
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in theosophical speculations, does not as a rule 
approach (hem by way of Islam, and this is I appre¬ 
hend a misfortune. He who must tarry in the 
Court of the Gentiles, that is to say he who must 
indoctrinate himself with the elements of some 
foreign pandemic faith as a preparation to further 
research, would be well advised to begin with Islam 
rather than with Hinduism. The latter faith, as 
I have said, of set purpose interposes obstacles 
between the searcher and the thing sought. You 
must therefore clear away a great deal of detritus— 
idolatry, ritual, sacerdotalism, symbolism, myth 
and the like—before you can even approach the 
gate of the sanctuary. With Islam you at any rate 
start with a personal God who “ begetteth not, 
is not begot and unto whom the like is not.” 
Speculation is therefore directed not to the finding 
of the One, but having found him to the question 
of how it is possible to comprehend the One with 
the human intellect, and how' to adapt him to 
human needs. Both labours are, in my opinion, 
vain and unprofitable, for how can the part com¬ 
prehend the whole, and is he not in himself merciful 
and inclined to forgive ? But that a labour is 
vain and unprofitable is no reason why it should 
not be undertaken, and while I do not think the 
earnest inquirer quite so admirable as he boasts 
himself, so neither do I think him worthy of extreme 
censure. One line of speculation leads via Averroes 
to pantheism, that is to disguised atheism, the 
other via the Imams to disguised polytheism, so 
that they seem to leave you much where you were 
when you started. But if any man pride himself 
on having gone from his hall door to his fire¬ 
place by walking twenty-four thousand miles round 
the circumference of the globe, instead of taking 
the necessary twelve steps, he may so pride himself 
for all I care. He has probably had a good deal 
of healthy exercise and seen many admirable sights 
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on the way, but he has no right to pose as a topo¬ 
graphical expert and to look down on those who 
prefer the direct road as unimaginative materialists. 

Frivolous curiosity is one g'ate and scientific 
investigation is another, but there is yet a third 
gate—the gate of the mystic, and by that gate 
alone I think a man shall come to his desires, for 
by the reason alone none since the beginning have 
known God. It is to be remembered that in India 
there are times and occasions when to the sentient 
man the phenomenal universe appears to hover 
on the verge of dissolution. The veil seems to 
have worn very thin. One more effort and we 
shall have passed it, but that effort is never suffi¬ 
cient. Thus it is not a marvel that some have 
had the mystic experience, and alas, by no means 
a marvel,* that more boast of it than have known 
it. The woollen robe indeed is too apt to cover 
the indolent, the criminal and the nihilist. 

Nevertheless I did know one genuine devotee. 
Such are, in general, reticent as to their experiences, 
but in this particular case I had special oppor¬ 
tunities for learning part of the facts. “ I was,” 
said he in effect, " at K. It had been a hot and 
wearying summer and it was a particularly sultry 
Evening. As you know, K., though it is a good camp 
as regards trees, is full of sand-flies, and sleep had 
therefore been broken night after night. Both 
private and official matters were causing me an 
annoyance which in these circumstances was almost 
unendurable. I had thought time and again how 
stupid it was to go on living when no one really 
cared twopence whether I lived or died, or would 
suffer anything by my death. Life it seemed was 
and must remain purposeless, and therefore un¬ 
endurable both in the present and the future, yet 
I lacked courage to step out of this irrelevant and 
indifferent universe in the Roman fashion, and 
despised myself therefor. I was living, that is, 
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stantial darkness. 

" There is at K. the tomb of a certain saint, Khoda 
Banda Shah by name, situated at the summit of 
a steepish and barren hill, and the people make 
pilgrimage to it. There was among my menials a 
lad given to the practice of piety, and it chanced 
that he came to me that evening and asked for 
leave so that he might go and pay his respects to 
the Pir. I felt a desire to vex him, and I said : 
* Certainly you may go, but why fatigue yourself 
in order to' go to the servant, when the Master is 
here as well as there ? ’ As soon as I had said 
this sentence the universe reeled round me, and at 
that instant I became certain, with the most assured 
certainty, that what I had said was indeed true, 
that the Master was indeed present . . 

' In the transport of union my being was tossed. . . .’ 

But there are matters which it is not lawful or 
possible to explain.” 

This is, I suppose, a case of the genuine mystic 
union. My friend believed sincerely in the objec¬ 
tivity of his vision or whatever it was, but I see 
nothing in the matter which may not be explained 
by ill-health and the reaction against ill-health. If 
it were not an illusion, and my friend had indeed, 
like St Paul, reached to the third heaven or beyond, 
it is to be considered whether it is expedient for mortal 
man to press so far beyond the lote tree of pro¬ 
hibition. Mortal man, while he is in the body, must 
dwell in this universe where he is set, and may 
not abide wholly in some transcendental universe. 
But if we drink of the waters of the River of Life, 
can Abana and Pharphar ever quench our thirst ? 
Having risen so high may we not fall proportionately 
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low ? Or is it not possible that having gone so far. 
it rnay be impossible wholly to return or wholly 
to abide ? The men who have undergone that 
experience should be calm and appeased., yet not 
erven to asceticism, not desirous of the world, 
neglectful alike of its beauty and of its bane, in¬ 
capable of human attachments yet much beloved, 
disinclined to contend for any prize, for to him 
who has won such a laurel what remains to be won > 
In fact I should say that such a man would be 
very unfitted for a responsible post as 3.11 adminis¬ 
trative officer. If then a man will serve a temporal 
prince for wages, and if he is not prepared to give 
up that service, then 1 think he would be well- 
advised to abstain from theological speculation 
except as a diversion. It. may be a mere waste of 
time ; it may be a producer of mental instability; 
it may lead you to the gate of the shrine of a great 
and awful mystery. But there is danger to those 
who approach the precincts of that shrine irreverent 
and unprepared. To the enthusiastic idealist there- 
fore I would say that while piety makes for efficiency, 
holiness does not, nor, I submit, does humbug. 
With this I take leave of him and return to the 

Madampuris. ,, ,, x . 

To the practical man I would say that you must 
not expect to conciliate the hearts of the oriental 
bv feigning a contempt for your own religion and 
an exaggerated respect for his. There are few 
things more painful reading than an account 0! the 
visit of Frederick the Second to the Holy Sepulchre. 
An Indian likes sympathy, no doubt, and likes you 
to take an interest in his religion, but would rather 
despise you if adopted it in good faith. To adopt, 
or rather to pretend to adopt it in order to gratiiy 
him, would be to flatter him, and he who flatters 
fears. Make an Indian think you fear him and 
he is formidable indeed. Few people indeed like 
a renegade. Better, we think, a loyal adversary 
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than a deserter. Better, a thousand times better, 
a Washington than an Arnold. lie who has betrayed 
his old master will he be faithful to the new ? False 
to his own faith will he be true to mine ? The 
Indian in these days is nothing of a persecutor 
and very little of a missionary. He thinks, no 
doubt, that in these matters he is right and you 
are wrong, but sees no reason why it should be 
improper for you to suppose that he is wrong and 
you are right. 

The Madampuri was in fact not interested in 
theosophical speculation. He was far too busy 
serving the gods, or his God according to the tradi ¬ 
tional ritual, in the hopes that divine favour would 
rest on his efforts to win from a sterile soil some 
sort of decent maintenance for himself and his 
dependants, to have time for research. Similarly 
he did not expect his subdivisiona! officer to meddle 
with matters which were not his concern. If he 
was a Hindu Jie regarded ail Europeans, from the 
Viceroy downwards, as infinitely degraded in the 
eyes of his gods, and supposed that only, after 
generations of practical virtue had been survived, 
some favoured individual might rise to the degree 
of scavenger, and thus as a Hindu come within 
some reasonable reach of extinction. God he sup¬ 
posed had created beings infinite in variety, in 
order that, being infinite in power, He might mani¬ 
fest that power, and at each point of the scale of 
animated nature find something to love and adore 
Him. To each such creature He had given some 
special faculty, and the true religious duty of each 
such creature was to make use of that special faculty 
in His service. Thus to the European He had given 
the faculty to administer and fight, and in propor¬ 
tion as he did that well he served God acceptably. 
To the peasant He had given the faculty to plough 
the earth and make the waste fruitful. Neither 
to the peasant nor to the European had He given 
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of interpreting the will of God, that 
was the faculty of the Brahmin. Neither to the 
European nor to the peasant nor to the Brahmin 
was given the faculty of drawing near to God, that 
was the faculty of the ascetic, of the man whom 
God has specially brought nigh to Himself. Thus 
a European officer who should immerse himself in 
meditation on the Divine Unity, instead of riding 
around the country and seeing how the crops were 
coming on, would have seemed as ludicrous to him 
as to us would appear a bishop who strained every 
nerve in an attempt to excel in the fox-trot. 

The Muhammadan regarded the European in a 
different light. A European, being a Christian, 
was an infidel, and was therefore, of course, doomed 
to the pains of hell, but being the follower of a 
revealed religion, his hell would not be so painful 
as that reserved for the idolatrous Hindu. More¬ 
over, the English were notoriously well-affected 
towards Islam, and it might be hoped that some 
new Khalid would appear and do a great work of 
conversion. But to assert that men could hunt 
for and run to earth an unwilling God, or that God 
is willing to reveal Himself specially to one who 
had not taken the preliminary step of renouncing 
himself and professing fealty to the One Lord and 
Master by accepting Islam, would appear a most 
shocking blasphemy. 

To sum up, then, the administration could not 
accept the ideals of its subjects, for it considered 
them wrong; its subjects did not expect it to 
accept their ideals, for they would have considered 
this at best impertinent; it could not force its own 
ideals on an unwilling people, for that would have 
been persecution. Externally therefore it must 
appear unreligious and materialistic, and such must 
therefore be the external aspect of its servants. 
But externals are, after all, only externals. But 
how did this unreligious and materialistic adminis- 
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tfatior. get on with a religious or superstitious 
people ? Tolerably well. 

The present rulers of Russia, finding that religion 
is a nuisance, have decided to abolish it. Religion 
is, I suppose, always an inconvenience at least to 
the secular State, and probably in all ages the able 
administrator, when he cannot degrade religion into 
a sort of State police, has wished to abolish it. 
j But, then, there are so many things in the modern 
j highly integrated State which hamper administra¬ 
tion that it may be said that, in order to rule men 
\ successfully, it is necessary to abolish human nature. 

■ India is, however, not even yet a highly integrated 
State, and the circumstances of the case made 
it necessary to establish some sort of working com¬ 
promise between the administration and religion. 
The watchword of the administration was no in¬ 
terference with purely religious matters—a watch¬ 
word which was very well as far as it went. But 
what are purely religious matters ? It is difficult 
enough to ascertain this in the West, it is almost 
impossible in the East where the secular State, 
in our sense, was, till recently, unknown, the civil 
status of the citizen being regulated, not by his 
nationality or by his temporal allegiance, but by 
his religion. In doubtful matters therefore the 
administration held its hands, and the result was 
that a vast area of possible administrative activity 
was left unexplored. Personally I think that the 
administration interfered too little, and that what 
with the fear of the non-conformist conscience on 
the one hand, and of another mutiny on the other, 
we were guilty of many reprehensible acts of non¬ 
feasance. The Madampuri resented part of this 
policy of drift, of another he made full use. 

For instance, he thought we ought to interfere to 
stop the spoliation of religious and charitable en¬ 
dowments by the feoffees. Such spoliation can 
indee^be checked by a civil suit filed at the instance 
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over, the end" of such a suit, if the plaintiff succeeds, 
is a scheme for the administration of the trust, 
and this being framed by urban lawyers is not 
always workable, or the true remedy for rural, 
grievances. Thus I came across one case where 
lands, assigned for the support of a kazi, were 
declared hereditary in a certain family, who were 
given the right to nominate the officer. The 
framers of the scheme had apparently no knowledge 
of the duties of a kazi, and had omitted to require 
that the nominee should be a person learned in the 
civil law. The feoffees, being annoyed with the 
community which had impleaded them, had. nomi¬ 
nated an illiterate old woman. Now, according to 
the opinions of the jurists, there is nothing to prevent 
a woman, otherwise qualified, from exercising the 
functions of a kazi, but no such appointment had 
in practice ever been made through the whole 
history of Indian Islam. The people were much 
offended, but nothing could be done, as this was a 
judicial and not an executive matter. This is but 
an example, and not a particularly flagrant example, 
for the corpus of the trust property was at least 
preserved; too often it was wholly dissipated. 
It would have been, in my judgment, a wise and 
statesmanlike act if Government had in every 
case insisted that religious and quasi-religious offices 
were filled with worthy men, and had ensured at 
least that the income of the endowments was applied 
to paying such men that maintenance without 
which worthy men are apt to become unworthy. 
Wise this would have been in many ways, but 
chiefly because we should thus have had a firm 
hold on the people through their religious leaders, 
who, nominated and paid through us, would have 
had some cause for active loyalty, and also because 
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any act of government which innocuously con¬ 
ciliates the heart of the subject is a wise act. But 
religious influences in England were too strong; to 
admit that religions, other than the Christian, 
were worthy of protection and countenance would 
be to commit the sin of Jeroboam, and must not be 
heard of. 

Another evil effect of this abstention from all 
interference with Indian religions was that the 
superior ranks of the administration knew little 
about them, had no official advisers in whom they 
could trust and were therefore continually blunder¬ 
ing. The history of the famous Widow Remarriage 
Act, which is supposed to have been one of the 
causes of the Mutiny, gives a good example of the 
evils of well-intentioned and ignorant interference 
with admitted evils. 

On the other hand, certain abuses, such as child- 
marriage and the premature consummation of child- 
marriage, were tolerated far too long, because 
Government had no means of gauging the strength 
of popular feeling for or against them, and had 
no mechanism, other than the highly inappropriate 
mechanism of the criminal law, for guiding public 
opinion into the right channels. Even the dedica¬ 
tion of minor girls to the gods as temple prostitutes, 
a practice over and over again prohibited by Mussul¬ 
man rulers, was tolerated because actively to sup¬ 
press it by police regulations might be regarded 
on one side as persecution, on another as pandering. 
Again, the subjects, knowing that Government were 
very tender of their religious prejudices, and that 
it had no means of ascertaining how far any alleged 
prejudice was a real prejudice, were very apt to 
elude any distasteful law or regulation whatsoever 
on the ground that it was an attack on their religion. 
The construction of a drain, the digging of a well, 
the erection of a schoolhouse, the inoculation of 
cattle, the tightening-up of hospital discipline, all 
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these and a thousand more might easily be opposed 
on the grounds that the measures necessary con¬ 
trovert some far-fetched and obsolete religious- 
ordinance. If you give way to this sort of thing 
there is no end to it. Government was always 
giving way in the wrong place and insisting in the 
wrong place, simply because it had no advisers 
who were at once competent and disinterested. 
Political Indians were worse than useless as advisers, 
partly or wholly denationalised they knew little 
of tlie real feelings of the people, and professional 
agitators they seized eagerly on any possible oppor¬ 
tunity for an agitation which might interest the 
masses. 

In Madampur we did not have very much trouble 
in this respect, because the people were well-affected, 
and therefore inclined to carry out Government 
orders and to obey the laws without attempting 
to oppose the religious veto. They were not ex¬ 
cessively priest or caste ridden. I have not therefore 
in my memory any particular instance of a clash 
between the secular and the spiritual kingdoms, 
though the question of the hoof of the ass might 
have been such. 

Islam is a pure monotheism, but monotheism is 
a religion which does not always and in all cases 
appeal to man. Man is a complex creature. In 
the day of conflict, in the hour of victory, perhaps 
even in the hour of defeat, he can appreciate the 
leadership of a monarchical God, who, without 
person, partner or deputy disposes of all things 
according to His will. But in the softer hour, in 
sickness, in sorrow, in the terrors of the night or 
the prison man needs something more human, 
more sympathetic, more of a Friend less of a Lord. 
This demand monotheism cannot supply. Poly¬ 
theism therefore has a way of creeping back into 
monotheistic religions. To the illiterate Moslem in 
India, surrounded on ail sides by the friendly active 
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woman little gods arid godlets of Hinduism, Allah 
seemed very cold and remote. He needed some¬ 
thing. not a God, of course, but an intermediary, 
an intercessor, one who might stand between him 
and The One. His ancestors had gone very far 
in the direction of the deification of the Members 
of the Holy House, and he extended his pantheon 
by admitting into it the saints of yesterday and the 
prophets of yore. It was, moreover, a great thing 
for a village to have an authentic saint whose tomb 
was a place of worship and of pilgrimage; fortunate 
indeed were those who possessed on authentic relic 
of such a great one, and mighty were the miracles 
which these worked. In a certain palace is preserved 
a case which at one time certainly contained five 
hairs of the beard of the Prophet. Many years 
ago a robbery took place in the palace. The case 
was not stolen, but its custodians have never ven¬ 
tured to open it from that day to this. “ It is 
possible,” they say, " that impious men may have 
stolen these venerable relics. If we saw with our 
own eyes that the case was empty we could no 
longer propose it for the adoration of the faithful. 
As it is we propose it. in good faith, and its efficacy 
is notorious. Others, I fear, would not be so 
scrupulous. If they found that the real relics had 
disappeared, they would have no hesitation in 
substituting forgeries. 

Demand creates the supply, and if there is a 
demand for saints then saints must be supplied, 
and if there are no genuine saints available then 
saints must be manufactured. Moreover, it is 
often possible to profit materially as well as spiritually 
by the exploitation of a dead man’s tomb. “ For 
pious faith honours the bones of a dead man, which 
when the years have passed over them disintegrate 
into dust,” but the tomb of a dead man does not 
disintegrate so rapidly as his bones, and may with 
care become a source of considerable revenue. 
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i'here was in the limits of the village of B. a 
very desirable parcel of land. It lay at the pom 
of function of two roads, one of which led to the 
railway station and the other to the factory quarter. 
The town was growing in that direction, and if 
Government did not erect a rest-house, a police 
station or some other building the land would 
eventually fetch a good price as the site for a row 
of shops. I had seen the site often enough and 
had noted that there were a few old Mussulman 


tombs on it, long since derelict, for there were very 
few Mussulmans left in the village. One day I 


noticed a green cloth spread on one of the tombs. 
In the evening I walked down there to inquire, 
and found not only a green cloth but marks of a 
recently kindled la.mp, flowers and the like. I 
made inquiries from people in the vicinity and. 
learned that recently a Muhammadan fakir had 
appeared in the village, had taken up his abode 
in the purlieus of the mosque, was displaying great 
sanctity and that the people were resorting to him. 
Recently he had taken to spreading a green cloth 
over one of the tombs on the old burying-ground, 
and to practising devotions there. The land was 
indubitably Government waste land, and I directed 
the village officers to prevent his using it. It. is 
to be remembered that in Islam kind is not con-' 
secrated’ for divine purposes such as a mosque 
or a burying-ground, it is ' assigned ’ either to God 
Almighty or to the public. When the purpose 
for which the assignment has been made no longer 
exists as, for example, when a mosque becomes 
ruinous or a graveyard is no longer frequented, 
then the land reverts not to the representatives 
of the original donor, who necessarily at. the time 
of the assignment parted wholly with his right, 
title and interest to the fullest extent, but to the 
State as vicegerent of the Almighty, or as repre¬ 
sentative of the people. Thus that, highly ortho- 
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dox historian, A1 Athiri, records as one of the virtues 
of that pillar of the faith the Atabek Zangi that 
under his rule Mosul became so populous that the 
graveyards became covered with buildings. This 
particular graveyard was wholly derelict, and had 
been so for more than a generation. The site had 
accordingly for years been entered in the Govern¬ 
ment records as Government waste land. This 
order to remove a trespasser was therefore the 
natural order, and in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred would be obeyed without question. Next 
time 1 visited the village I found that the site was 
not vacant. One of the tombs was now neatly white¬ 
washed and an upright lamp-pillar erected at its 
head in sign that the deceased was a martyr, a 
rough enclosure of trellis-work was constructed 
round the whole site (about two acres) and on part 
of the land some temporary booths had been set 
up where sweetmeats and the like were exposed 
for sale. I therefore sent for the fakir and asked 
him to vacate. He promised to do so, mid I asked 
the village officers to receive possession. On my 
next visit I found the encroachment still persisting, 
and indeed much more formidable. Rough masonry 
and mud-walls had been erected, and the site seemed 
likely to become a very valuable little property 
indeed, a walled enclosure with a handsome tomb 
in the middle and a mosque attached thereto, and 
a row of shops along each outer wall. I asked the 
village officers why they had allowed this usurps, 
tion of public property to mature. They excused 
themselves and said that the man refused to vacate 
peacefully, and they did not like to use force, though 
they were Hindus, as numerous miracles had been 
worked at the shrine, particularly in the case of 
epilepsy and of barrenness, and a large concourse 
of pilgrims had attended the last ‘ bridal,’ as the 
anniversary of a saint is called. Besides, they said, 
they did not like to proceed without more definite 
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.•nlers, as the fakir had told them that the matter 
was concerned with my religion. 

Accordingly I called upon the fakir to appear 
and show cause why he should not be summarily 
ejected. He appeared with a regular retinue of 
earnest believers who were quiet and respectful, 
but who, I could see, were deeply moved. The 
fakir was obviously a mere impostor. I asked 
him to show cause. He said that the site was his 
family burying-ground. I asked him liow this could 
be seeing “that he was a stranger in the village, 
where no one knew his name or his lineage. He 
said his great-grandfather was buried there. I 
asked him why he should keep the day of his great¬ 
grandfather and convoke the people seeing that he 
was obviously a Turk or a Moghul, and not a Sayyid 
or even an Arab, that the people should consider 
that dead man to be a saint ? He said that his 
great-grandfather was, as a matter of fact, a merchant, 
and that he used to travel to remote places in search 
of merchandise and rarities, and that he had been 
returning from such a journey when death had 
surprised him in this village, and that he had been 
buried there. I said that I still did not understand 
why he personally should usurp Government pro¬ 
perty, or why he should erect his ancestor into a 
saint. He said, speaking low and confidentially, 
that his ancestor was venerated not so much on 
account of his character, as on account of the 
treasure which was with him when he died find 
which was buried with him, “so that it is not so 
much to him that we pay honour as to this mar¬ 
vellous relic.’’ I asked him what was the relic. 
“ It is,” he said, " no other than one of the hooves 
of the ass on which Jesus rode into Jerusalem. 

Jesus, the son of Mary, is of course a great prophet 
among the Muhammadans, but there are not out¬ 
side Palestine many relics of him. Too great a 
devotion to this prophet might cause a Mussulman 
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to be suspected of crypto-Christianity, and, in any 
case, most personal relics had long since been ex¬ 
ported to the opulent and credulous West. The 
hooves of the ass of Palm Sunday do, however, 
appear now and again among the reliquaries of 
Islam—there was a Sultan of Malwa who had five— 
and it is the vulgar opinion that the Malidi will 
come riding on that very ass. Personalty I thought 
it was more likely, in view of the character of this 
devotee, that his ancestor had found one of the 
hooves of the apocalyptic beast on which the anti- 
Christ is to ride, and, in any case, I never thought 
that one of these miraculous hooves would appear 
in remote Madampur, where the ass is the vehicle 
of shame. 

This argument, impertinent as it was, appealed 
to me greatly as being about the best example of 
the argumentum ad homineni with which I have 
ever met, and I should have liked to reward the 
fellow’s impudence and resourcefulness by dropping 
proceedings, but this was impossible. I declared 
him to be a trespasser and his shrine an unauthorised 
erection, and directed him to vacate, an order 
which was received with such profound emotion 
by the people present that I hesitated. Normally 
I should have ejected him then and there, but his 
retinue was so deeply moved that I feared that 
disorder might ensue and the deluded people might 
suffer. I thought it well therefore to tract time, 
so that the excitement might die down and a suffi¬ 
cient force be gathered. I therefore set him a 
longish day. All this seems a very unnecessary fuss 
to make about a small parcel of land, but I think 
a Government is very ill-advised in yielding its 
just rights to any show of force. In the hopes of 
peace and quietness it surrenders a field to-day, 
to-morrow it will be asked to surrender a province 
and next year an empire. What eventually hap¬ 
pened I do not know, as the fakir managed by 
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appeals and suits to hold up proceedings till I li«.d 
left the district, and by the time that all his re¬ 
sources were exhausted it is probable that his 
usurpation was so mature that he was confirmed 
in it on easy terms, but I should think it most 
likely that he sold all his rights and interest m 
hi> ancestor—hoof and hide—to some speculative 
Hindu capitalist, and departed with the proceeds 

in search of new dupes. . . . 

Not so many years afterwards a certain incident, 
which took place at Cawnpore was to convince 
the public that lawlessness (so that the lawbreakers 
alleged religion as a colour) was paidonable. Whether 
the ultimate results of lawlessness are always agree¬ 
able to the originators may perhaps be answered 
by the Cawnpore Mussulmans of the present day. 
It may not be literally true that those who take 
the sword must perish by the sword, but it. is most 
certain that that political party which first appeals 
to the bludgeon shall in its turn taste of the bludgeon. 
But in those days we should not have hesitated 
to put down illegal violence with all the resources 
at our disposal. 

This incident was, as far as I recall, the only 
case, with the exception of the usual Hindu and 
Muhammadan disputes, in which in Madamptu I 
ever carne near to a dangerous collision with religion, 
a fact which speaks well for the moderation and 
common-sense of the Madampuri, for unless mode ra¬ 
tion and common-sense be shown there are thousands 
of points where Church and State may clash. Nowa¬ 
days, of course, religion and politics are so closely 
interconnected, and our prudent statesmanship has 
so exasperated religious and political feeling against 
the administration, that I do not envy the task 
of my successors even in a peaceful little back¬ 
water like Madampur. 


XII. 

THE GIFT OF THE ANT. 

For now I am tolcl that Madampnr is not the same. 
Should I return there it would seem that the case 
with me would be as with him who said— 

“ When thev saw me coming to them a second time, 

They said :Who is this ? ’; and well they knew me. 

They say to me : * Welcome, be among thy own people, and in 
a smooth place, and an easy place.’ 

And if they could get hold of me for a moment they would kill 
me.” 

Indeed if my blood could be an atonement for 
them and a ransom it were well shed. Better, 
I think, in any case to die a man’s death while 
young, than to await with Age and Poverty and 
Sickness and Desolation, those ill-companions, the 
costly squalors of a mercenary death-bed. How 
much better therefore to die before one sees can¬ 
celled, erased and brought to nought all that has 
been worked and done. What was done was, in 
any case, not worth the recounting ? True, but 
what does that matter ? Bitter is the pang of the 
great architect when on the day of consecration 
the cathedral is levelled by an earthquake, but is 
it bitterer than that of the ant when a careless school¬ 
boy kicks down her paltry labyrinth? Our task 
is assigned to us; on that day therefore it will not 
be asked what that task was, but how and with 
what mind we performed it ? 
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Now I hear that in the city of Madampur the 
mob rose and burned alive the loyal servants of the 
rfernie, that the fire consumed court and church 
houses and hospitals, office and record-room all 
the places indeed where for so many years I had 
lived and laboured. Then by inevitable necessity 
came the severe chastisement and the slaughter, 
the obligatory slaughter, of men among whom were 
those whom as children I had carried in my arms. 
This is no new sorrow. I have seen it elsewhere, 

I have seen it with my own eyes, but in the cities 
of the stranger, and not in Madampur ; not in my 
own city, a city of which every stone is familiar to 
me, a city which, more than every other place m 
this habitable globe, is a home to me. How have 
these things come to pass, and how may they tor 
the future be prevented ? , . 

To butcher and bolt was not, I think, a veiy 
wise policy in frontier affairs; applied to domestic 
problems it is the surest sign of the bankruptcy 
of our statesmanship. Yet for the past fifteen 
years it has been more and more used in India, 
and it is difficult to see how it could be otherwise. 
i The Indian agitator has learned that the British 
people have, in their Indian policy, no fixed and 
fundamental principles, and that there is nothing 
i W hat will not be conceded to agitation, provided 
! that agitation appears to command a great deal 
| 0 f public support. All that is necessary^ therefore 
is to select some form of agitation which is capable 
of bearing two faces. Towards the British people 
and its representative the Government, is turned 
the political face {e.g., Give us Home Rule) ; towards 
the ‘ Indian masses the religious face (Expel the 
Christians). The political demands are purposely 
pitched high, and are unpalatable and axe sure to 
be rejected at first, but they are rejected hesitat¬ 
ingly and apologetically because tfoere being no 
fundamental principles, nothing fundamental is 
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attacked. The question is after all, we think, an 
open question, and therefore one on which, we 
will advise farther. The political agitation now 
grows more clamorous. The Government ‘ explores 
avenues ’ and negotiates, its confidential servants 
being busy in the closet and on the backstairs. 
At the same time the religious agitation has been 
moving among the masses with equal strides, 1 ue 
populace sees those leaders, who to them axe saints 
and apostles, daily and with impunity vituperate, 
with ail the filthy rhetoric of the East, the rulei 
who fawns on his calumniators. The populace 
thinks, and small blame to it, that the patient 
acceptance of insult is a sign of weakness. Con¬ 
fusing therefore spiritual with moral weakness, it 
thinks that the Enemy of Faith, now abandoned 
by God, is about to perish through its own vices. 
At this moment some spark is flung, some small 
incident enkindles vast masses of inflammable stuff— 
and what stuff is more inflammable than an oriental 
populace soaked in fanaticism ? A riot occurs 
which is hardly to be distinguished from a rebellion. 
Here at last a fundamental is attacked, and the 
rebellion must be put down in blood. “ Ah! if you 
had only listened to us,” says the agitator, “ nothing 
of this would have happened.” Ihe ignorant and 
seduced masses are slaughtered, the politic leaders 
are rebuked and rewarded. 

This is misgovernment, and misgoverament is 
both the effect and cause of weakness. Accordingly 
we find that the Government of India is weak 
indeed. It is indeed still strong with .material 
strength. Its armies and police are still, and for 
the moment, loyal to it, it still commands the faith¬ 
ful service of the bulk of its civil officers, and has 
the tacit support of millions, but the virtue has 
gone out of it, for it has lost its spiritual power. 
In order that a Government may possess spiritual 
power it is necessary that it should possess faith. 
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and not the faith that it is its duty to abdicate. 
It must believe that it has certain positive duties, 
and that about the incumbence of these duties 
there can be no question, or, in other words, that 
on certain principles there can be no compromise. 
It does not, of course, in the slightest degree matter 
whether the things it believes in are true-—probably 
no faith was ever wholly true—but it must believe 
in them. Faith it is said can move mountains, it 
can at least put a decisive end to political agitation, 
because people will not eternally, or even for very 
long, dash their heads against an unshaken rock. 
But a Government which has lost its faith, which 
stands therefore for nothing spiritual, has lost its 
efficacy and is doomed to dissolution, but, while 
it possesses its material power, the process of dis¬ 
solution may well be painful both to itself and to 
its opponents. Thus it is that my Madampur has 
been given over to fire and slaughter, and thus 
it is that the same fate may well befall many another 
Madampur. This should not be. Let us devise 
some means whereby peaceful men may go about 
their business in. peace, undisturbed either by 
rebellion or the chastisers of rebellion. 

My old friend, Colonel Buster, would proclaim 
aloud that ours is the kingdom, and that that 
kingdom is an enduring kingdom. As we have 
won it by force, so will we maintain it by force 
against all enemies, foreign or domestic. No more 
concessions, no more compromise. The monger 
of sedition and the fanatic shall be laid by the 
heels, the rebel shall be shot, the murderer hanged. 
The foe shall be trodden underfoot and the friend 
exalted. This is, in the abstract, an attractive 
programme, and if carried out ruthlessly and con¬ 
sistently would probably succeed, not only in sup¬ 
pressing disorder, but in awakening active loyalty. 
Some foolish man said that force is no remedy. 
But the application of force is merely the mani- 
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festation of power. Man despises the impotent, he 
venerates power, even malignant power, lie loves 
power coupled with beneficence. Those who think 
wise severity would increase civil disorder, and 
that imbecile weakness will allay it, know little 
of crowd psychology. They think that because 
an agitation is noisy it is dangerous. Dangerous 
agitations are never noisy, the ferment operates 
in secret. A noisy agitation is, like a swarming 
of a hive of bees, ebullient and transitory, and, 
if convenient, can suddenly be ended by the cast 
of a little dust, In so far, then, as we are being 
warred down by the fur\ r of the people, we are 
being warred down by the crackers and war-masks 
of a Chinese army. We are indeed babes terrified 
by painted devils; men who know their cause is 
just heed not the clamours of the mob. 

A policy, not indeed of reaction but of firm re¬ 
pression, if carried out resolutely, would in a. few 
years give us a peaceful and loyal India. But such 
a policy never could be carried out, for it could 
be carried out only if all the great political parties 
of Britain were prepared to support it. As a 
matter of fact there is not even one political party 
prepared to support it. ihere are indeed no true 
political parties left in Great Britain, and, though 
there are several factions, yet all of them are, though 
to an unequal depth, penetrated by Liberalism. 
But Liberalism would he untrue to its basic prin¬ 
ciples if it sought to rule over a discontented pecula¬ 
tion by the strong hand, even for the benefit of that 
population, and who would wish to see a great 
party false to its basic principles ? On the other 
hand, to enforce the proposed policy would be 
merely cruel imbecility, if the enforcement were 
spasmodic and occasional. The Indian agitator 
is well-versed in the baser arts of diplomacy He 
knows well how to play off one British faction 
against another, As long as there was any hope 
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that some day some party would come into power 
which would be sensitive to the accusation of 
tyranny, and would regard bloodguiltiness as the 
worst of sins, so long would he be careful to stage 
incidents which would seem to justify the imputation 
of tyranny and bloodguiltiness. Moreover, firmly 
to carry out such a policy, or indeed any positive 
policy, needs a degree of faith, which I have not 
seen anywhere in England. What does anyone in 
England believe ? Not even in the truth of the 
multiplication table, not even in the verity of their 
own unbelief. England must go through purging 
fires before she is fitted to retain even the dominion 
of her own four seas. Great empires and little 
minds go ill together, and what mind is so little 
as that of the infidel ? 

Moreover, successfully to carry out that policy 
would requite that the Government should have 
at its disposal the service of loyal servants. Now 
7 fear that a monarch who, having once abdicated, 
resumes the diadem, must find a shortage of loyal 
servants. Suppose Charles the Fifth had emerged, 
from his monastery and reassumed the Empire 
and. the Kingdom of Castile and Aragon and the 
contributory Kingdoms. Then, as before, he would 
have been locked in dubious struggle with the 
Lutherans and the Calvinists; with the Pope, 
England and the Low Countries ; with the Turks 
and Hungarians; and he would have also by his 
side a sullen son and brother. Would not his 
viceroys and his generals, his ambassadors, his 
secretaries and ministers, lay and ecclesiastical, 
have had always in the back of their minds the 
disarming thought: " What is to prevent, him 

from scuttling off to Yuste again ? He has done 
it before. He will be well enough, he will be in 
sanctuary, but what about us ? We shall be left 
in the lurch and abandoned to the vengeance of 
those who are our enemies merely because we have 
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red him too well. Better walk warily and keep' 
a door open for communication with his destined 
successors.'’ There is quite enough of this senti¬ 
ment in India even now; I marvel that there is 

not more . 

Moreover, I cannot but think that a policy of 
repression would be unjust to the young literates 
of India. It is the fashion to sneer at this class, 
but it is an idle fashion. It is just as much a fallacy 
to say that they count for nothing in the life of | 
India as to say that they count for everything. 
They are an important element in a disintegrated : 
mass. True, that mass contains other important 
elements with which they are in no wav combined, 
but it would not be wise to forget that one had 
left a few detonators in the coal-cellar. After all 
it is from these literate classes that we draw all 
our subordinate and many of our superior executive 
officers; they have in their hands the administration 
of justice in all its branches ; they have their allies 
and sympathisers in commerce and in the army. 
They are at least deft politicians. They are ready 
writers; they are eloquent rhetoricians, and thus 
their complaints can be heard afar, even beyond 
the bounds of the Empire. We have saturated 
them with our culture, and have thus made, super¬ 
ficially at least, isolated units into a homogeneous 
mass.' Further, that very culture, by reason of the 
reaction against it, has created in them a race- 
consciousness, a feeling, that is, that in spite of 
our common culture we are detested aliens, and that, 
in spite of the absence of a common culture, the 
Indian masses are their blood-brothers. We have 
taught them all the mysteries of our Empire. We 
have forced on them the doctrine, which was once 
strange to them, that it is ignominious to obey, 
that the worst of fates is to be ruled and that worst 
of rules is that exercised by the alien. We have 
again and again assured them that they are slaves 
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and that we mean to emancipate them—when we 
think fit. Would it not be a cruelty, more cruel 
than the devices of the worst of tyrants, to dash 
to the ground the cup which we have tendered to 
the lips dry with the thirst which we have kindled ? 
But the cup is venomous ? We should have thought 
of that before. No ! what might have been possible 
thirty or twenty years ago is now impossible, and 
being impossible it were a sin to attempt it. For 
the statesman who hesitates to shed blood in tor¬ 
rents when the necessities of State demand it is 
no statesman but a dotard; but the statesman 
who sheds one drop of blood uselessly is no states¬ 
man but a. murderer. 

I think therefore that the control of India must 
be surrendered to the literary Indians, and that 
we must recognise that it is no longer in our power 
to interfere in the internal administration. Let 
our abdication then be full and complete, and let 
us recognise, once for all, that we have laid aside 
not only our rights but our duties, a.nd that the 
Government of free India must have full power 
to tyrannise over its own subjects, for a government 
which is not free to oppress is not free at all. Once 
that is recognised it will necessarily follow that the 
Imperial garrison, both military and civil, must be 
withdrawn, and that liberated India must depend 
on its own resources for its existence. From this 
it follows that, even if we possessed the will, we 
should lack the power further to interfere in the 
domestic affairs of India. 

These principles once accepted, and they seem 
to me so obvious that I cannot see how they can 
fail of acceptance, it is necessary for the statesmen 
of both countries to devise a free constitution of 
such a nature that the rule of India may be in hands 
friendly to the British, that those responsible for 
its Government may honour its liabilities and 
preserve vested interests, and that in foreign affairs 
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hey may co-operate with the Empire by volun¬ 
tarily subordinating their particular policy to the 
general requirements of the larger polity. I have, 
up to the present, heard no such scheme proposed. 

If all that was necessary was to give India liberty 
without more ado, that could be done very shortly 
and summarily. It would be necessary and sufficient 
to add two clauses to the present Government of 
India Act, the first giving to the Indian legislature 
the right to amend or repeal any section of that 
Act, and the second depriving the Governor-General 
in Council of the right of certifying financial legisla¬ 
tion. That officer would thus lose the right of 
imposing taxation and allotting funds without the 
consent of the legislature. Deprived of this right 
the Governor-General would before long become a 
veritable constitutional ruler, a mere signing machine, 
while the real power would be vested in that body— 
the legislature—without whose consent it would be 
impossible to pay a clerk or to move a corporal's 
guard. But it is not likely that the natural desire 
of our politicians, to associate their names with 
some epoch-making piece of legislation, will allow 
us to take this short and easy road. There have 
bedn commissions and reports and conferences and 
round tables and negotiations and intrigues of all 
kinds, and it is only natural that the British public 
should expect that, after all this bustle behind the 
scenes, some magnificent spectacle should be staged. 

Of all the various schemes which have been 
discussed the most hopeful in the abstract was 
that signed by Sir John Simon and his colleagues. 
The future historian of the decline and downfall 
of the British Empire in India will, I think, express 
some surprise when he records that this masterly 
piece of research, this most valiant attempt to 
reconcile the incompatibles, was cast aside by 
politicians of every shade of opinion with as much 
disdain as if it had been week-old copy of the ‘ Daily 
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News,’ merely because it did not harmonise with 
certain ci priori conceptions. But, in any case, 
the Simon Commission was bound to fail. Political 
India has been encouraged to proceed far beyond 
the point where the .subject is satisfied^ with a 
constitution, however favourable, which is ‘ granted 
and conceded.’ We have taught the literate classes 
what are their rights, and they mean to win them, 
not, of course, by force of arms, but by force of 
clamour. 

As for the proposed grant of Dominion Self- 
Government, such a constitution will assuredly 
not give us what we may reasonably desire—namely, 
a friendly India which will honour her obligations 
and will not embarrass Imperial policy. Where 
there is vagueness there is always danger of mis¬ 
understanding, and where there is misunderstanding 
in political relations there is always danger of dis¬ 
content. But nothing could be less precise than 
the term ‘ Dominion Self-Government.’ That term 
has implied quite a different set of relations at 
various times—thirty, fifteen, five and even two 
years ago, and none therefore can foretell what it 
will imply two, five, fifteen or thirty years hence. 
Here therefore is no possibility of a final settlement. 
Moreover, I do not think that anyone who lias 
observed the proceedings of the last two Imperial 
Conferences can doubt that the Empire, as a political 
body, is effectively dissolved, and that within a 
very few years it must be reconstituted, or failing 
that, that the independence of its various units 
must be formally recognised. Nor can there be 
any doubt that the existence of an India, obviously 
entitled to be a member of any such federation, 
would, be a fatal bar to that federation being formed. 
Within fifteen years therefore at the outside India 
would be an independent State certain to be the 
helpless prey of the foreign conqueror. 

But our "material interests in India are great. 
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Let us by all means recognise that we are not to 
do wrong on material considerations ; it is better, 
no doubt, that grass should grow in the streets of 
Manchester and Birmingham, and that there should 
be five millions of dolehounds in Great Britain, 
than that we should wrest a single rupee from 
India by fraud or violence. But is it necessary to 
postulate that the wrong will always be on one 
side ? Wherever there is property there is always 
the chance of unlawful aggression. Ought we not 
reasonably to require that the interests of Great 
Britain should not be exposed to the effects of 
breaches of solemn engagements, of confiscatory 
legislation, of unfair taxation, of unjust tariffs, of 
corrupt monopolies, of inequitable land laws, of 
artful factory legislation and the whole apparatus 
of spoliation ? In the case of a Dominion there 
is for the British subject no redress whatsoever 
against legalised tyranny. The law of Delhi would 
be as good as the law of Canberra or Ottawa, and 
both are as good as the law of Westminster. The 
subject therefore has no right to complain of any 
statute, however confiscatory, passed by a Dominion 
legislature. Nor has he any real redress against an 
illegal executive act, for weak are the powers of the 
Privy Council to execute its decrees. ^ One need 
not go very far to seek for proof of the truth of 
these 3 principles; recent events in one great 
Dominion have shown even to the ohndest how 
the most sacred rights of British subjects may, 
under that regime, become the sport of arbitrary 
power. Thus if the British subject is wronged 
even that last solace of the oppressed is denied 
to him, even the right to complain, for there is at 
present not even any channel by which he may 
apply for redress. Is it wise then, is it inexorably 
called for by justice, that we should jeopardise 
the lives and fortunes of millions of the inhabitants 
of these islands—for nothing less is at stake— 
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relying on the statesmanship ana moderation of a 
handful of inexperienced politicians who have not 
yet had time to learn the lesson, half-forgotten by 
those who taught it, that moderation and equity 
are the best tax-gatherers ? 

It is not necessary to pursue the matter in detail. 
None of the schemes at present under agitation 
seem to me likely to provide us with a friendly 
India which will honour its obligations and volun¬ 
tarily subordinate its particular policy to Imperial 
interests. Either there are checks and restrictions 
which must inevitably lead to more clamour— 
and we have been told that we must always yield 
to clamour—or the guarantees are mere paper 
guarantees. To put the matter shortly, either 
the Imperial representatives retain the financial 
control in their hands, in which case we can do 
what we wish, and the Indians must consider them¬ 
selves slaves, or we surrender the financial control, 
in which case, guarantee or no guarantee, proviso 
or no proviso, the Indians can do as they please 
and we may be the oppressed. Neither of these 
alternatives seems to me to give any hope of a 
just and lasting settlement. Let me consider otl er 
possibilities. 

Mr Montagu, in one of those sentences which 
reveal what abysses may lie beneath the ever- 
fluctuating surface of what is apparently a shallow 
stream, expressed a fleeting wish that the Indian 
Empire might be violently subverted and the sub¬ 
continent might be plunged into anarchy for fifty 
years. From this chaos he thought some new cosmos 
would arise, something vital and organic rather 
than wooden and mechanical. Impatient of evolu¬ 
tion, that is, he looked forward to revolution. We, 
too, who have small faith in the meliorative effects 
of the evolutionary processes now at work in India, 
may well desire that out of the present political 
witches’ cauldron may emerge some system of 
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■ovemment better suited to India than a system 
so pre-eminently Western as Parliamentary Govern¬ 
ment, some authentic entity, that is, and not an 
imbroglio of dreams or an illusion of sorcery. To 
judge by precedents—ancient and modern—what 
would emerge after fifty years of anarchy would 
be a strong personal ruler. What Mr Montagu 
therefore desired was the erection of a Sultanate. 
Well, why not erect a Sultanate without interposing 
the fifty" years of anarchy ? “ Better,” say the 

Arabs, ” an unjust kingdom for forty years than 
anarchy for an hour.” But need a kingdom be a 
tyranny ? 

Appoint some powerful native prince as ruler 
of India. It would not be difficult to find one 
suitable— 

" Would when, for Amru, Rharija was slain. 

We had ransomed Ali with all men we own! ” 


But there are many possibilities. Call him what 
you like, Khediv or Hereditary Viceroy or Mukhva 
Pradhan. Entrust to him the whole administration 
of India in all its branches passing the necessary 
legislation and conferring on him by patent all 
. the regalities of the British Crown. Stipulate, if 
you wish, that he should govern constitutionally, 
but grant to his Government the power legally so 
to modify the present constitution as may seem 
from time to time advisable. Do not fetter him 
by too many restrictions in detail, but let him 
acknowledge by formal act that the Crown of Eng¬ 
land is his suzerain, and that his suzerain possesses 
the power to change the person of the ruler and, 
in extreme cases, the dynasty. That done, and the 
ruler installed, abolish the India Office and leave 
the mutual affairs of Great Britain and India to 
be adjusted by diplomacy.' Let the foreign world 
clearly understand that Britain has a peculiar and 
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privileged -position in India, and that India is not 
open to foreign conquest and exploitation. 

This would be to make India a second Egypt. 
We all know the difficulties which arise from the 
conditions which we have created for ourselves in 
Egypt, or, if we do not, we can easily study them, 
and they are not negligible. But there are always 
difficulties in the administration of Empires, and 
so long as England possesses the mastery of the 
seas these difficulties can be overcome. On the 
other hand, if she loses or abandons the mastery 
of the seas there will be no question of Empires; 
in that case we shall be too busy grubbing in the 
garbage heaps to find the means of staving off 
death for another twenty-four hours, to have much 
leisure to debate the problems of Imperial relations. 
When Thames and Severn run red with blood, 
who will concern himself with the Nile and the 
Ganges ? In any case are there not difficulties 
now and difficulties enough ? Have not the brightest 
intellects of the British people been wasting whole 
years in grappling with “ the difficulties of the 
Indian situation,” a mental exercise attended with 
how lamentably meagre a result ? 

The scheme which I have here suggested is, of 
course, the exact opposite of another scheme which 
from time to time has been proposed, and which 
.indeed also flitted through the ever-changing mind 
of Mr Montagu. No one, who reflects for an instant, 
can fad to see the objections to the proposal that 
some Prince of our Royal House should be made 
constitutional ruler of India, should be, that is, 
invested with all the trappings of delegated majesty, 
and should be entrusted with one prerogative and 
one prerogative only, with the duty of counter¬ 
signing the ordinances of Mr Gandhi. No! India 
must have a ruler, a constitutional ruler by all 
means, but a ruler and not an animated date -stamp. 

I cannot see that political India could reasonably 
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obiect to the installation of an Indian viceroy. 
It could not possibly be regarded as an insult .o 
Indian manhood’ to appoint an Indian .to the 
highest executive office in the Empire. Political 
India could no longer complain that it was governed 
by an alien insensitive to its prejudices, or that 
its dearest interests were likely to be sacrificed 
to the interests of the foreigner, for the supreme 
control would be no longer even nominally m \V lute- 
hall but in Delhi. From the man chosen from 
among themselves, from one boasting himself to 
he Of their own race and blood, am from his coin- 
sellers and servants, all India might without less 
of dignity accept that rule and guidance which we 
have resolved to refuse it. 

Such a prince would be ir a far better position 
than we are now to rule well. He woud kxtov 
well enough, from experience gathered in domestic 
administration, what grievances were real grievances 
and fit to be redrew ed, and what were merely 
factitious and worth}' of neglect, lie would not 
be himself a member of the htexate clasps and 
would therefore not be an instrument of tne donn ic - 
tion of a clique, but, being educated on occidenta 1 
lines, he would be in sympathy with the Iterates 
and drawing, as he necessarily would, most ot his 
ministers and officials from that class, he would 
give to their views at least all the. weight which 
those views merit. But being a member of some 
great ruling clan or faith, he would oe in touch 
with all strata of society, except the very lowest, 
and would thus find himself far more representative 
of India than the Prime Minister of an Indian 
Dominion, who could necessarily represent nothing 
but a clique. If therefore it were necessary -tor turn 
to appeal from the politicians to the people for 
support (and it is necessary sometimes for the 
executive chief, even under the best-settled constitu¬ 
tion, to make such an appeal), he would find that 



support far more readily than we should. We 
might reasonably expect therefore such a ruler 
would do justice to all; that he would not find 
it necessary to buy the support of the thousands 
by the sacrifice of the interests of the millions; 
and that, while righting real wrongs, he would, 
with the vigour of a ruler who knows his own mind, 
has faith in his own destinies and relies on the 
essential loyalty of his own people, tread down 
the political fanatic and the petty huckster of 
sedition. 

I am not p ^posing to set up an oriental des¬ 
potism ; that wd Id be a poor substitute for even 
a moribund Western autocracy, for I am seeking 
a permanent solutk and there is little permanence 
about an oriental despotism. We are not to set 
aside the symbols and authorities of our rule, the 
Viceroy, the Council, the Secretaries and so forth, 
to hand Madampur over to the rule of the eunuch, 
the cupbearer and the conce ion-hunter. Let the 
ruler have his constitution and his Council of State 
and his Assembly and his Ministers, let him even 
be bound, if needs be, to select his Ministers from 
those persons who have the confidence of the 
Assembly. He would, I apprehend, find very little 
difficulty in securing that those statesmen who 
possessed his confidence should possess the con¬ 
fidence of the legislature also, and he would thus 
provide an executive not wholly independent, but 
at the same time not the mere serf of the legislature. 

There are no slight dangers in the way of an 
Indian legislature. It is intended that it should 
nominate the executive, but it may well be so 
divided and subdivided into minute factions that 
it will be unable to create a stable executive; or 
again it may be so homogeneous that the opinions 
of minorities, who are very powerful in the body 
politic, find no expression in the legislature; or 
again, though not homogeneous, it may contain 
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so large and permanent a majority of one party 
that other parties may despair of attaining office 
by constitutional means. When these conditions 
exist Parliamentary Government is in a perilous 
state, for that form of Government never works 
well except when the political citizens are so divided 
into two, and not more than two, parties (who 
do not differ on fundamentals), that the party 
which at the moment is out of office has a reasonable 
expectation of coming into power within a reason¬ 
able period of time. Where these conditions do not 
exist Parliament soon falls into disrepute. Its 
authority is flouted ; it legislates in the air ; and, 
if the country committed to its rule is not to undergo 
very grave risks indeed, the substance of power 
must migrate elsewhere. The existence therefore 
of a strong executive relying, but not wholly relying, 
on the legislature is a necessity for India. We 
can no longer furnish that strong executive because 
our administration has fallen into such disrepute 
that political India loathes and despises it. It 
is natural for political India to loathe an executive 
which is the mandatory of the alien, and to despise 
a ruler who apologises for his existence. There 
is no reason why political India should not trust 
and reverence a ruler who was not afraid to rule, 
and was of like blood and race. 

That such a ruler would be loyal to the British 
connection would, I think, be most probable. His 
life would not be easy. There would be intrigues 
against him, as there are always intrigues against 
the ruler in the East. There would, be intrigues 
in his own house and family, intrigues of dis¬ 
appointed rivals, of disaffected clans and classes, 
of discredited politicians. But for that very reason 
the support of Great Britain would be indispensable 
to him, and that support he would be anxious to 
merit, not, of course, by base subservience or cor¬ 
rupt diplomacy, but by an honourable and frank 
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fulfilment of his obligations to his suzerain. We 
might expect therefore that such a ruler would, 
without difficulty, fulfil two of the conditions which 
I have laid down as essentials to any permanent 
settlement—namely, that the Government of 
liberated India should be, on the whole, friendly to 
Great Britain, and that it should subordinate its 
particular policy to the requirements of Imperial 
foreign policy. 

As regards the third condition—namely, that 
liberated India should honour her obligations, a 
prince, who is seeking to retain the countenance 
and support of Great Britain, is far less likely to 
interfere with the vested rights and property of 
individual British subjects than a hostile Dominion 
Government, and if he did so pressure could be 
put on him much more effectively than on a Dominion. 
If South Africa were to-morrow to confiscate the 
entire Rand, no British subject would have any 
legal means of obtaining redress, for such an Act 
of confiscation would be as good law as the 
Declaration of Rights, and against the law there is 
no remedy. The ’King, for example, cannot go to 
war with himself to protect his subjects in, say, 
Nova Scotia from the tyranny exercised by his 
Government, say, in New South Wales. But in 
the case of independent States, say, Greece or 
Venezuela, and still more in the case of semi¬ 
independent States—as the Transvaal was and as 
Egypt is and as India would be—there are channels 
by which the aggrieved person, who is not a subject 
of those States, can obtain redress. The legislation 
of such States is not binding on anyone who is not 
a subject of such States, and the mere fact that 
spoliation and extortion is effected by an Act of 
the legislature does not necessarily make it any 
less an Act of extortion and spoliation. On the 
contrary, to legalise extortion and spoliation is to 
aggravate the offence, for it implies intention and 
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persistence. The subject therefore of 3 civilised 
State who is unjustly damnified, even by the legisla¬ 
tion of some other State, has the right to apply 
to his own Government for redress. His Govern¬ 
ment will consider that application, and in proper 
cases will seek redress for him, that is, will apply 
pressure of gradually growing severity to the pec¬ 
cant State until either the peccant State yields 
and does justice, or until the matter passes out 
of the realm of diplomacy into regions where mote 
drastic methods of coercion prevail. 
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